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This annual report presents statistical information 
in a chartbook format on education indicators derived from studies 
conducted by the Center for Education Statistics and from other 
surveys and studies conducted within and outside the Federal 
Government. The first half provides indicators of the outcomes, 
resources, and context of elementary and secondary education. Outcome 
indicators are presented for student performance in general and for 
transitional skills at high school completion. Resource indicators 
cover fiscal, material, and human resources, while context indicators 
include student characteristics, aspects of the learning environment, 
perceptions of school teachers and the general public, and competency 
requirements for high school graduation and for teacher 
certification. The second half provides a similar set of indicators 
for postsecondary education. Outcome indicators include student 
achievement, trends in higher education attainment, degrees 
conferred, activities following graduation, and economic outcomes. 
Resource indicators focus on fiscal resources: expenditures per 
student, revenues, and Federal financial aid programs. Context 
indicators focus entirely on student characteristics: enrollments by 
type and control of institution, selected personal characteristics, 
and erirollment patterns by age groups and by ethnicity. Appended are 
supplementary tables and technical notes, a description of standard 
errors and their uses, sources of data, and a glossary. A complete 
index is provided. (TE) 
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Highlights 



Elementary and Secondary Education 



On a recent tert of \vriting skills, on the average, students 
at all grade levels were unable to express themselves well 
enough to ensure that their writing woulu accomplish its 
intended purpose. Even in the 1 1th grade, average writing 
performance was onlj slightly above the minimal level. 
(Indicator 1:4) 

According to a recent comparison of test scores in the 
Anierican College Testing program (ACT) with course- 
taking patterns, students who had taken an additional 
course in a subject in most instances scored higher on the 
ACT tesi in that subject. (Indicator 1:7) 

Although about 16 percent of the high school sophomore 
class of 1980 dropped out of school before obtaining a 
diploma, nearly 40 percent of those students had returned 
by 1984 and completed their high school education. (In- 
dicator 1:9) 

Black young aduUs, on average, performed significantly 
below white young adults on a literacy assessment con- 
ducted in 1985. These differences appear at each of four 
levels of educational attainment. (Indicator 1:10) 

Contrasting 1979-80 and 1983-84 college graduates who 
became teachers, the proportion who had majored in 
education decreased. The number and proportion of newly 
graduated teachers who had majored in the social sciences, 
in communications, and in miscellaneous fields increased. 
(Indicator 1:19) 

Examining the education levels and experience of public 
and private school teachers shows that private school 
teachers are less likely to have a degree beyond the 
bachelor's level and have less teaching experience than 
public school teachers. (Indicator 1:22) 

Enrollments of minority students in this country are grow- 
ing. However, in the largest public school districts, the pro- 
portion of minorit>' students is much higher thaji in the Na- 
tion as a whole. For example, in 1984 one out of every 
four minority students in the country was enrolled in one 
of the 20 largest school districts. (Indicator 1:27) 

The rate of cocaine use among high school seniors has 
more than tripled since 1975; in 19S6, aimc .t one out of 
every 16 high school seniors reporter using cocaine in the 
month preceding the survey. (Indicator 1:31) 

In a Gallup Poll assessing public school teachers' and the 
public's views on the importance of selected educational 
goals, nearly two-thirds of the public (64 percent) said 
developing standards of right and wrong was important. 



Only half as many public school teachers gave this goal 
the highest rating. (Indicator 1:34) 

Graduation requirements in private high schools closely 
approximated the standards proposed by the National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education for mathematics, 
English and social studies, but not for science. Public 
school graduation requirements in mathematics and science 
were considerably below those of private schools and the 
National Commission's recommendations. (Indicator 1:37) 

The requirement to pass a competency test as a condition 
for obtaining a teaching certificate has been enacted b> 44 
of the 50 States, plus the District of Columbia. (Indicator 
1:40) 

Postsecondary Education 

The proportions of the 25- to 34-year-old population at- 
tending and completing college increased substantially dur- 
ing the 1970's but were generally stable during the first 
half of the 1980's. In 1986, 46 percent of this population 
had attended college for at least 1 j ear and 24 percent had 
completed 4 or more years. (Indicator 2:2) 

The number of associate degrees awarded rose 80 percent 
between 1971 and 1985. More than twice as many of these 
degrees are awarded in occupational fields as in the arts 
and sciences. (Indicator 2:3) 

Paralleling trends in bachelor's degrees conferred over the 
last decade and a half, the distribution of master's degrees 
has shifted away Irom arts and sciences toward techni- 
cal/professional fields, such as business and management. 
(Indicator 2:5) 

Women increased their participation at all degree levels 
over the last decade and a half. The increase was especially 
dramatic at the doctoral and first-professional levels. In 
1985, women received about one-half of all bachelor 's and 
master's degrees and about one-third of all doctor's and 
first-professional degrees. (Indicator 2:6) 

Two-year institutions grew rapidly during the 1970's and 
early 1980's, increasing their share of higher education 
enrollments from one-fourth to more than one-third. (In- 
dicator 2:12) 

Despite shrinkage in the number of 18- to 24-year-olds in 
the early 1980's, total enrollment in higher education 
increased 10 percent during the period. This was due to 
increased enrollment rates for 1 8- to 24-year-olds and in- 
creasing numbers of students aged 25 and older. (Indicator 
2:14) 
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Director's Statement 



The mission of the Center for Education Statistics is to 
collect and publish statistics and other information on the 
condition and progress of education in the United States. 
This mandate was set forth by Congress 120 years ago and 
continues to be the motivation for the activities of the 
Center today. The Condition of Education report is one 
of the primary ways the Department of Education 
disseminates such information, keqjing both Congress and 
the general public informed. 

This report presents information on education indicators 
derived from studies conducted by the Center, as well as 
from other surveys and studies conducted within and 
outside the Federal government. It employs a chartbook 
format to convey statistical information in a nontechnical 
way to a general audience. 

This year the report includes more indicators on a wider 
array of topics than ever before. It presents new charts on 
student performance (including writing performance), 
resources in the schools, and quite a bit on student 
characteristics, including information on special education, 
and racial and ethnic composition for both elementary/ 
secondary and postsecondary schools. 

The data upon which The Condition of Education are based 
come from a variety of sources. In particular, the volume 
draws upon the Center's ongoing statistical program, which 
includes the annual surveys and State summaries of public 
school statistics and the annual higher education surveys; 
sample surveys of public and private schools; recurring 
sample studies of recent college graduates; the longitudinal 
studies of students initiated at 8-year cycles; and the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress that reports 
on what students know and can do. 

The Center is currently involved in a major design effort 
to develop an expanded and more valid database for 



elementary and secondary education. Working jointly with 
the Bureau of the Census, a series of linked surveys is to 
be conducted with administrators both at the school district 
level and in the schools, with teachers, with students, and 
with parents. The ultimate goal of the program is to provide 
more and more usefiil information on elementary and sec- 
ondary education in this country, for both public and 
private schools. 

The availability and quality of data on private schools 
continue to require special attention in Center studies. This 
edition of The Condition includes results of the 1985 
Private School Survey. This survey gives more 
comprehensive data on private schools than was previously 
available and provides some comparisons between private 
schools and public schools. 

This edition also has a substantial section devoted to 
postsecondary education. In particular, it offers a look at 
both the traditional measures of fiscal resources and student 
characteristics and new indicators on degrees awarded. 
Two new indicators present information on advanced 
degrees conferred by field and trends in degrees earned 
by women. 

Other work continues within the Center to develop better 
databases for the series reported within this publication, 
and better indicators of the state of education within the 
United States. Work has begun on improved indicators for 
the supply of teachers at the elementary and secondary 
level, and on the persistence of students in 4-year univer- 
sities. Future Center reports will benefit from the ongo- 
ing research to improve the quality of Center data and of 
models that describe causes and correlates of progress in 
education 



Emerson J. Elliott 
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Introduction 



Over the past 3 years, the Center for Education Statistics, 
in consultation with other agencies and organizations, has 
been evolving a set of indicators of education's status and 
progress. These indicators are intended to describe the 
**health'' of the educational system so that the public and 
citizens who make decisions about the iuture of education 
in this country might be better \nformed. 

It has been important to develop indicators for several 
reasons. First, a healthy educational system is critical to 
maintaining a viable economy. With the 1983 report of the 
National Commission on Excellence in Education, A Na- 
tion at Risk, the United States was awakened to the con- 
cern that our educational system was slipping into 
mediocrity. This situation threatens our position in the 
world economy and our ability to manage our own inter- 
nal affairs. For the past 3 years. State and local entities 
have enacted many reforms to correct this situation. It is 
now imperative that we develop means to measure more 
accurately the success or failure of these reforms over the 
next few years as well as to keep abreast of the general 
progress in education. 

Second, parents of students and the general public have 
a right and a need to know about the strengths and 
weaknesses of the schools in meeting the education needs 
of our children. American society makes a major effort 
to provide a free public education. An informed public is 
better able to understand, support or call for change. 

Third, because we have a decentralized system of educa- 
tion governance, education decisions are made at Federal, 
State and local levels in both legislative and executive bran- 
ches of the government and (at State and local levels) by 
elected or appointed school boards. Decisions are also 
made in thousands of privately governed schools and col- 
leges, usually with little or no governmental intervention. 
The broadest disseniination of the best information is 
critical to debate and decision. 

The purpose of creating a Federal education office in 1 867 
was to inform States to help them learn from each other. 
But it is clear that reporting must be standardized and com- 
parable if data across States, schools and coUeges are to 
be meaningiul for both national aggregation and State-by- 
State comparisons. While States are free to identify in- 
dicators that reflect their particular goals, a national core 
of comparable data also needs to be collected. In educa- 
tion as in other fields, the Federal government is ideally 
positioned both to build consensus among data suppliers 
and users about suitable measures and common terms, and 
to collect and report the data. 

Tremendous changes have occurred in society's ability to 
collect, store and process statistics. We can now handle 



more data than ever before, and in different, more respon- 
sive ways. Therefore, the rapid exchange and expanded 
use of information now has a greater potential for affect- 
ing decisionmaking. 

Status of Indicator Development 

The effort to develop education indicators was begun in 
the urgency of the moment— a practical response to societal 
need. As the Nation began to reform education in the early 
1980's, the need for better, more timely and widely 
disseminated information became increasingly critical, 
especially at the State level. A Nation at Risk showed how 
important data can be in making people understand the 
nature of a social problem. 

Most States followed the Federal Government's lead and 
established State-level commissions, task forces, or other 
groups to study and make recommendations about the 
quality of education in their States. Governors and State 
legislators, not just educators, began to ask for data— 
especially State-comparable data. When they did not ob- 
tain a response from their own education agencies, they 
would caU upon other State offices, their national associa- 
tion offices, the U.S. Department of Education, or various 
regional or national education ^'commissions'' in which they 
participated. 

As a result of the pressure for information, the U.S. 
Department of Education began two parallel efforts in 1984 
to identify indicators, to fill gaps in our information and 
to inform the Nation of our findings. These efforts pro- 
duced the Secretary's "wall chart" that reports how States 
rank on a set of elementary /secondary education measures, 
and a concise publicatioi in Januaiy 1985 called Indicators 
of Education— Status and Trends. Since that time, addi- 
tional development of both elementary/secondary and 
postsecondary indicators has occurred. The Secretary's 
wall chart has become an annual publication, and the 1986 
edition of the Department's Condition of Education report 
for the first time was predominately devoted to indicators. 

These early efforts have been hampered by gaps in the data 
needed for indicators— for example, the lack of student 
achievement data representing the students of each State, 
and the lack of convincing evidence about which instruc- 
tional practices or school activities would affect student 
achievement. In some cases, indirect or surrogate measures 
have been used in the absence of better data. However, 
considerable activity is underway in the Department of 
Education to improve the quality, timeliness and relevance 
of our data bases. We have continued to refine the original 
indicators, as well as discuss and debate the theoretical 
underpinnings of the indicators activity. One contribution 
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in this regard is a new publication* prepared in 1986 at 
the Center for Policy Research in Education, under the 
auspices of the Department's Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement. Entitled, Educational In- 
dicators: A Guide for Policymakers, it describes the 
emergence of education indicators and their relevance to 
political decisions, and discusses the need to develop 
criteria for a •*good'' indicator. 

The Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) has 
initiated its own effort to develop and present State-level 
data for use in comparing States and also for informing 
State legislators, governors and State boards of education. 
In 1985, the CCSSO overwhelmingly endorsed a plan to 
begin this development and established a State Education 
Assessment Center to guide the effort. Similarly, many in- 
dividual States have begun then* own indicator systems and 
are regularly collecting and reporting State-level data. 

Theoretical development has been slower, although it is 
beginning to capture more attention. At the last two an- 
nual meetings of the American Educational Research 
Association, symposia were held to discuss the evolving 
concept. In addition, the National Science Foundation has 
recently sponsored several projects to develop State-level 
science and mathematics indicators. 

Uses of Indicators 

Since A Nation at Risk was published, people concerned 
about education have been asking new kinds of questions. 
They have been asking not how big the education system 
is, but how well it is doing. Are children learning what 
is taught? How good are our teachers? Where are the weak 
spots? Such questions have guided the development of 
education indicators and have helped identify how they can 
meet the information needs of different audiences. For ex- 
ample, those working in the field note that indicators can 
be used to: 

• Track changes of both inputs and outcomes, e.g., 
student enrollment, test scores; 

• Pinpoint strengths and weaknesses appearing within 
a system or struciare, e.g. , the reading performance 
of subgroups of the popularion; 

• Compare the status of education among nations. 
States, and localities— not only to encourage im- 
provements, but to make the experience of the suc- 
cessful available to the less successful; 



♦Cakes. Jeannie. Educational Indicators: A Guide for Policymakers, Center for 
Policy Research in Education (U.S. Department of Education gram number DERI 
6'86'0011), 1986. 



• Guide reviews of policy and practice and monitor 
the effects of policy changes, e.g. , to identify course- 
taking patterns among high school students, report 
on requirement changes, and monitor the eventual 
effects of more stringent coursetaking patterns on 
outcomes; 

• Forecast future directions and needs, e.g. , the future 
demand for teachers in key subjects; 

• Assist State and local officials in setting education 
goals that children or the system should achieve, a id 
serve as standards or benchmarks to be achieved 
over a given time. 

The Future 

Experts involved with developing indicators face signifi- 
cant problems. For example, adequate measures are 
lacking, forcing the need to use indirect measures. Until 
better, more comparable achievement data are available 
existing tests, such as NAEP, SAT, ACT, and GRE 
reports, together provide general directions on outcome 
trends. Furthermore, additional outcome indicators, other 
than achievement scores, need to be identified that measure 
not only benefits of education to the individual but also to 
society at large. These issues are undergoing considerable 
discussion and activity that will continue for some time to 
come. 

Another major challenge is determining the level of infor- 
mation to be collected and compared. Reporting can and 
does describe policies and other data aDout the Nation, the 
States, the regions, and local districts. However, at suc- 
cessively higher levels of aggregation, important dif- 
ferences are masked, and there is danger of misreading 
trends. On each indicator, decisions must be reached about 
the impact of aggregation on its value. 

There is no doubt but that reporting of indicator data can 
create pressures on the policymaking system, in at least 
several ways: 

• Individuals who support reforms may increasingly 
feel compelled to demonstrate ihat those reforms are 
having a positive impact; 

• Educators are already asked more urgently to show 
positive results; 

• Pressure on educators is coming from several sides 
to participate in selecting appropriate indicators and 
interpreting findings; 



• As the public becomes and remains more aware and 
better informed, it may regularly confront officials 
with calls to act on problems. 



Responding to these pressures with sound data and time- 
ly reporting is essential to building a useful and efficient 
indicator system. 

Efforts to explore models, systems, and purposes for in- 
dicators must continue. Only then can we refine a com- 
prehensive and adequate set of measures to monitor and 
forecast the health of the education enterprise. In addition, 
the success of a given indicator over time in serving the 
purpose intended must be assessed and potential new 
sources of data regularly explored. 



1. Indicatorsof Elementary and Secondary School Education 
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Overview 



Elementary and Secondary Education 
Indicators 

Researchers and policymakers do not universally agree on 
a model for education indicators. Nevertheless, they do 
share a basic understanding that any set of indicators pur- 
porting to describe the strengths and weaknesses of the 
country's education system must seek to address (a) the 
results of the educational enterprise; (b) the investment be- 
ing made in education as measured by a number of indices; 
and (c) the environment in which schooling is taking place. 
Since the Department of Education issued its first report 
on education indicators in 1985, we have spoken of these 
three categories as •^outcomes," **resources,'' and **context.'' 
The material which foUows summarizes the elementary and 
secondary education indicators portrayed in this section. 



Outcomes 

Student performance: In the United States, no single test 
or series of tests is given to students at specified junctures 
in their education that would permit definitive statements 
about trends in their achievement results for a range of sub- 
jects. The several States administer a wide variety of tests, 
the results of which are not strictly comparable. The most 
representative and complete measure available on student 
performance is the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP). Authorized by the Congress in 1969, 
NAEP periodically tests nationally representative samples 
of students in key subject and skill areas. However, NAEP 
has its limitations: sampling is currently inadequate for 
State-by-State comparisons; knowledge of particular sub- 
jects (e.g., science and writing) has been assessed infre- 
quently; and while student knowledge is measured, what 
students are taught is not ascertained. 

Several indicators reported in this edition are based on 
NAEP data. Without exception, NAEP results suggest con- 
siderable need for improvement by American students at 
all levels in the range of academic skills and disciplines. 

Indicator 1:1 portrays the results of NAEP reading tests 
administered to 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds on four occasions 
between 1971 and 1984. While improvements were 
registered between 1971 and 1984, large proportions of 
students at all three age levels in 1984 had not acquired 
the reading skills necessaty to handle the academic material 
they would encounter in school. 

For mathematics and science performance by children in 
these three age groups, data from the 1986 NAEP assess- 
ment were not available in time for publication in this 
volume. However, because these subjects are critically im- 



portant for the future U.S. role in a changing world 
economy, the test results from 1981-82 and earlier have 
been depicted (Indicator 1:2), For mathematics, only 
13-year-old students showed any marked improvement in 
1981-82 over the same age group tested in previous years, 
while performance in science for all groups declined steadi- 
ly from the first assessment in 1969-70. 

These deficiencies appear dramatically in Indicator 1:3, 
which offers international comparisons of mathematics per- 
formance by students in the 8th and 12th grades. Tests were 
conducted in school year 1981-82 under the auspices of 
the International Association for Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement (lEA). At both grade levels, U.S. students 
fell below the average performance of students from other 
developed countries participating in the testing program. 

In 1984, NAEP assessed students in the 4th, 8th, and 1 1th 
grades for their skills in writing (Indicator 1:4), Three 
types of writing were evaluated: "informative" (sharing 
knowledge); "persuasive" (conmiunicating different points 
of view); and "imaginative" (fiction writing). Writing skills 
measured by these tests were quite low. Only by 8th grade 
did the average score approximate the "minimal" level of 
200. Eleventh graders showed litde progress: their average 
score of 219 fell well below the 300 level designating "ade- 
quate" performance. Of course, as noted earlier, NAEP 
has its limitations as a data source for student achievement. 

Another outcome gauge is the performance of students on 
pre-coUege tests -the SAT (Scholastic Aptitude Test) and 
the ACT (American College Testing) program-taken as 
part of the college application process (Indicator 1:5), SAT 
scores, following a small rebound from 1982 to 1985 after 
a 17-year decline, held steady in 1986; ACT scores have 
not changed appreciably since 1974. To control for possible 
changes in the test-taking population, the trends for high- 
scoring youth as a percentage of high school graduates 
were examined (Indicator 1:6), These trends generally 
parallel those in average SAT performance. 

College entrance examination tests have certain limitations 
as indicators of outcomes. They are not taken by a repre- 
sentative sample of older secondary school-age youth, but 
only by college-bound students who elect to take them. 
Moreover, the proportion of students who take the tests 
varies widely amopg the States. Finally, whetho- these tests 
measure aptitude or achievement or both is a matter of 
ongoing debate. 

Pointing to low NAEP scores and to SAT score declines, 
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the National Commission on Excellence in Education in 
1983 blamed a curriculum that had become **diluted and 
difiusc.'' The Commission's association of curriculum with 
educational results is based on research as well as com- 
mon sense. Indicator 1:7 presents findings from a recent 
ACT-sponsored analysis of course-taking patterns of 
students who took the ACT in 1985. The study showed 
that within every quartile of class rank, students who had 
taken more coursework m a subject area scored higher on 
the ACT subtest m the same subject. 

Thansitions: Outcon^s of education are not limited to 
students' test performance, though that may be a central 
feature of any system of education indicators. Also signifi- 
cant is the degree to which students successfully transit 
through the education system and, at an age expected by 
society, obtain a high school diploma or its equivalent. 
Completing secondary school is important because of the 
high correlation between dropping out and a number of 
societal problems -including unemployment and criminal 
activity. Indicator 1:8 depicts the rate of high school com- 
pletion, by race and ethnicity. In 1985, the most recent year 
for which there are data, nearly three out of four 18- to 
19-year-olds had completed high school. The completion 
rate rises another 10 percent for 20- to 24-year olds. 

Indicator 1:9 provides another perspective cn this issue 
by looking at the extent to which high school dropouts later 
complete their education. It offers an analysis by sex and 
race of high school sophomores in 1980 who left school 
but subsequently finished their schooling. By 1984, 2 years 
after the expected date of graduation, more than one of 
three dropouts had completed high school, either by earn- 
ing a regular diploma or an equivalency certificate. 

The problem of ^dult illiteracy in American society has 
long been a concern of policymakers. But defining and 
measuring adult illiteracy has perplexed researchers for 
many years. In 1985, NAEP assessed three facets of 
literacy skills of the young adult population aged 21 to 25: 
prose comprehension, document literacy, and quantitative 
literacy. Indicator 7.70 profiles the average scores on these 
scales and on the basic NAEP reading scale by level of 
educational attainment and race. The results of the study 
redefined the problem: there is no widespread problem of 
illiteracy, but rather a serious problem of msufficient levels 
of literacy in the more complex tasks faced every day in 
modem life. Not surprisingly, adults with more education 
performed better on all scales. Moreover, the study also 
indicated that literacy skills continue to grow after high 
school— young adults surpass the scores of in-school 
17-year-olds. 

In today's modem society, a high level of knowledge and 
skills is required for an increasing number of jobs. These 



assets are commonly obtained in academic or specialized 
education after high school. Indicator 1:11 depicts the 
results of a longitudinal study that examined the extent to 
which high school seniors from the class of 1980 have con- 
tinued their schooling. A large percentage did enroll in 
postsecondary programs in the 3 V4 years following high 
school, tiiough proportionately more private school than 
public high school graduates did so. 



Resources 

The education enterprise depends upon certain resources 
to educate the children and youth who attend the Nation's 
schools. These resources may be measured in terms of the 
finances targeted on education and in terms of the material 
and human resources wliich these fiinds purchase. 

Fiscal resources: Three perspectives on fiscal resources 
are presented: expenditures per pupil; trends in pu^^lic 
school revenues; and public school finance in relation to 
population and income. Each of these measurements shows 
that support for elementary and secondary public school 
education in this country has risen substantially during the 
periods presented. Per pupil expenditures in the public 
schools grew significantly m terms of both current and con- 
stant dollars (Indicator 1:12). Even when adjusted for in- 
flation, these expenditures rose by over 50 percent in the 
last 15 years. 

Indicator 1:13 tracks the source^ of these school funds and 
the shifts in the proportion of Federal, State and local con- 
tributions over time. In 1920, for example, localities pro- 
vided 80 percent of the financial support for public schools. 
Today, the largest share is paid by the States. An index 
of fiscal support for the public schools has been developed 
based on the proportion of personal income that is directed 
to the public schools, taking into account the relative size 
of the school-age population. By this measure, support for 
public education has risen substantially over the years (In- 
dicator 1:14), 

Material resources: Another resource designed to bene- 
fit students in elementary and secondary schools is the 
library media center. Indicator 1:15 describes trends from 
1958 to 1985 in the growth, staffing, and support for these 
centers in public schools. (Data on library media centers 
in private schools are available only for 1985.) Non- 
personnel expenditure data for recent years show an overall 
decline per school and per student. The decline is concen- 
trated on fimds for adding to the libraries' collection of 
books and other reading materials, while funds targeted 
for equipment, particulariy microcomputers, mcreased be- 
tween 1978 and 1985. 
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Human resources: Attracting and retaining high quality 
teaching staff has emerged as a prominent topic in the na- 
tional debate. The indicators that follow portray a number 
of relevant concerns about teachers— including different 
ways of looking at their number and their compensation. 

One issue affecting budgets and hiring practices concerns 
the kinds of staff employed in the school system. Indicator 
1:16 contrasts the changes in the number and proportion 
of teachers to total staff since school year 1959-60. The 
number of staff has grown dramatically in the last quarter 
'^entuiy, from about 2 million to a little over 4 million. With 
the hiring of more administrators and a variety of support 
personnel to staff school buildings and central offices, the 
proportion of teachers to total staff declined in the period 
from 65 percent to 53 percent. 

Another topic of debate concerns the number of students 
for whom a teacher should be responsible so that learn- 
ing opportunities are optimized. This is usually measured 
either in terms of class size or pupil/teacher ratio. The 
pupil/teacher ratio is derived using the number of enrolled 
pupils and the total frill-time-equivalent staff available to 
teach them (including art and music teachers who do not 
have regular classroom assignments, but exjluding 
librarians and counselors who do not have classroom 
assignments). Indicator 7;77contrasts pupil/teacher ratios 
in public and private schools, by size and level. 

Two indicators describing the hiring and availability of new 
(cachers are mcluded. Indicator 7:78 projects through 1995 
the estimated demand for new teacher hires in the public 
schools resulting from changes in enrollments and 
pupil/teacher ratios. The emerging need for new hires at 
the elementary school level will continue into the late 
198(ys but then decline in the first half of the 1990's. Mean- 
while, the need for new hires at the secondary level will 
not begin to grow until the late 1980's as enrollments in- 
crease at that level. 

One source of these new hires is recent coUege graduates. 
Indicator 1:19 contrasts and describes graduates entering 
teaching for the first time foUowing graduation in academic 
year 1981-82 and 1983-84. Among 1983-84 graduates, 
11,500 fewer chose to teach. While those majoring in 
education dropped 25 percent during the period, educa- 
tion majors remained the largest source of new teaching 
graduates. However, their proportion dwindled. Eighty- 
two percent of those teaching for the first time foUowing 
graduation in 1981-82 had been education majors. For 
1983-84 graduates, the proportion dropped to 72 percent. 

Regarding teacher compensation. Indicator 1:20 shows that 
vhile in the 1970's the purchasing power of public school 
teachers' salaries actudly declined, die situation is now 



dramatically changed. School systans throughout the coun- 
try are raising teacher salaries. Indeed, between 1980-81 
and 1985-86, teachers' salaries in the public schools in- 
creased 14 percent, adjusting for inflation. By contrast, 
the increase for all workers with 4 years or more of col- 
lege was 10 percent. Indicator 1:21 portrays teachers' in- 
come in a different way. It contrasts the earnings (not only 
salaries) of a" teachers (m public and private schools) with 
those of all woikers. It shows that while in the period 1982 
through 1985 teachers earned considerably less than others 
in jobs requiring a college education, their position relative 
to other woikers did improve, reflecting, in part, the salary 
increases just noted. 

Indirator 1:22 profiles teachers in public and private 
schools, identifying their sex, race/ethnicity, highest col- 
lege degree, and teaching experience. The findings show 
that in both systems, female teachers outnumber male 
teachers by a wide margin, and public school teachers are 
more likely both to have an advanced degree and to have 
been teaching 10 or more years. Ifeachers from both sec- 
tors report working a 50-hour week (Indicator 1:23) with 
about half that time spent in the classroom. The balance 
is spent on such activities as preparing lessons and grading 
student papers. 



Context 

Student characteristics: It is necessary for school officials 
and policymakers to possess basic information about 
students who attend school so that resources can be 
allocated and appropriate programs provided. Six in- 
dicators address this topic. 

Indicator 1:24 describes trends in public and private scho^il 
enrollment from 1970 to the present. For public schools , 
elementary level enrolhnent peaked in 1970-71 at 32.6 
million, while secondary level enrollment peaked at about 
14.5 million during the period 1975-78. The total public 
school enrollment was at its height in 1971 at 46.6 million 
but by 1985 declined to 39.8 million students. The enroll- 
ment of private school children as a percentage of total 
enrollment has been varied during the period. In the fall 
of 1985, it stood at 10.9 percent of all enroUment, the same 
as in 1970. Projections for enrolbnents in elementary and 
secondary public schools are provided in Indicator 1:25. 
The baby boom "echo" is expected to cause elementary 
enrollment to continue rising from 1985 through school 
year 1995-96. Secondary level enroUment should continue 
decreasing through 1990-91 and then begin rising agam. 

Another perspective on school enrollment is provided 
in Indicator 1:26, which presents information on selected 
age groups of students-essentially pre-schoolers, 5- to 
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6-year-olcis, and 16- and 17-year-olds. It charts the stability 
in the enrollment of the latter groiq> over tinie, while por- 
traying the dramatic increase in school attendance by the 
very young. 

The racial and ethnic diversity of American schools is 
shown in Indicator 1:27, which describes changes between 
1976 and 1984. In this time, the proportion of minority 
students in the public schools rose from 24 percent to near- 
ly 30 percent. This growth in minority enrollments was 
due primarily to decreases m white enrollment as well as 
to increases in the enrollment of Asian and Hispanic 
students. Moreover, minority enrollment is not uniform- 
ly distributed throughout the countiy. Some 16,000 school 
districts of varying sizes are operating, yet m 1984, signifi- 
cant proportions of minority students were concentrated 
in the largest school districts. For example, 1 out of every 
4 minority students attended school in one of the 20 largest 
school districts, while those same districts enrolled only 
1 of every 20 white students in the Nation. 

Indicator 1:28 looks at one segment of the school-age 
population, those students receiving special, education pro- 
grams in 1978 and 1984. The proportion of students 
designated as being "specific learning disabled" and those 
classified as "gifted and talented" were each 4 percent of 
the total in 1984, about double the proportions in 1978. 
Other special education categories did not experience as 
great an increase in the period. 

Learning environment: While schools are coping with new 
enrollment patterns and the challenges poscxi by students 
with special needs, other environmental challenges are pre- 
sent as well, some of them in the home and some of them 
in the schools. NAEP data reveal that in recent years, the 
amount of television children watch has increased. At the 
same time, the amount of reading material in homes has 
declined. Indicator 1:29 displays data showing a strong 
relationship between limited television viewing, a con- 
siderable amount of reading materials, and high reading 
scores. 

While the home environment can help or hinder the lear- 
ning process, as measured by such tilings as reading scores, 
the school itself is central. Four indicators describing 
aspects of today's school environment have been selected. 
The first is on discipHne. Indicator 1:30 provides the 
results of a recent survey of public junior and senior high 
school principals, the majority of whom responded that 
students had reported thefts of personal items and school 
authorities had reported law violations to the police. 

A particularly troubling example of student crime is 
substance abuse. Indicator 1:31 presents data on a decade- 
long study measuring the prevalence of student drug and 



alcohol abuse. Among other results, the study found that 
the rate of cocaine use among high school seniors more 
than tripled since 1975. 

Indicator 1:32 features a special analysis based on effec- 
tive schools' research suggesting that certain environmental 
factors in elementary schools seem to promote learning. 
Adapting that research model to high schools and using 
original scales of teachers' perceptions of such variables 
as principal leadership and orderiy environment, the in- 
dicator describes how Catholic school teacne^-s more fre- 
quently reported a positive school climate in their schools 
than did public school teachers. 

The satisfaction that teachers have with their jobs is 
presented m Indicator 1:33. Data show no change between 
1984 and 1986 in the overall index of teacher job satisfac- 
tion. Of men reporting themselves as very or somewhat 
satisfied with teaching as a career, the proportion rose ftom 
74 percent to 79 percent, while the proportion of women 
reporting that range of career satisfaction did not change 
significantly (81 percent and 82 percent in 1984 and 1986, 
respectively). However, the overall proportion who 
reported being "very'' satisfied declmed, while the overall 
proportion wanting to leave the profession increased 
somewhat. 

Perceptions: Another set of context indicators focuses on 
perceptions about the schools. Two of these contrast the 
perspective of the public with that of teachers m the public 
schools. Indicator 1:34 shows the degree to which tlie 
public and the teachers share views about the goals of 
education, while the next indicator (1:35) contrasts their 
perceptions of the problems facmg the schools. Some 
salient di'^oarities do exist. For example, the public puts 
a higher Jue on job-oriented education than do teachers. 
School discipline was the problem most cited by parents 
but it ranked fourth on the teachers' list. The remaining 
indicator (1:36) in this set depicts trends in the public's 
assessment of the schools and other major public institu- 
tions. Since 1983, the public's confidence in schools, as 
well as in some other institutions (such as Congress and 
the military), has risen. 



Requirements: One consequence of the reform era is 
renewed interest in academic rigor. One place where this 
may be gauged is in the requirements schools set for high 
school graduation. The first indicator in this group (1:37) 
contrasts the requirements recommended by the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education with those cur- 
rently in place at public and private schools in this coun- 
try. Private school requirements were found to closely ap- 
proximate the standard set by the Commission on Ex- 
cellence in math, English, and social studies, but not in 
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science; public school standards were lower overall, but 
particularly in mathematics and science. 

The final group of elementary and secondary indicators 
presents aspects of the increasing role of the States in to- 
day's reform era. Indicator 1:38 shows the extent to which 
States since 1983 have been addressing the problem of a 
weak curriculum by increasing graduation requirements 
and demanding more units to be taken in langu£ige arts, 



mathematics, social studies, and science. Similarly, In- 
dicator 1:39 plots trends showing the States' increased use 
of competency testing for high school graduation. The con- 
cluding indicator for elementary and secondary education 
(1:40) shows how competency testing is being applied to 
teachers as well as students. The requirement to pass a 
competency test as a condition for teacher certification has 
been enacted by 44 of the 50 States, plus the District of 
Columbia. 
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A. Outcomes: Student Performance 



Reading performance of 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-old students 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
is a Congrcssionally mandated project that periodically 
assesses knowledge, skills, and attitudes of the Nation's 
children and youth in various subject areas. Different 
learning areas were assessed annually beginning in 1969-70 
and biennially as of 1980-81. Each area is periodically 
reassessed in order to measure change in educational 
achievement. NAEP supplies the most complete and 
representative data available to measure what students in 
the United States know and can do. 

NAEP has measured the reading achievement of 9-, 13-, 
and 17-year-old students five times: in the school years 
1970-71, 1974-75, 1979-80, 1983-84, and lastly in 
1985-86. (Data from the 1985-86 assessment have not yet 
been released.) In each assessment, NAEP has asked 
students to read prose passages or poems and answer 
questions about them. The passages arc drawn from fiction 
and nonfiction. 

Beginning with the 1983-84 assessment, the reading data 
were summarized using a single reading proficiency scale 
on which performance can be con^ared across age groups 
and other subgroups, whether tested at the same time or 
a number of years apart. 

The reading proficiency levels reported here are: 
Rudimentary (150) -The ability to carry out simple. 



discrete reading tasks, including selecting words, phrases, 
or sentences to describe a simple picture and interpreting 
simple written clues to identify a common object. 

Basic (200) -The ability to understand specific or 
sequentially related information, including locating and 
identifying facts, combining ideas, and making inferences 
from simple informational paragraphs, stories, and news 
articles. 

Intermediate (250)— The ability to search for ^)ecific infor- 
mation, interrelate ideas, and generalize from relatively 
lengthy passages dealing with literaturc, science, and social 
studies. 

Adept (300)— The ability to find, understand, summarize, 
and explain rclatively complicated information in literary 
and information passages, including material about topics 
studied at school and less familiar material. 

Advanced (350) -The ability to synthesize and learn from 
specialized reading materials such as scientific materials, 
literary essays, historical documents, and materials similar 
to those found in professional and technical working 
environments. 

See table 1 : 1-1 for further details on reading performance 
by sex, race/ethnicity, rcgion, parental education, type of 
community, reading material in the home, and television 
watched per day. An additional indicator (1:25) shows 
reading proficiency by the amount of reading materials in 
the home and by time spent viewing television. 



Table 1:1 

Percentage of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students at or above the 
Ave reading proficiency levels: 1971 to 1984 



Reading level 


Age 


19^1 


1975 


1980 


1984 






Percent 




Rudimentary 


9 


90.4 


93.3 


94.4 


93.9 


(150) 


13 


99.7 


99.6 


99.8 


99.8 




17 


99.7 


99.9 


99.9 


100.0 


Basic 


9 


58.3 


61,7 


65.1 


64.2 


(200) 


13 


92.3 


92.8 


94.3 


94.5 




17 


96.6 


97,5 


97.9 


98.6 


Intermediate 


9 


15.6 


14.0 


17.0 


18.1 


(250) 


13 


57.0 


57.5 


59.3 


60.3 




17 


80.0 


82.0 


82.8 


83.6 


Adept 


9 


1.1 


0.7 


0.8 


1,0 


(300) 


13 


9.3 


9.7 


10.9 


11.3 




17 


37.2 


36.1 


34.8 


39.2 


Advanced 


9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


(350) 


13 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 




17 


4.9 


3.5 


3.1 


4.9 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. The Reading Report Card, Progress Toward 
Excellence in Our Schools (Report No. 15-R-01), 1985. 
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CHART 1:1 - Trends in reading proficiency level of 9-, i:^., and IT-year-old 
students 



Age 9 



Age 13 




School year ending: 

■ 1971 

■ 1975 

□ 1980 

□ 1984 



Rudimentary 



Basic Intermediate Adept 
Proficiency level 



I I 

Advanced 




' Rudimentary Basic Intermediate Adept 
Proficiency level 



Advanced 



Age 17 





Rudimentary 



Basic Intermediate Adept 
Proficiency level 



Advanced 



SOURCE: National Assessnfient of Educational Progress, 1985. 

• Students at ages 9, 13, and 17 were reading better in 1984 than they were in 1971. Nine- and 13- 
year-olds improved through the 1970's and 17-year-olds improved between 1980 and 1984. The 
recent improvements by 17-year-olds may in part reflect earlier improvements at ages 9 and 13. 

• Six percent of 9-year-olds in 1984 could not do rudimentary reading exercises and were in danger 
of fiiture school failure. Forty percent of 13-year-old students and 16 percent of 17-year-old 
students had not acquired intermediate reading skills, and may have had difficulty reading the range 
of academic material they encountered in school. 

• The majority (61 percent) of 17-year-old students are unable to perform at the adept level, and 
few (5 percent) have advanced reading skills. 
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A. Outcomes: Student Performance 



Mathematics and science performance of 
9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
measured the mathematics achievement of 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-old students m the 1972-73, 1977-78, 1981-82, and 
1985-86 school years. Data from the 1985-86 school year 
have not yet been released. The mathematics assessments 
were designed to measure students' attitudes toward 
mathematics and their abilities in various content areas such 
as numbers and numeration, variables and relationships, 
geometry, measurement, probability and statistics, gr^hs 
and tables, and technology (mcluding the use of calculators 
and computers). 

NAEP measured science achievement in 1969-70, 
1972-73, 1976-77, and 1985-86. Data from the 1985-86 
school year have not yet been released. The National 
Science Foundation sponsored an additional science 
assessment in 1981-82 using test items from the NAEP 
pool. In each science assessment, students were 
administered a variety of questions designed to assess 
achievement in biological, physical, and earth sciences. 
The outcome of these tests determined how well students 



met three broad objectives of science education: (1) to 
know the fundamental aspects of science; (2) to understand 
and apply these fundamental aspects of science in a wide 
range of problem situations; and (3) to appreciate the 
knowledge and processes of science, the consequences and 
limitations of science, and the personal and social relevance 
of science and technology. 



Performance on the NAEP mathematics and science 
assessments is reported as the mean percentage of correct 
responses for each assessment. Since the test items in each 
assessment differ, the reported change in percentage of 
correct responses from one assessment to the next is based 
only on student responses to those items common to 
successive assessments. Both the number and content of 
those common items vary. Percentages correct based on 
different items are not directly comparable. 

See table 1 :2-l for details on science perfomuince by race 
and ethnicity, sex, region, and type of community. 



Table 1:2 

Average mathematics and science performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-oId students: 1970 to 1982 



Subject and 

age group Mean percent of correct responses* 



Mathematics 


1973 


1978 


Change 


1978 


1982 


Change 




9 


38.1 


36.8 


-1.3 


55.4 


56.4 


1.0 




13 


52.6 


50.6 


-2.0 


56.7 


60.5 


3.8 




17 


51.7 


48.1 


-3.6 


60.3 


60.2 


-0.1 




Science 


1970 


1973 


Change 


1973 


1977 


Change 


1977 


9 


61.0 


59.8 


-1.2 


52.3 


52.2 


"0.1 




13 


60.2 


58.5 


-1.7 


54.5 


53,8 


-07 


52.8 


17 


45.2 


42.5 


-2.8 


48.4 


46.5 


-1.9 


617 



'Data from the 1982 Science Assessment and Research Project are not included for 9-year-olds because change for total content items was not reported 
Many test questions differ from one test to the next. Therefore, the change in correct responses is based only on questions common to the two tests being 
compared, in addition, common questions might not be the same from one pair of tests to another. So a certain test might reflect two different response rates, 
depending upon which other test it is being compared with. 

SOURCES: National Assessment of Educational Progress. Mathematical Technical Report: Summary Volume, 1980. National Assessment of Educational Progress 
The Third National Mathematics Assessment: Results. Trends and Issues (Report No. 13-MA-01), 1983. National Assessment of Educational Progress, Three 
National Assessments of Science: Changes in Achievement. 1969-77 (Report No. 08-S-OO), 197&: For change data from 1977 to 1982: Science Assessment and 
Research Project, images of Science. A Summary of Results from the 1981-82 National Assessment In Science. 1983 
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CHART 1:2-Chaiiges in mathematics and science performance of 9^, 13-, and 17-year-olds 



Change in percent correct 
5 -1 

4- 

3- 

2 - 
1 - 

0 

-1 - 

-2- -1.3 
-3- 
-4- 

-5 J 



Mathematics 



1.0 




-2.0 



Change between: 

■ 1973-78 
0 1978-82 



-3.6 



9-year-olds 13-year-olds 17-year-olds 



Science 




Change between: 

■ 1970-73 
0 1973-77 
□ 1977-82 



9-year-olds 



1 3-year-olds 1 7-year-olds 



SOURCES: National Assessment of Educational Progress and the 
Science Assessment and Research Project. 

• From 1973 to 1982, mathematics performance was relatively stable for 9-year-olds, improved for 13-year- 
olds, and declined for 17-year-olds. 

• Between 1970 and 1973, science performance showed overall declines for all three ages; science perform- 
ance has continued to decline substantially for 17-year-olds since 1973. 
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A. Outcomes: Student Performance 



International mathematics achievement 
of students in the 8th and 12th grades 

The NAEP mathematics test series allows comparisons 
over time of the perfonnance by American students in cer- 
tain age groups. But data also are available that provide 
international comparisons. Because educational progress 
both depends on and contributes to the economic progress 
of the Nation, comparing U.S. scores with those of other 
countries is important. 



In school year 1981-82, the Second International 
Mathematics Study was conducted under the auspices 
of the International Association for the Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement (lEA), an international net- 
work of leading educational research institutions. The 
tests were designed to determine the general course 
content of the mathematics curriculum in each coun- 



try, how the math subjects were taught, and how 
well the students performed. TVventy-four developing 
and developed countries or provinces within those 
countries took part. The groups sampled were taken 
from (a) students enrolled in regular mathematics 
classes in the 8th grade or equivalent, and (b) stu- 
dents in advanced 12th grade classes, that is, those 
mathematics classes requiring as a prerequisite 2 
years of algebra and 1 year of geometry. 

The data below compare scores by subject for the 
United States, for participating developed countries 
combined, and for Japan, the highest scoring country. 
Without exception, the United States performance 
levels were below the international average and sub- 
stantially below the performance levels of Japan. 



NOTE: How achievement levels on these tests relate to students* opportunity 
to learn is addiesscd in The Underachieving Cuiriculum." Intemationid Associa- 
tion for the Evaluation of Education Achievement (Champaign, XL: Stipes 
Publishing Co.), 1987. 



Table 1:3A. 



Average percent correct on an international test of mathematics achievement for students in 
the 8th graded or equivalent in participating developed countries: 1982 



Country 


Total 


Arithmetic 


Algebra Geometry 


Statistics 


Measurement 






Average percent correct 






United States 


46.0 


51.4 


42.1 37.8 


57.7 


40.8 


International mean^ 


52.0 


53.1 


46.4 44.8 


59.4 


53.8 


Japan 


63.5 


60.3 


60.3 57.6 


70.9 


68.6 



SOURCE: Livingstone, I.D. "Perceptions of the Intended and Implemented Mathematics Curriculum." A report of the Second International Mathematics 
Study prepared by the members of the International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement for the U.S. Department of Education. 
Center for Statistics. June 1985. 



Table 1:3B 



Average achievement score on an international test in algebra and calculus 
taken by advanced mathematics students in the 12th grade or equivalent in 
participating developed countries: 1982 





Algebra 


Calculus 


Country 


Average achievement scored 


United States 


43.7 


43.2 


International mean^ 


49.0 


48.6 


Japan 


57.1 


57.6 



^The grade for the analysis was defined as that grade in which a majority of students attained the age 13.00 to 13.11 by the middle 
of the school year. For Japan, the 7th grade was used because the Japanese considered the test more appropriate for that grade. 
2See tables 1 :3- 1 and 1 :3-2 for test data for each of the 14 developed countries and provinces included in the international mean shown 
here: Belgium (Flemish and French). Canada (British Columbia and Ontario). England and Wales (coni)lned). Finland. Hungary. Japan. 
New Zealand. Scotland. Sweden, and the United States. France and the Netheriands are Included for 8th grade only. 

3The score is based on an international test of 63 items in algebra and calculus with the score standardized for the participating 
countries. 

SOURCE: Miller. 0. and Linn. R.L.. "Cross National Achievement with Oifferential Retention Rates." unpublished contractor 
report to the Center for Statistics. April. 1986. special tabulations. 
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CHART 1:3A-P^niiaiice by 8th grade students on an internaticMial test in 
mathematics: 1982 




CHART l:3B-P^onnance by advanced mathematics students in the 12th grade on 
international tests: 1982 




Subject area 



SOURCE: International Asaoclatlon for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement, Second Inter* 
national Mathematica Study, 1986 reporta. 

(1) The grade for analyala waa defined aa all etudenta In that grade In which a majority attained 
the age 13.00 to 13.11 by the middle of the achool year For Japan, the 7th grade waa used 
becauae the Japaneae considered the teat more appropriate for that grade. 



• On all tests, U.S. mathematics perfomiance lagged behind not only high scoring Japan, but also 
the average of all participating developed countries. 
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A. Outcomes: Student Perfonnance 



Writing performance of 4tli, Stfai, and 
11th grade students 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
measured the writing achievement of American school 
children most reccntiy in 1983--84. The assessment was 
administered to nationally representative samples of 4th, 
8th, and lith grade public and private school students. 

Tasks in the 1983-84 assessment involved three types of 
writing: 

Informative writing shares knowledge and conveys 
messages, instructions, and ideas. Tasks mcluded 
preparing a note mstructing a friend to care for a pet, 
describing a surrealistic painting, and comparing 
modem-day food with frontier food after reading a 
passage about frontier life. 
Persuasive writing conmiunicates specific pomts of 
view. Tasks included selecting a school rule and con- 
vmcing the principal that it should be changed, and 
writing to apply for a summer job helping out at a 
swimming pool. 

Imaginative writing includes literary and expressive 
compositions. Tasks were writing a story about adven- 
tures with a flashlight having special powers, and com- 
posing a scary ghost story. 

Each writing task was scored in terms of the specific goal 
of that task. Papers were judged to be: 

Unsatisfactory -Failed to reflect a basic under- 
standing of the task (scale score=100); 
Minimal -Recognized the elements needed to com- 
plete the task, but were not managed well enough to 
insure the intended purpose (200); 
Adequate-Included features critical to accomplishing 
the purpose of the task and were likely to have the in- 
tended effect (300); 

Elaborated -Beyond adequate, reflecting a higher 

level of coherence and elaboration (400); 

Not rated -Illegible or otherwise unscorable (0). 



Table 1:4 

Average writing perfonnance of 4th, 8th, and 
11th grade students, by race/cthnicity: 1984 

Average writing scores* for grade: 



Race/ethnicity 


4 


8 


11 


Total 


158 


205 


219 


Black 


138 


186 


200 


Hispanic 


146 


188 


200 


Asian 


163 


211 


219 


White 


163 


211 


224 


^Average Response Method, 



SOURCE: National Assessnfient of Educational Progress, The Writing Report 
Card, Writing Actiievement In American Schools, 1984 (Report 15-W-02). 1986, 

The Average Response Method (ARM) measures of 
writing achievement presented in table 1 :4 are the averages 
of respondents' scores on 10 tasks involving different types 
of writing. (Separate scores were not derived for Infor- 
mative, Persuasive and Imaginative areas.) See technical 
note 1:4 in appendix A for further information on scale 
construction. 

The Writing Report Card* concluded that most students, 
of all racial/ethnic backgrounds, are unable to write well 
except in response to the simplest of tasks. While writing 
performance was better at the higher grades, even in the 
1 1th grade fewer than one-fourth of the students performed 
adequately. In general, American students can write at 
some minimal level, but cannot express themselves suffi- 
ciently well to ensure that their writing will accomplish 
the intended purpose. 

See appendix table 1 :4-l for further details on writing per- 
formance by sex, region, parental education, size/type of 
community, amount of reading material in the home, and 
television watched per day. 



♦National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Writing Report Card, 
Writing Achievement in American Schools, 1984 (Report 15-W-02), 1986, 
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CHART 1:4-Writiiig performance, by race/ethnicity: 1984 



Average writing score 

Elaborated 400- 
350- 

Adequate 300- ■ 
2S0- 

Minimat 20O- ■ 
150- 

Unsatisfactory ioo- 



Race/ethnicity 

□ Black ■ Asian 

B Hispanic □ White 



50- 




SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Writing Report Card, 1966. 

• On average, students at all grade levels were unable to express themselves well enough to ensure that their 
writing will accomplish its intended purpose. Even in the 1 1th grade, average writing performance was only 
slightly above the minimal level. 

• While the writing performance of 8th graders was considerably better than that of 4th graders, the writing 
performance of 11th graders was only slightly better than that of 8th graders. 



The writing peifformance of Asian and white students was higher than that of black and Hispanic students. 
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A. Outcomes: Student Performance 



College entrance examination scores 

Performance on college entrance tests is frequently used 
as a measure of our schools' effectiveness. The tests taken 
most frequently by college-bound students in the United 
States are the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and the 
American College Tbsting Program Assessment (ACT). 
These tests are designed to predict how well students might 
perform in college and are not intended as measures of the 
outcomes of elementary and secondary schooling. The 
SAT, for instance, is described as a test of ''developed 
abilities'* which is not linked to any specific hi^ school 
curriculum. Care must be taken not to inteipret perfor- 
mance on these tests as overdl measures of what is learned 
in schools. College entrance examination scores by State 
are given in appendix table 1:5-1. 

College entrance examhation tests are ^ically taken by 
juniors and seniors in high school who plan to apply for 
college admission. Students taking college entrance tests 
do not represent all high school students; the scores 



reported here do not reflect the performance of the many 
high school students who are not planning to go to college. 

Scores on the SAT and ACT are reported separately for 
public and private high school students. Students attftn<fing 
private hi^ schools generally score higher on the ACT 
and verbal SAT tests than public school students. However, 
scores on the SAT mathematics test are similar for both 
public and private high school students. Appendix table 
1 :5-2 shows SAT and ACT scores by control of the high 
school. 

lYends in scores on the Prelimmary Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (PSAT), taken by sq>homores and juniors in prepara- 
tion for the SAT, provide an interesting contrast to trends 
in scores on the SAT. Scores on the PSAT remained stable 
through the 1960's, but during the 1970's dropped parallel 
to the decline in scores on the SAT. Appendix table 1:5-3 
shows PSAT scores by year. 



IVible 1:5A 

Scholastic Aptitude Test scores: 
School year endisig 1963 to 1986 



Math- 
emat- 





Verbal 


ICS 


Total 


Average test scores 


1963 


478 


502 


980 


1964 


475 


498 


973 


1965 


473 


496 


969 


1966 


471 


496 


967 


1967 


466 


492 


958 


1968 


466 


492 


958 


1969 


463 


493 


956 


1970 


460 


488 


948 


1971 


455 


488 


943 


1972 


453 


484 


937 


1973 


445 


481 


926 


1974 


444 


480 


924 


1975 


434 


472 


906 


1976 


431 


472 


903 


1977 


429 


470 


899 



Math- 
emat- 



Vtar 


Verbal 


ICS 


Total 


Average test scores 


1978 


429 


468 


897 


1979 


427 


467 


894 


1980 


424 


466 


890 


1981 


424 


466 


890 


1982 


426 


467 


893 


1983 


425 


468 


893 


1984 


426 


471 


897 


1985 


431 


475 


906 


1966 


431 


475 


906 



Averages for 1972 through 1986 are based on college-bound senlora. Averages 
for 1963 through 1971 ve estimates provided by the College Entrance Examination 
Board; background Information needed for specific Identification of college-bound 
senlora was not collected before 1972. 

SOURCES: College Entrance Examination Board, NitlonH Report: CollBge-Bound 
Proflli Report, Norm»tlv$ D»ta, various yeare. 



Table 1:5B 

American College Testing scores: 
School year ending 1970 to 1986 



Year* 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1966 



English 



18.5 
18.0 
17.9 
18.1 
17.9 
17.7 
17.5 
17.7 
17.9 
17.9 
17.9 
17.8 
17.9 
17.8 
18.1 
18.1 
18.5 



Math- 

emat- Social 
ICS studies 



Natural 
sciences 



Composite 



Average test scores 



20.0 
19.1 
18.8 
19.1 
18.3 
17.6 
17.5 
17.4 
17.5 
17.5 
17.4 
17.3 
17.2 
16.9 
17.3 
17.2 
17.3 



19.7 


20.8 


19.9 


18.7 


20.5 


19.2 


18.6 


20.6 


19.1 


18.3 


20.8 


19.2 


18.1 


20.8 


18.9 


17.4 


21.1 


18.6 


17.0 


20.8 


18.3 


17.3 


20.9 


18.4 


17.1 


20.9 


18.5 


17.2 


21.1 


18.6 


i7.2 


21.1 


18.5 


17.2 


21.0 


18.5 


17.3 


20.8 


18.4 


17.1 


20.9 


18.3 


17.3 


21.0 


18.5 


17.4 


21.2 


18.6 


17.6 


21.4 


18.8 



!«f "'!'.!2LJ^^° «™ on all high school students tested. For 

1985 and 1986, averages are based on college-bound seniors only. 

Seniors, various years. The American College Ming Program. We High School 
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CHART 1:5- Trends in college entrance examination scores 



SAT scores 




Test 

Mathematics 
— Verbal 



■| I 1 s I I r 

1963 1965 1967 1969 1971 1973 1975 1977 1979 1981 1983 1985 | 

^chcx)l year ending 
SOURCE: The College Board 



ACT scores 




Test 

English 
Mathematics 
Social studies 
Natural science 

Composite 



School year ending 



1986 



SOURCE: The American College Testing Program. 

Total SAT scores declined steadily from 1963 to 1980, for an overall decline of 90 points, but have increased 
by 16 points since 1980. The increase from 1984 to 1985 of 9 points was the largest annual increase in recent 
years and represented a recovery to 1975 levels. There was no further increase in 1986, however. 

The composite ACT score declined somewhat from the early 1970's to the niid-1970's. The composite score 
of 18.8 in 1986 was the highest since 1974. 



A. Outcomes: Student Performance 



High school graduates scoring over 600 
on the Scholastic Aptitude Ibst 

The decline in Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores 
from the early 1960's through the 1970's is well 
known. Many explanations have been offered for this 
disturbing trend. The College Board's Advisory P^el 
on the Scholastic Aptitude Test Score Decline at- 
tributed part of the decline in the 1960's to changes in the 
population of test-takers.^ 

Test score trends may be examined in a variety of ways. 
One common way is to plot the average performance on 
a test over time, to see how the typical test-taker in 1982, 
for instance, scored relative to the typical test-taker in 
1969. 

Another way to study trends is to examine the pro- 
portion of high-scoring students in the population. This 
figure may be less susceptible to fluctuations due to a 
changmg pool of test-takers. One might assume that the 
college chances of highly able students have not changed 
appreciably m recent years, and that most academically 
talented high school students take the SAT (in those areas 
where it is the prevalent college entrance exam). If these 
assumptions are true, then changes in the proportion of 
high-scoring students ought not be attributed to a chang- 
ing pool of SAT examinees; explanations for the trends 

Table 1:6 



must lie elsewhere. Yet trends m the proportion of high 
school graduates scoring over 600 on the verbal and mathe- 
matics subtests are very similar to the overall trends in 
average performance on the SAT for the same period. The 
proportion of high scorers declined fairly steadily during 
the 1970's, but has increased during the 1980's. 

The Advisory Panel concluded that declines in per- 
formance among high scorers represent the effects of 
pervasive influences that affected the scores of all 
types of SAT takers. These include shifts in high 
school curricula and standards away from academic 
rigor, the declining role of the family in education 
and possibly the effects of increased television watch- 
ing. The recent upswing in scores may reflect a shift in 
some of these forces. 

The percentage of high school graduates scoring 26 or 
above in the American College Testing Program is given 
in appendix table 1:6-1. 



♦Advisory Panel on the Scholastic Aptitude Test Score Decline. On Further £r- 
amnation. New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 1977. Sec also 
E:kland, B.K. XoUege Examination TVends," in Austin, G.R. and Garber, H., 
(edsO, The Rise and Fall of National Test Scores, New York: Academic Press, 
1982. 



Percentage of high school graduates scoring above 600 on the SAT 
verbal and mathematics tests: 1972 to 1986 



Graduation Number of ^^^^'^ h^athematlcsi 



year graduates Number Percent Number Percent 

(in thousands) 



1972 


3.001 


116.620 


3.9 


182.602 


6.1 


1973 


3.036 


98.256 


3.2 


169.029 


5.6 


1974 


3,073 


98.766 


3.2 


169.844 


5.5 


1975 


3.133 


79.133 


2.5 


155.516 


5.0 


1976 


3.148 


81.964 


2.6 


163.398 


5.2 


1977 


3,155 


78.342 


2.5 


157.466 


5.0 


1978 


3.127 


77.732 


2.5 


155.846 


5.0 


1979 


3.117 


76.261 


2.4 


149.021 


4.8 


1980 


3.043 


71.363 


2.3 


149.615 


4.9 


1981 


3.020 


69.612 


2.3 


143.566 


4.8 


1982 


3.001 


70.448 


2.3 


150.822 


5.0 


1983 


2,888 


66.292 


2.3 


153.344 


5.3 


1984 


2,773 


70,479 


2.5 


160,634 


5.8 


1985 


22.683 


76.977 


2.9 


166.932 


6.2 


1986 


32.641 


78.742 


3.0 


179.586 


6.8 



1 Based on coliege*bound seniors only. 

^Preliminary: revised from previously published figure. 

^Estimated. 

SOURCES: College Entrance Examination Board. National Report, College^Bound Seniors, various years. U.S. Department 
c Education Statistics. Digest of Education StatisVcs. 1987 (based on Nonpublic Elementary and 

secondary Schools surveys Common Core of Data surveys, and unpublished tabulations): "Targeted Forecast: Public 
High School Graduates." Statistical Highligtits. 19B7. ruio^aoi. ruuno 
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CHART 1:6— Percentage of high sdiool graduates scoring above 600 cm the SAT verbal and 
mathematics tests 



Percent 
scoring 
above 600 

10 n 



9- 



8- 



3- 



2- 



1 - 



Mathematics 
— Verbal 




— I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 

1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985j 

1986 

Graduation year 



SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board. National Report: College- 
Bound Seniors, various years, and Digest of Education Statistics, 1987. 



• The proportion of high school graduates with high SAT scores declined during the 1970's and has risen 
in the 1980's. 

• The trends for the proportion of high SAT scorers generally paralleled the trends in average SAT perform- 
ance for the same period. 
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A. Oistcomes: Student Performance 



Academic coursework and achie ement 

The 1980's have been a period of renewed concern about 
the adequacy of high school students' academic prepara- 
tion for postsecondaiy education and employment. Follow- 
ing publication of A Nation at Risk, a number of States 
passed legislation increasing high school graduation and 
college entrance requirements.! A number of studies 
have shown that course-taking affects achievement.^ Such 
achievement might be reflected in higher standardized test 
scores, more effective performance in advanced courses 
in the area, or improved job performance. Such factors 
as the ability levels of individual students and the quality 
(as distinct from the quantity) of the courses taken also have 
an effect on subsequent academic performance. 

In the fall of 1985, the Ajmerican College Testing (ACT) 
Program expanded the collection of information on high 
school courses taken by students completing the ACT 
Assessment, Students were asked to indicate which of 30 
secondary-level courses they had taken or planned to take 
before graduating from high school. The particular courses 
listed included those that customarily form the basis of a 
college preparatory (academic or'^core'^ high school cur- 
riculum and are frequently required or recommended for 
admission to postsecondary institutions. These 30 courses 
were selected to give a relatively complete picture of a stu- 
dent's basic academic preparation. See technical note 1:7 
in appendix A for a complete listing of the courses 
included. 

With the collection of this expanded course information, 
it became possible to examine the ACT scores of students 
with differing preparation in the four subject areas repre- 
sented in the ACT tests -English, mathematics, natural 
science, and social science. It was expected that students 
who took more courses in an area would score higher on 
the corresponding test. 

On average, high school seniors who had taken more 
coursework did score higher on the corresponding test. 
This study examined the effects of taking more coursework 
for students at different levels of academic ability, defined 
as rank in class. Students who ranked higher tended to take 
more coursework, but within class rank quartiles, students 



Table 1:7 

American College Testing (ACT) Assessment 
average scores, by content area and number of 
courses taken in relevant content area: 1985 



Content area Total 1 



Number of courses taken In content area* 



English 
Mattiematics 
Social studies 

Natural science 21.5 17.4 



Average scores 
18.6 15.2 16.7 17.3 18.7 19.0 



17.5 9.3 11.3 15.1 18.7 22.0 24 3 26 5 
17.8 15.2 17.0 17.9 18.2 18.5 18 4 183 
' ■ ' 19.3 22.6 25.4 - - - 



—Insufficient number of students. 



•Course may have been taken for one term oi full year. 

SOURCE: Laing, J.. Engen, H., and Maxey. J. "The Relationship of High 
School Coursework to the Corresponding ACT Assessment Scores." ACT 
Research Report 87-3, mi 



witii more coursework scored higher on the ACT subtests. 
This relationship was most apparent in the areas of mathe- 
matics and natural sciences. While there are no data on 
the quality of individual courses taken, the quantity of 
courses is related to the group average scores of students, 
and the completion of one more course in a content area 
is associated with an increase in the average subtest score. 
In sum, one tends to know more about those subjects one 
has studied more.3 



'The National Commission on Excellence in Education. A Nation at Risk: The 
Imperative for Educational Reform. Washington. D.C.: U.S. Ck)vcnuncm Print- 
ing Office. 1983. 

^Alexander. K.L. and Pallas. A.M. "Curriculum Reform and School Perfor- 
mance: An Evaluation of the *New Basics'." American Journal of Education 
Vol. 92. pp. 391-420. 1984. Jones. L.V. "White-black Achievement DifttT^ 
ences.'' American Psychologist, Vol. 39,pp. 1207-1213. 1984. Schmidt. WH. 
"High School Course-taking: Its Relationship to Achievement.'yownifl/o/O^r- 
riculum Studies, Vol. 15. pp. 311-332. 1983. U.S. Department of EducaUon. 
The Condition of Education. 19S2 Edition, 196-197. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 1982. 

^Uing. J.. Engen. H.. and Maxey. J. "The Relationship of High School 
Coursework to the Corresponding ACT Assessment Scores." ACT Research 
Report 87-3. mi. 
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CHART 1:7-Aven«e ACT subject area scores, by number of courses taken in relevant 
subject area: 1985 



Average score 




Njmber of courses taken 



SOURCE: Laino, Enger, and Maxey, ACT Research Report 87-3, 1CB7. 



• Taking an additional course in a subject area was associated with a higher average score on the ACT test 
in the same area, with the exception of a sixth or seventh course in social studies. 

• Increases in the average test scores with each additional course taken were much larger for mathematics 
and natural sciences than for English and social studies. 
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A. Outcomes; Itansitions 



High school completion, by race and 
ethnicity 

One important measure of this Nation's success in 
educating its youth is the proportion of its students who 
complete secondary school. Those who drop out may not 
obtain sufficient knowledge and sldlls to function produc- 
tively in our society. 

The pubUc generaUy expects an 18- or 19-year-old to have 
a high school diploma or its equivalent. And, indeed, most 
do. However, many students take longer to complete their 
high school education. For example, the percentage of 20- 
to 24-year-olds who have completed their secondary school 



education h about 10 percentage points greater than for 
18- to 19-year-oids. In the 1980's, for the population 25-34, 
the completion rate is even higher (see appendix table 

These data were computed from tabulations from the 
Bureau of the Census Current Population Surveys. They 
were coUected from household interviews and include in- 
formation on individuals who convicted 12 or more years 
of schooling or who obtained an alternative credential such 
as a General Educational Development (GED) certificate. 



Table 1:8 

^loT^'iSiUo ms """" "^^"^^ '^^^^"^ ^« 



Age: 18 to 19 



Total 



White 



Black 



Age: 20 to 24 



Hispanic^ 



Total 



1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



Percentage of age group 



White 



Black 



73.4 
73.7 
73.1 
72.9 
73.5 
72.8 
73.7 
72.5 
72.0 
72.7 
73.3 
74.6 



76.2 
77.0 
75.4 
75.7 
76.3 
75.3 
76.1 
74.8 
74.5 
75.6 
75.5 
76.7 



55.8 
52.8 
58.2 
54.9 
54.9 
56.4 
59.3 
59.6 
58.2 
591 
63.0 
62.B 



Percentage of age group 



48.9 


83.9 


50.0 


83.9 


50.9 


83.7 


50.7 


83.7 


48.9 


83.7 


53.7 


83.2 


46.1 


83.8 


47.2 


83.7 


51.7 


84.1 


50.3 


83.3 


58.3 


84.6 


49.8 


85.3 



85.6 
85.9 
85.4 
85.1 
85.2 
84.9 
85.1 
85.0 
85.4 
84.6 
85.7 
i.O 



72.5 
70.5 
71.9 
73.4 
73.5 
71.8 
74.3 
75.7 
76.2 
75.8 
79.3 
80.8 



Hispanic^ 



59.0 
61.3 
58.0 
56.6 
58.7 
55.8 
57.1 
59.3 
60.2 
56.6 
60.7 
67.4 



'Most Of the year-to-year differences in con,p,etic« rates ,or Hispanics are not stafstically significant due to the sn,.. s-.e of the Hispanic sample. Hispanfcs m^be 
l^cTul nSir l'^ '''' '"'"""^"^ Current Population Survey data tapes 
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CHART 1:8A— High school completion rates, by race and Hispanic origin, persons 
aged 18-19 



Percent completed 
80 n 




Hispanic 



-I 1 1 r 

1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 

Year 



1 1 

1984 1985 



CHART 1:8B— High school completion rates, by race and Hispanic origin, persons 
aged 20-24 




Hispanic 



T i 1 r 

1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 

Year 



T 1 

1984 1985 



SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. Series P-20. 



• Nationally, slightly less than three-quarters of all 18- and 19-year-olds have completed high school. 

• The proportion of 20- to 24-year-olds who have completed high school has held steady at about 84 percent 
since 1974. 

• The high school conq)letion rate among black youth, for both 18- to 19- and 20- to 24-year-olds, was higher 
in 1985 than m 1975. The rates for both black and Hispanic youth still lag far behind those of whites. 
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A. Outcomes: Ihmsitions 



High school dropouts who later complete 
their education 



The extent to which students drop out of high school is seen 
by many as an important indicator of the Nation's overall 
education performance. Dropping out is associated with 
a wide variety of costs, both to the individual and soci- 
ety. An individual's failure to cotnpleXc high school may 
result in limited occupational and eponomic oppor- 
tunities. I The costs to society may entail increased expen- 
ditures for government assistance to individuals and 
families, higher rates of crime, and maintenance of cosdy 
programs for the purpose of public employment and 
training. 2 

The High School and Beyond study provides information 
about the educational attainment of the 1980 sophomore 
class. About one in six students from that class dropped 
out of high school^ before their expected graduation in 
1982. Dropout rates for blacks and Hispanics were higher 
than those for whites, with almost one in five blacks and 
one in four Hispanics dropping out before graduation. 
Males generally dropped out at higher rates than females, 
and tile difference was greater for blacks than for whites 
or Hispanics. On^ in four black males dropped out before 
their graduation, while only about one in six black females 
dropped out. 

While these dropout rates appear to be alarmingly high, 
many students who drop out of high school subsequendy 
return to complete their education, either by earning a 
regular diploma or an equivalency certificate. More than 
one in three dropouts from tiie 1980 sophomore class 
returned and graduated within 2 years of expected gradua- 
tion. Ultimately, almost 90 percent of die class of 1982 
completed tiieir high school education by 1984. However, 
just as blacks and Hispanics were more likely to drop out 
than were whites, tiiey were also less likely to return and 
complete their education once they had dropped out.^ 
Only 30 percent of Hispanic dropouts and 33 percent of 
black dropouts completed school within 2 years of tiieir 



Table 1:9 

High school dropouts and completers, 
sophomore class of 1980, by sex and 
race/ethnicity 



Race/ethniclty 



Total 



Male 



Female 



Total 
White 
Biack 
Hispanic 



Total 
White 
Biack 
Hispanic 



Total 
White 
Biack 
Hispanic 



Percent who dropped out 

16.4 18,2 14.6 

137 14,9 12.6 

21.6 26,6 17,3 

27.1 28,2 25.8 

Percent of dropouts who completed by fall 1964 

38,1 39,7 36.0 

41.4 41,5 41.2 
33.1 38.2 26.1 
30.3 34.1 25.7 

Percent of ail students who completed by fall 1984 

69.8 89.0 90 7 

91.9 91.3 92.6 

85.5 83.6 87.2 
61.1 81.4 80.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics. Hioh 
School and Beyond study, 1980 sophomore class second follow-up data file 
special tabulations, 1967. 

scheduled graduation, as compared to 41 percent of white 
dropouts. 



'Rumbcrger, R,W, (1983), "Dropping Out of High School: The Influence of 
Race, Sex, and Family Background." American Educational Research Journal 
Vol. 20. pp, 199-220, 

'Ehrlich, I, (1975), "On the Relationship Between Education and Crime." In 
Juster, RT. (edj. Education, Income and Motor Sktlls, pp. 195-201. 
^The dropout rate reported here U different from the completk)n rate based on 
the Current Population Survey reported in Indicator 1:8, For a full discussion 
of the differences between these statistics, see Fallas, A, (1987), School Dropouts 
in the United States. In Stem, J,. & Williams, M.F. (eds,). The Condition of 
Education, 1986 Edition, Also for a definition of high school dropouts used in 
this indicator, see the glossary. 

^However, Mack males and females differed significantiy in th - . which 
they returnee, to school. While black males tended to drop 0U1 • . rates 
than black females, black males tended to return at higher rate?: 
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CHART 1:9-Percentage of dropouts from the class of 1982 who completed high school 
by faU 1984 



Sex 
Male 

Female 



Race/ethnicity 
Total 

White 
Black 

Hispanic 



□ 




Percentage completing by fall 1984 



SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond study. 1987. 

• While about 16 percent of the high school sophomore class of 1980 dropped out of school before scheduled 
graduation, nearly 40 percent of the dropouts returned by 1984 to complete their high school education. 

• White students, while less likely to drop out than black or Hispanic students, were more likely to return 
and complete high school once they did drop out. Males, while more likely to drop out than females, were 
also more likely to return and complete high school. 
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A. Outcomes: Ihmsitions 



Literacy skills of young adults 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (N AEP) 
recently completed an assessment of the literacy skills of 
young adults aged 21 to 25. Rather than a single measure 
or specific point on a scale that separates the **literate'' from 
the 'Illiterate,'' the NAEP approach provides an understand- 
ing of the various types and levels of literacy skills that 
allow an individual successfully to use a broad range of 
materials for different purposes. The definition of literacy 
used was: Using printed and written information to Junc- 
tion in society, to achieve one's goals, and to develop one's 
knowledge and potential. 

The literacy skills of young adults were characterized on 
three scales representing distinct aspects of literacy: 
Plrose comprehension-knowledge and skills needed 
to understand and use information from texts such as 
poems, editorials, and news stories; 
Document literacy -knowledge and skills needed to 
locate and use information in nontextual materials, in- 
cluding tables, forms, maps and bus schedules; 
Quantitative literacy -knowledge and skills needed 
to apply arithmetic operations in combination with 
printed materials, as in balancing a checkbook or com- 
pleting an order form. 

In addition, multiple-choice exercises similar in content 
to traditional tests of reading achievement were ad- 



ministered to the young adults in order to link their per- 
formance to that of students in the NAEP reading assess- 
ment. The scales, ranging from 0 to 500, are further 
described in technical note 1:10 in appendix A. 

This survey demonstrates that there is a serious literacy 
problem, but it is not one of illiteracy for the overwhelm- 
ing majority of young adults. Most can perform easy tasks, 
such as writing a simple description of the job they would 
like, matching money-saving coupons to a short shopping 
list, or totaling entries on a bank deposit slip. However, 
only a small percentage do well on more complex and chal- 
lenging tasks. (These might include deriving die main argu- 
ment from a newspaper editorial, using a bus schedule to 
select the appropriate bus for given departures and arrivals, 
or determining the 10 percent tip on a restaurant bill.) A 
study based on the Young Adult Literacy data warns that 
schools, families, businesses, and others must work 
together to avoid a future of widening social divisions and 
diminished productivity that will result if current literacy 
levels are not improved.*See table 1:10-1 for literacy scale 
scores by selected demographic characteristics. 

*Venezky, R.L., KaesUe, C.F., and Sum. A.M. The Subtle Danger, Reflections 
on the Literacy Abilities of America's Young Adults. Center for the Assessment 
of Educational Progress, Educational Testing Service (Report No. 16-CAEP-Ol), 
January 1987. 



Table 1:10 

Average scale scores of young adults aged 21 to 25 on the NAEP reading scale, prose, 
document, and quantitative scales, by race/ethnicity and educational attainment: 1985 



Race/ethnicity 
and scale 



Total 

NAEP reading 

Prose 

Document 

Quantitative 
White 

NAEP reading 

Prose 

Document 

Quantitative 
Black 

NAEP reading 

Prose 

Document 

Quantitative 
Hispanic 

NAEP reading 

Prose 

Document 

Quantitative 



Total 



305.0 
305.0 
305.0 
305.0 

313.8 
314.4 
315.7 
314.6 

263.3 
256.3 
255.7 
259.1 

266.6 
285.5 
278.7 
280.3 



Educational attainment 



Less than 
high school 



High school 



253.6 
253.4 
246.5 
253.3 

262.8 
265.9 
259.5 
265.7 

230.1 
223.7 
215.7 
223.2 

243.5 
234.5 
226.6 
235.5 



equivalency 
certificate 


High school 
graduate 


Some 
postsecondary 


College 
degree 




Average scale scores* 






283.9 


292.8 


319.9 


343.2 


287.3 


291.9 


319.3 


344.6 


280.8 


292.5 


320.8 


348.1 


275.3 


291.5 


320.4 


344.8 


291.3 


300.5 


326.0 


345.9 


296.4 


300.6 


326.0 


346.7 


287.0 


301.8 


328.2 


351.6 


282.4 


300.2 


326.8 


346.6 




259.5 


284.9 


310.7 




253.0 


281.0 


307.3 




251.8 


279.8 


302.4 




256.3 


282.8 


302.9 




284.3 


302.8 






285.8 


299.1 






277.4 


297.1 






275.7 


303.1 





—Insufficient numUr of cases. 
"Based on those who took the assessment or simulation tasl<s (98 percent of the sample). 
SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. Young Adult Literacy, 1985 (special tabulations, 1987). 
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CHART 1:10-NAEP reading proficiency scale scores of young adults aged 21 to 25, by 
race/ethnicity and educational level: 1985 



Educational level 

■ Less than high school 

■ High school graduate 

■ Some postsecondary 
□ College graduate 




White 



Hispanic 

Race/ethnicity 



Black 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Young Adult Literacy. 1985. 

• Black young adults, on average, perform significantiy below white young adults on the NAEP reading scale. 
These differences appear at each level of educational attainment. Hispanic young adults, generally, perform 
midway between their black and white peers. 

• Performance on the NAEP reading scale rises markedly with each additional level of education. 
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A. Outcomes: Thmsitions 



Participatioii of high school graduates in 
postsecondary education 

College attendance has grown considerably in the past 35 
years. Since 1950, enroUment has increased more than 300 
percent, while the number of institutions has increased 
ahnost 80 percent. During the fall after high sdK)ol gradua- 
tion, 51 percent of the 1980 high school graduates had 
enrolled in some form of postsecondary education. By 
February 1984, that rate had climbed to ahnost 66 percent. 
Students who graduated from a private high school were 
more likely to attend some ft)rm of postsecondary educa- 
tion than public high school graduates. 



Ikble 1:11 

Postsecondary enrollment rates for 1980 high 
school graduates, by control of high school and 
type of mstitution 



High school graduates 



Type of institution 



All 
graduates 



Public 
school 



Private 
school 



Total 
4-year 
2-year 

VDcational/technical 



Ever attended* 
4-year 
2-year 

Vocational/technical 



Percent enrolled in October 1980 

50.6 48.5 68.9 

30.9 28.9 48.9 

16.0 16.1 15.1 

3.6 3.5 4.9 



Percent enrolled by February 1984 



65.8 
45.2 
27.9 
7.6 



63.7 
42.4 
28.3 
7.4 



84.4 
69.6 
24.4 
10.2 



* Represents the percentage of 1980 graduates who had enrolled in any type 
of postsecondary Institution by February 1984. Since some students attended 
more than one type of institution during the period, e.g., initially enrolling in a 
2-year institution and then transferring to a 4-year school, the sum of the 
subgroups is greater than the proportion *'ever" attending. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
statistics. High School and Beyond, 1985, unpublished tabulations. 
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CHART l:ll-Po5^ondary enrollment rates for 1980 high school graduates 



Percentage enrolled 
In October 1980 



Any postsacondary 



Type of high school 
■ Public 
□ Private 




4-year 2-year 
Type of postsecondary institution 



VocationalAechnical 



Percentage enrolled 
by February 1984 
100 T 




Any posteecondary 



4-year 2-year 
Type of postsecondary institution 



VocationalAechnical 



SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond. 

• While q>proximately half of high school graduates begin postsecondary studies immediately after high school, 
an additional IS percent enroll in postsecondary education during the 3^ years following high school. 

• Graduates of private high schools are more likely to begin postsecondary education immediately after high 
school, and are more likely to enroll in postsecondary education in the 3 ^ years following high school, than 
graduates of public high schools. 

• Graduates of private high schools are much more likely to enroll in a 4*year college than graduates of public 
high schools. 
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B. Resources: Fiscal Resources 



Expenditures per pupil in 
public schools 

Resources going to schools can be measured one resource 
at a time (e.g., teacher/pupil ratio) or several resources 
together (e.g. , expenditures per pupil). Policymakers are 
interested in both types of measures. In particular, they 
are interested in how these measures behave both over time 
and between jurisdictions. 

This indicator focuses oa the second measure, e7q)enditures 
per pupil, and examines it over time. Expenditures per 
pupU are presented in current as well as constant dollars, 
adjusted for inflation. The Consumer Price Index was used 
to make the inflation adjustment. Both total expenditures 
per pupil and current expenditures per pupil are shown. 
Current expenditures include expenditures for operating 
local public schools, including such items as salaries, fixed 
charges, student transportation, books and materials, and 
energy costs, but excluding long-term expenses of capital 
outlay and interest on school debt. Total expenditures in- 
clude these long-term expenses plus all current 
expenditures. 

For several reasons, this commonly reported measure 
should be used with care. First, the data for this indicator 
are based on State reports of expenditures and counts of 
pupils. The States do not measure these terms in exacdy 
the same way, and some have changed their definitions 
over time. Second, a more appropriate adjustment of cur- 
rent to constant expenditures would be based on changes 
in the prices of goods and services purchased by public 
schools rather than consumers, but no generally accepted 
education expenditure index of this type exists. Finally, 
the indicator provides no information about individual 
school district expenditures, the quality or type of resources 
purchased, and their impact on the learning process. 



Table 1:12 

Total and current expenditures per pupil in 
average daUy attendance in public elementary 
and secondary schools: Selected years, 1949-50 
to 1985^ 



Current dollars 



Constant 1985-66 dollars^ 





Total 


Current 


Total 


Current 


School year 


expenditures^ 


expenditures^ 


expenditures^ 


expenditures' 


per pupil 


per pupil 


per pupil 


per pupil 


1949-50 


259 


209 


1.190 


960 


1951-52 


313 


244 


1.295 


1.010 


1953-54 


351 


265 


1.420 


1.072 


1900-00 


388 


294 


1.571 


1.190 


iOCT CO 


449 


341 


1.709 


1.298 


1959-60 


472 


375 


1.748 


1.389 


1961-02 


530 


419 


1.918 


1.516 


l5»a-D4 


559 


460 


1.971 


1.622 


1905-00 


654 


537 


2.229 


1.830 


1967-68 


786 




£.014 


2.105 


1969-70 


955 


816 


2.751 


2.351 


1971-72 


1.128 


990 


2.983 


2.618 


1973-74 


1.364 


1.207 


3.182 


2.816 


1975-76 


1.697 


1.504 


3.329 


2.950 


1976-77 


1.816 


1.638 


3.367 


3.037 


1977-78 


2.002 


1.823 


3.478 


3.167 


1978-79 


2.210 


2.021 


3.510 


3.210 


1979-80 


2.491 


2.272 


3.492 


3.185 


1980-81 


*2.762 


2.487 


*3.470 


3.125 


1981-82 


*2.997 


2.726 


^3.465 


3.152 


1982-^ 


*3.230 


2.955 


^3.580 


3.276 


1983-84 


*3.500 


3.173 


^3.742 


3.392 


1984-85 


*3.740 


3.449 


^3.849 


3.549 


1985-86 


M.051 


3.705 


M.051 


3.705 



iBased on the Consumer Price Index, prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. U.S. Department of Labor. Data were adjusted from a calendar-year 
basis to a school-year basis. 

^Total expenditures include all current expenditures, capital outlay and interest 
on school debt. 

^Current expenditures include expenditures for operating local public schools, 
excluding capital outlay and interest on debt. 

^Estimated. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics. 
Statistics of State School Systems, various years; Revenues and Expenditures 
for Public Elementary and Secondary Education, various years; Center for 
Education Statistics. "Common Core of Data" survey, various years, and 
unpublished data. 
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CHART 1:12 -Trends in current expenditures per pupil 



Amount 
$4,000 



3.500- 
3.00O- 
2.50CH 
2.000- 
1 .500- 
1 .000- 
500- 




7 



Consiam dollars ^ 
(1985-86) ^ 



^ Current dollars 



/ 




1949-50 



1959-60 



T" 

1969-70 
School year 



1979-80 1985-86 



SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of State Schoot Systems, Revenues and Expenditures for Pubiic Eiementary 
and Secondary Education, Xommon Cora of Data" survey, and unpublished tabulations. 

• Between the 1949-50 and 1985-86 school years, current expenditures per pupil in constant dollars more than 
tripled, from $960 to $3,705 per pupil, 

• Between 1977-78 and 1981-82, current expenditures per pupil in constant dollars remained relatively un- 
changed, but then began rising steadily. 
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B. Resources. Fiscal Resources 



Public school revenues 



Public schools obtain revcRucs from three sources: 
Jocal, State, and Federal governments. The share that 
each contributes is determined by many factors, in- 
cluding the jurisdiction's perception of its role in 
supporting public education (which to some extent is 
constitutionally prescribed); the extent to which it 
taxes itself; the size of its property, sales, and/or in- 
come tax base; and the competing demands on its 
tax revenues. Historically, local gbveraments have 
been limited to property taxes as a basis for raising 
funds. In recent years they have experienced diffi- 
culty in using this source for additional funds (e.g., 
ftoposition 13 in California). State governments have 
historically used the sales tax as a revenue-raising 



vehicle. More recently they have turned to income 
taxes as an additional source. 

The data indicate that the revenue shares of two of 
the three jurisdictions have changed considerably over 
the last 60 years. Most noticeable is the decline in 
the local government's share to approximately one- 
half its 1919-20 level with the concommitant three- 
fold increase in the State government share. Finally, 
while the Federal government's share has been small, 
it grew steadily between 1919-20 and 1979-80 when 
it peaked at nearly 10 percent. It is now less than 7 
percent. 



Ihble 1:13 

P"*^"^ elementary and secondary school revenues: 
1920 through 1986 



School 
year 



1919-20 
1929-30 
1939-40 
1949-5i^ 

1959- 60 
1969-70 
1979-60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63S 

1963- 64> 

1964- 65^4 

1965- 66^ 



Total 

revenues^ 
(In ttiouaands) 



Locals 



S970.121 
2.086,557 
2.260.527 
5,437.044 
14.746.616 
40.266.923 
96.861.165 
105,949.067 
110.191.257 
117,497.502 
126.055.419 
137.350.722 
149,687.997 



63.2 
62.7 
68.0 
57.3 
56.5 
52.1 
43.4 
43.4 
45.0 
45.0 
45.4 
44.7 
43.5 



Sources 



state 



16.5 
16.9 
30.3 
39.6 
39.1 
39.9 
46.6 
47.4 
47.8 
47.9 
47.8 
48.6 
50.1 



Federal 



0.3 
0.4 
1.6 
2.9 
4.4 
6.0 
9.6 
9.2 
7.4 
7.1 
6i 
6.5 
6.4 



Mn current dollars. 

^Includes Intermediate sources (see the glossary tor the definition) 
'Revised fronfi previously published figures. 
|Data for local and State revenues are prellnfilnary. 
J^U^^^ the National Education Association. 
cSJtL2?'.?S^'l"'"° Alaska and Hawaii. 

VS^y /kLh ^ Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics 
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CHART l:13-National trends in revenue sources for public elementary and 
secondary education 




SOURCE: Centor tor Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1987; and National 
Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics copyrighted. 



• Total revenues for elementaiy and secondary education have increased over 100-fold since the 1919-20 school 
year. 

• State and local governments have been the primary source of revenues for public elementary and secondary 
education, while the Federal share has remained relatively small. 

• In 1979 an historic shift occurred when the States' share of revenues rose above the locals' share for the first time. 

• Between the 1919-20 and 1985-86 schooJ years, local governments' share of total revenues fell from 83.2 
percent to 43. 5 percent, a decline of nearly 40 percentage points. 

• State governments' share of revenues has made up for most of the decline in local governments' share. State 
governments' share increased 3-fold between the 1919-20 and 1985-86 school years. 
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B. Resources: Fiscal Resources 



National index of public scliool revenues 
in relation to population 

Determining the level of revenues available to public 
schools requires that a number of factors be taken into 
account: (a) the number of pupils enrolled in public 
schools, (b) public education revenues, (c) total personal 
income, and (d) the total population. 

The national index presented in table 1 : 14 is designed to 
show the relationship between per pupil public school 
revenues and per capita personal income, i.e., the funds 
available on average for each student relative to the average 
income per person in the population. This relationship can 
be expressal in either of two formulas:* 

public education revenues 

total personal income x 1,000 

public school pupils 
total population 
or 

per pupil education revenues X 1,000 
per capita personal income 

Since the index is based on tour separate variables, chants 
over time in the overall index can be due to circumstances 



affecting any of the four factors. For example, the index 
rose between 1929-30 and 1939-40 because (1) there was 
a small decrease in enrollments, (2) total revenues in- 
creased, and (3) per capita income fell. The index was 
higher in 1959-60 than it had been in 1949-50 for a dif- 
ferent reason -because per pupil revenues increased pro- 
portionally more during the decade tnan did per capita 
income. 

State finance indices are found in appendix table 1:14-1. 
Great care should be taken in interpreting differences 
among the States, since each index is the result of the in- 
terplay of the four factors affecting the formula. For ex- 
ample, a State that devoted 4 percent of its total personal 
income to education and had 10 percent of its population 
in public schools would have an index of 400 using the 
same formula above. Another State that also devoted 4 per- 
cent of its total personal income to education, but enroll- 
ed 25 percent of its population in public schools would have 
an index of only 160. Thus, a State with a larger propor- 
tion of its population enrolled in public schools must raise 
more revenues for education to achieve the same index 
score as a similar State with a smaller proportion of its 
citizens in public schools. 



♦These formulas do not include private school enrollments or revenues, nor do 
they take into account other types of support of the public schools such as vol- 
unteer work by parents. 



Table 1:14 



National index of public school revenues in relation to personal income: 1930 through 1986 


Fall 
of the 
school 
year 


National 
index 


Total educa- 
tion revenues 
(Current dol- 
lars, In 
thousands) 


Public 
elementary 
and secondary 
enrollment 
(In thousands) 


Per pupil 

education 

revenues 

(Current 

dollars) 


Per capita 

personal 

income 

(Current 

dollars) 


1929-30 
1939-40 
1949-50 
1959-60 
1969-70 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- ^1 

1983- 84^ 

1984- 85^ 
1985^^ 


11670 
161.01 
157.13 
189.19 
237.66 
268.91 
272.27 
260.62 
265.98 
274.23 
273.69 
281.64 


$2,088,557 
2,260,527 
5,437,044 
14,746,618 
40,266,923 
96,881,165 
105,949,087 
110,191,257 
117,497,502 
126,055,419 
2137,350,722 
3149,687,997 


25,678 
25,434 
25,111 
36,087 
45,619 
41,645 
40,987 
40,099 
39,652 
39,352 
39,293 
339,513 


$81.34 
88.88 
216.52 
408.64 
882.68 
2,326.36 
2,584.94 
2,747.98 
2,955.86 
3,203.28 
3,495.55 
3,788.32 


$697 
552 
1,378 
2,160 
3,714 
8,651 
9.494 
10,544 
11,113 
11,681 
12,772 
13,451 



^Revised from previously published figures. 
2Prellminary. 

3Estimated by the National Education Association. 

NOTE: Data beginning In 1959-60 include Alaska and Hawaii. Revenues are all education revenues from local. State, and Federal sources for public elementary and 
secondary education for the relevant school year Pupils are the number of public school pupils in average daily attendance during the school year. Per capita income 
is total personal Income for the year divided by the population. While education revenues are generated from taxes paid by individuals and corporations out of current 
income, the income measure only Includes personal Income. Corporate Income Is not included. However, many analysts believe that taxes ultimately will be paid out 
of personal income because business taxes are passed on to the consumer. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, unpublished data and Digest of Education Statistics, 1987 (based on Common Core of Data Surveys, 
various years). National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics, 1985^, 1986, copyrighted. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
Survey of Current Business. 
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CHART 1:14 -National index of public school finance in relation to population 




SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics, The Condition of Education, 1986 Edition. 

• The national index has more than doubled since 1930. 

• The national index grew steadily, except for the World War n period, for the 50 years between 1930 and 1980. 

• Since the 1980-81 school year the national index has been somewhat unstable, first falling and then rising. 
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B. Resources: Material Resources 



Library media centers 

Over the past three decades, library media centers, > their 
staff, and the services they offer have become an increas- 
ingly important part of public school education.^ The 
percentage of public schools with these centers grew from 
50 percent in 1958 to 93 percent in 1985. The vast ma- 
jority of this growth occurred at the elementary school 
level, where they increased from about one-third to over 
9 out of 10 of the schools. (Throughout the period, near- 
ly all secondary schools had library media centers.) 

Several factors contributed to this increase. One was some 
States' adoption of legislation requiring centers in public 
schools. Another was the closing or consolidation of very 
small schools that were less likely to have centers. 

Accompanying the increase in library media centers was 
an increase in the proportion of students with access to 



*Sce glossary for the definition of a library media center. 
'U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of 
Public and Private School Library Media Centers, 1985-86 (with historical com- 
parisons from 1958-1985), ^xil 1987. This report has results of national surveys 
of centers in elementary and secondary public and private schools in 1985. It 
also presents historical data, where possible, obtained from periodic surveys 
of public school centers dating from 1958 and private school centers dating from 
1979. All data discussed in here have been taken from this report. 



school library materials. The percent of public school 
students in schools with library media centers rose from 
68 percent to 98 percent between 1958 and 1985. 

Since 1974, average constant dollar to^al expenditures 
(excluding salaries and wages) per public school center 
have declined. Also, the allocation of these expenditures 
has shifted from collection to equipment. BxpOKlitures per 
school on the collection of books, magazines and media 
were lower in 1985 than in 1974 \Xi both absolute and 
relative terms, whereas those for equipment, particularly 
microcomputers, were higher. 

The percent of private schools with library media centers 
was lower in 1985 than in 1979,3.^ but the percent of 
private school students in schools with centers was about 
the same. In 1985, 75 percent of the schools had centers 
and 88 percent of the students were in schools with centers. 
The average private school library had less than one FTE 
staff member per school. As with public schools, average 
constant dollar expenditures were lower in 1985 than in 
the late 1970*$. In addition, expenditures shifted from col- 
lection to equipment over the period. 

^Data about library media centers in private elementary and secondary schools 
are only available for 1979 and 1985. See footnote 2, table 1:15. 
<The decline may have been, at least in part, an artifact of sampling differences 
between the 1979 and 1985 surveys. See footnote 2, table 1:15. 



Table 1:15~ School library media centers, by selected characteristics 



Characteristic 




Public school centers^ 






Private school centers^ 


1958 


1962 


1974 


1978 


1985 


1979 


1985 


Percent of schools with centers 


50 


59 


85 


85 


93 


83 


75 


Percent of pupils In schools with centers 


58 


74 




93 


98 


86 


88 


Total center staff, full-time-equivalent (FTE) 






101.466 


84.000 


96.324 






Average FTE staff per schooP 






1.36 


1.19 


1.31 




.87 


Expenditures, other than salaries 
















and wages, for centers (1985 dollars)^*^* 
















Average per school, total 






$10,603 


$8,967 


$7,577 


$4,713 


$4,042 


Collection 






7.667 


6.384 


4.743 


3.694 


2.761 


Equipment 






1.934 


1.620 


2.124 


726 


970 


Average per pupil, total 








$15.65 


$14.20 


$15.61 


$14.87 


Collection 








11.14 


8.89 


12.26 


10.15 


Equipment 








2.83 


3.98 


2.41 


3.57 



—Not available. 

^The 1978 survey contained some technical/vocational centers and other s^'^cial schools, while the other surveys covered only regular public schools. The 1958 and 
1962 surveys excluded schools in districts with fewer than 150 pupils. Pari jf the change in the percent of schools having libraries may be attributable to these 
definitional differences. 

2The private school surveys included special education, vocational and technical, and alternative schocis in addition to regular elementary and secondary schools. The 
1985 survey contained proportionately more small and more special purpose schools than the 1979 survey. The proportionately larger number of s all and special 
schools in the 1985 survey may account for the drop in the percent of private schools with library media centers between 1979 and 1985. 
3Data are fo. schools wl-.h library media centers only. 
^Dollars were adjusted based on the Consumer Price Index. 

^Includes collection expendittires (for books, periodicals, microforms, computer software, audiovisual materials, and similar materials); equipment expenditures 
(audiovisual and computer hardware and similar items); and expenditures for supplies, binding, and all other non-wage and -salary items. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics. Statistics of Public and Private School Library Media Ceriters, 1985-1986 (with historical 
comiarisons from 1958-1985), April 1987. 
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CHART l:15-Percentage of public schools with library media centers: 1958-85 



Percent 
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Year 



TT- 
1985 



fEfl?^; P?".'?"" Education Statistics, SMIatIca of Public and Private School Library Media Centera. 
1986-08 (with hiatorlcal comparlaor^a from 19S8-198S). 

• The proportion of public schools with library media centers grew substantially between 1958 and 1985, from 
50 to 93 percent. 
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B. Resources: Human Resources 



Staff employed in public school systems 

Operating today's public school systems involves the em- 
ployment of a large variety of personnel besides teachers, 
from district-level administrators to building maintenance 
woiioers. This indicator contrasts the changes in the number 
and proportion of teachers to total staff since 1959-60 and 
discusses the types of personnel employed in school year 
1985-86. 

Over the last few decades, the number and types of staff 
employed by die public school systems of this countiy have 
changed considerably. Between school years 1959-60 and 
1985-86, total staff douUed (from about 2 million to a litde 
over 4 million). The number of teachers en^>loyed grew 
substantially (from 1.4 million to 2.2 million), but their 
proportion of the total staff declined during the period, 
from 65 percent to 53 percent, as the hiring of other types 
of administrative and siqjport staff increased more rapidly. 

This growth in staff is partly a reflection of student enroll- 
ment, though the increase in total staff continued during 
the 1970's when enrollment declined. Other factors were 
at work, among them: (a) a steady reduction in the pupil/ 
teacher ratios; (b) legislation in the 1960*s and 1970*s that 
resulted in new educaticHial programs requiring specialized 
personnel; and (c) the increased use of teacher aides and 
other instructional perscmnel, beginning in the early 1960's. 

The number of full-time-equivalent (FTE) staff eiiq)loyed 
in public school systems in school year 1985-86 stood at 
about 4. 1 million. Classroom teachers were the dominant 
staff category, comprising more than 50 percent of the 



Table 1:16 

Full-time-equivalent staff employed in public 
school systems: Selected years, 1959-60 to 
1985-86 



Type of staff 


1959-60 


1969-70 1980^1 


1985-86 


Total 

Classroom teachers 
Other staffs 


2.069 
n,353 
736 


(In thousands) 
3.368 4.168 
2.023 2.184 
1.344 1,984 


4.137 
2.210 
1.927 



includes a snail number of teacher aides, 

^Includes (a) Instructional support staff, such as teacher aides, librarians. 

guidance counselors, principals, and assistant principals; (b) school district 

administrative staff, such as superintendents and their assistants, intermediate 

district staff, and supervisors of Instruction; and (c) other support staff, such 

as clerical, transportation, food service, plant operation, and health staff, 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding, 

SOURCE: U,S, Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics. 

Statistics of State School Systems, various years, special tabulations. 1987, 



total. If instructional support staff (instructional aides, 
guidance counselors, and librarians) are added, instruc- 
tional personnel account for more than 63 percent of total 
staff. Administrators and administrative support staff 
account for 13 percent, while other support staif (including, 
among others, bus drivers, security officers, and cafeteria 
workers) make up approximately 24 percent of total staff. 

These distributions have changed little in the last 4 years. 
Additional details on staff distribution for school years 
1982-83 to 1985-86 may be found in appendix table 1:16-1. 
Definitions of staff categories are in the glossary. 
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CHART 1:16- Classroom teachers as a proportion of total public school staff: 1959-60 
to 1985^ 



S^b ol year 



1969-70 



1980^1 



1985-86 




Type of staff 

m Classroom teachers 
■■ Other staff 



Percent of staff 



SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics. Statistics of State School Systems, 
and special tabulations, 1987. 



• Since 1959-60, the proportion of classroom teachers has declined from 65 percent to 53 percent of total staff 
in the public schools. 
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B. Resources: Human Resources 



Pupil/teacher ratios 

Relationships between the number of pupils enrolled in 
school and teachers hired to teach them are expressed in 
pupil/teacher ratios.^ This indicator presents pupil/teacher 
ratios in public and private schools by size and type of 
school. 

These ratios reflect the total number of pupils enrolled and 
the number of fuU-time-equivalent teachers, including 
those- such as art, music, and special education 
teachers— who do not have regular classroom assignments. 
However, piqpil/teacher ratios do not reflect the educational 
services provided by staff outside the classroom, such as 
counselors and librarians. 

See appendix table 1 : 17-1 for historical data showing the 
decline in pupil/teacher ratios in public schools. These data 
are available from a different data source than that used 
for table 1:17 below. 

Pupil/teacher ratios varied by school level and size. 
Elementaiy schools had considerably higher pupil/teacher 
ratios than secondary schools, and the ratios in combined 
schools were somewhat lower than those in secondary 
schools.2 Moreover, pupil/teacher ratios increased with 
school size. When the size and level of schools were taken 
into account, private schools did not have lower 
pupil/teacher ratios than public schools.^ 



Table 1:17 

Pupil/teacher ratios, by level, size and control 
of school 







Number of students enrolled 






1 MM than 






OW 


School level Total 


100 


100-299 


300-499 


or more 








Ratio 




Public schools. 1984-85 










All schools* 18.5 


11.8 


16.7 


18.4 


19.2 


Elementary 19.3 




17.5 


19.2 


20.0 


Secondary 17.9 




13.2 


16.1 


18.5 


Combined 15.0 




10.8 


15.1 


19.0 


Private schools, 1985-88 










All schools* 17.5 


12.2 


16.0 


17.8 


20.2 


Elementary 20.0 


13.4 


18.2 


21.3 


28.1 


Secondary 17.2 




11.3 


14.1 


19.8 


Combined 12.7 


10.6 


11.8 


12.9 


14.2 



-Too few cues for a reliable estimate. 

*Does not Include special education, altemative, and vooational/technlcal 

schools. Elementary schools contain no grade higher than 8. Secondary 

schools contain no grade lower than 7. Combined schools conUIn all other 

grade spans, such u K-12 or ungraded. 

NOTE: Pupil/teacher ratios are based upon the number of pupils enrolled 

divided by the number of fuii-tlm^equivalent teachers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center tor Education Statistics, 

1985-86 Private School Survey and 1985 Public School Survey, unpublished 

tabulations. 



'Another meisure of the pupil/teacher relationship ii clui lize, which repre- 
sents the number of students in t classroom. Pupil/teacher ratios have tended 
to be lower th£r tvenge clus size. Class size data ire collected by the National 
Education Association. 

Combined sdiools represent a much higher proportion of private than public 
schools. 

^For public schools, the relationship between level and pupil/teacher ratio 
decreased with school size. For private schools, the reverse was the case-the 
relationship was strongest in the l&rgest scliools, those with 500 or moiv studems. 
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CHART l:17-Pupil/teacher ratios 

PupilAeacher ratio 100 to 299 pupils 
30 

25 ' 

20 - 

15 I 
10 I 
5 
0 



T 

Elementary 



Secondary 



Combined 



Public schools. 

1984- 85 

— — Private schools, 

1985- 86 



30 n 

25 
20 
15 - 
10 I 

5 

0 



Elementary 



30 
25 
20 
15 
10 - 

5 - 

0 



300 to 499 pupils 




Secondary 

500 or more pupils 



I 

Combined 



Elementary 



1 

Secondary 



T" 

Combined 



SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics, 1985-86 Private School Survey and 1985 Public School Survey, unpublished tabulations. 

• Pupil/teacher ratios vary with school level. They are highest in elementaiy schools and lowest in combined 
schools. 

• Pupil/teacher ratios increase with school size. 

• When size and level are taken into account, pupil/teacher ratios in public and private schools are not significantly 
different. 
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B. Resources: Human Resources 



Demand for new hiring of teachers 

The demand for new hiring of teachers is expected to rise 
principally because of student enrollment increases, pupil/ 
teacher ratio improvements, and education reforms. This 
indicator estimates the anticipated demand for new hiring 
of teachers in all elementary and secondary schools. Enroll- 
ment increases are expected to create an overall increase 
in demand for additional teachers at the elementary level 
in the late 1980's. During the first half of the 1990's, 
elementary school demand is ejq)ected to level off slightly. 
Enrollment increases are expected to create a demand for 
more teachers at the secondary level in the ^Irst half of the 
1990's. The projected numbers shown here depict national 
trends, but the demand for additional teachers will vary 
by geographical location and subject area as States ex- 
perience different rates of enrollment growth over the pro- 
jection period. 

The estimation and projection of demand for new hiring 
of classroom teachers depends upon three major variables: 
pupil/teacher ratios, enrollment levels, and teacher turn- 
over, including retirement. Of these three components, 
teacher turnover rates are the hardest to estimate because 
there is no current national survey from which to derive 
this information. Teacher turnover rates were estimated 
to compensate for this lack of data. To project the demand 
for new hiring of teachers, estimates were based on 
replacement rate data for full-time teachers with 4 or more 
years of college in 1983, obtained from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 



Table 1:18 

Trends in the demand for hiring more 
classroom teachers in elementary /secondary 
schools: 1987 to 1995 



Projected demand for more teachers* 
(in thousands) 



year 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


1987 


192 


131 


61 


1988 


211 


156 


55 


1989 


218 


159 


59 


1990 


?40 


165 


75 


1991 


255 


163 


92 


1992 


266 


163 


103 


1993 


273 


161 


112 


1994 


281 


157 


123 


1995 


277 


157 


120 



*See Sources of Data in appendix C for projection methodology. 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics, 
(special tabulations. December 1986). 



These projections of demand for new hiring of teacl ers 
are based on a 7.5 percent turnover rate for elemeniary 
teachers and 6.5 percent for secondary teachers. Teacher 
turnover rates have been held constant over the projection 
period. 
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CHART l:18-Trends in projected demand for new hiring of teachers, by level 



Demand 
(in thous^s nds) 

200-1 
190- 




0 I I 1 I 1 1 1 1 I 

1 987 1 988 1 989 1 990 1 991 1 992 1 993 1 994 1 995 

Fall of year 



SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics, unpublished forecasts. 



• The projected demand for new hiring of elementary school teachers is expected to increase in the late 1980's 
and then decline in the first half of the 1990's. 

• The projected demand for new hiring of secondary school teachers is expected to increase in the first half 
of the 1990's. 
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Resources: Human Resources 



Employment of recent college graduates 
as teachers 

Over the past few years, the number of college students 
who have pursued teaching opportunities following gradua- 
tion has steadily declined. Although the total number of 
students in institutions of higher education has been in- 
creasing, fewer students are majoring in education, and 
fewer arc choosing teaching as a career. Other occupational 
choices, which may offer more prestige or higher salaries, 
have become increasingly popular. There is evidence, 
however, that college students recently have b^un to show 
renewed interest in teachuig as a career, i This indicator 
shows the number and proportion of bachelor's recipients 
who were teaching in the year following graduation for 
1981 (1979-80 graduates) and 1985 (1983-84 graduates), 
by major field of study in college. 

While the number of graduates increased by about 49,000 
during that time period, the number of recent bachelor's 
degree recipients who taught in the year following gradua- 
tion declined by about 1 1 ,500. This decline reflected a 25 
percent decrease in the number of education majors (though 
the proportion of these majors going into teaching remained 
fairly steady). Partially offsetting the decline (by almost 
18,000) in the number of education majors who were 
teaching was a 6,000 increase in the number of noneduca- 
tion majors who went into teaching. Overall, the propor- 
tion of newly graduated teachers who had majored in 
education declined from an estimated 82 percent (in 1981) 
to an estimated 72 percent (in 1985). 



In both 1981 and 1985, the overwhehning majority of 
newly graduated teachers were education majors. 
However, the proportion who were noneducation majors 
rose considerably m the interim-firom 18 to 28 percent. 
In 1985, a much higher proportion of secondary than 
elementary teachers were noneducation majors— 39 vs. 19 
percent. Of die 1983-84 education majors who worked full 
time at an occupation odier than teaching in 1985, approx- 
imately half were in noiq)rofessional occupations, such as 
sales and clerical work, and 14 percent worked as profes- 
sionals in business. The remaining 36 percent worked fidl- 
time in a wklc variety of occupations. Half of all education 
majors who were not teaching (including those not work- 
ing) said they were unable to obtain employment related 
to their college studies. An additional !8 percent said that 
other fields offered better opportunity for advancement or 
better pay.2 

Not all education majors worked full-time after receiving 
their bachelor's degrees. About 1 in 8 was working part 
time, and about 1 in 14 was enrolled in school. The re- 
maining education majors were not in the labor force (4 
percent), were unemployed (2 percent), or were in the 
military (1 percent).^ Indicator 2:7 compares the 
postgraduate activities of education majors and college 
graduates who majored in other fields. 

'Higher Education Research Institute. The American Freshman: National 
Norms for Fall 1986 (Los Angeles, CA: Graduate School of Education. Univer- 
sity of California. 1986). p. 4. 

^U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics, Recent Col- 
lege Graduates Survey, 1985. special tabulations, 
3Ibid. 



Table 1:19 

Number and percent of recent bachelor's degree recipients who taught, bv maior field: 
1981 and 1985 



1979-80 graduates 



1983-84 graduates 



Teaching in 1981 



Teaching in 1985 



Major field 



Total 


Number 


Per^pnt 


Total 


Number 


Percent 


905,663 


94,209 


10.4 


955,273 


82,669 


8.7 


476,878 


79,111 


16.6 


495,912 


62,298 


12.6 


66,975 


0 


0.0 


87,717 


256 


0.3 


188.678 


361 


0.2 


224,070 


705 


0.3 


65,508 


1,105 


1.7 


65,657 


1,182 


1.9 


129,859 


77,615 


59.8 


96,551 


59,859 


62.0 


25,856 


30 


0.1 


23.917 


296 


1.2 


307,525 


12,916 


4.2 


292,038 


13,655 


4.7 


53,486 


1,465 


2.7 


47,008 


1,664 


3.5 


39,779 


1,266 


3.2 


22,807 


427 


1.9 


40.350 


1,529 


3.8 


45.310 


1,600 


3.5 


93,351 


2,595 


2.8 


93,846 


4,443 


4.7 


80,559 


6,061 


7.5 


83,067 


5,521 


6.6 


121,260 


2,182 


1.8 


167,323 


6,716 


4.0 


20,372 


0 


0.0 


43,395 


828 


1.9 


100.888 


2,182 


2.2 


123,928 


5,888 


4.8 



Change in 
number of 
new graduates 
teaching, 1981-85 



Total 

Technical/professional 
Engineering 
Business/management 
Health 
Education 

Public affairs/social services 

Arts and sciences 
Biological sciences 
Physical sciences and mathematics 
Psychology 
Social sciences 
Humanities 

Other 
Communications 
Miscellaneous* 



-11,540 

-16,813 
256 
344 
77 

-17,756 
266 

739 
199 
-839 
71 
1,848 
-540 

4,534 
828 
3,706 



•Includes agriculture and natural resources, architecture, honfie economics, law enforcement, and interdisciplinary studies. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduates Survey, various years, special tabulations. 
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CHART 1:19— Recent bachelor's degree recipients who were teaching, by ni^Jor field and 
year of graduation 



Number 
teaching 

100,000- 

90,000- 

80,000- 

70,000- 

60,000- 

50,000- 

40,000- 

30,000- 

20,000- 

10,000. 



6,716 




1980 



1984 



Major field 

Education 

Other technical/professional 



Arts and sciences 
Other 



SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics, Recent Coileoe Graduates Surveys, various years, 
special tabulations. 



• The number of recent bachelor's degree recipients who were teaching approximately a year following graduation 
declined substantially for 1984 graduates compared with 1980 graduates. 

• The proportion of newly graduated teachers who had majored in education decreased. An ii :reasing propor- 
tion of graduates in ether fields went into teaching, such as graduates who majored in the social sciences, 
communications, and miscellaneous fields. 
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B. Resources; Human Resources 



Average annual salary of public 
school teachers 

Reports of teacher shortages in selected specialties 
and the possibility of a general teacher shortage in 
the future have increased the perceived importance of 
teacher salaries as an incentive in attracting and re- 
taining capable teachers. This indicator portrays aver- 
age annual teacher salaries in public schools from 
1960-61 to 1985-86 in both current and constant 
1985-86 dollars. 1 Teacher salaries arc reported by the 
States for regular elementary and secondary class- 
room teadiers and are generally b»sed on 9^ or 10- 
month contracts. 

Teacher salaries have begun to rise after a general 
decline during the 1970's. At that time, teacher be- 
ginning salaries were lower than those of most other 
fields requiring a bachelor's degree. Also, the value of 
teacher salaries eroded compared with other occupation's 
salaries during this period. 

In response to recent education reform efforts. State 
governments have increased spending on education. Some 
States had already increased teacher salaries, and others 
were considering doing so to attract more or better 
teachers. In recent years, average teacher salaries have 
risen more rapidly. According to the National Education 



Association, the national average for teacher salaries was 
$25,313 in 1985-86, and all States and the District of 
Columbia reported increases in average salaries over the 
previous year.2 Between 1980-81 and 1985-86, teacher 
salaries have increased 43 percent in current dollars and 
14 percent in constant 1985-86 dollars. For all workers 
with 4 years of college and over, the percentage increases 
were 26 percent and 10 percent, respectively. 

A 1986 study by C. Emily Feistritzer examines the daily 
earnings between teachers and U.S. workers.3 Applying 
her methodology to the data in table 1:20, the daily pay 
rate for public school teachers in U84-85 calculated on 
the basis of 186 contract days (180 teaching days plus 6 
nonteaching days) was $127. This compares with a 1984 
daily earnings rate of $131 for all workers with 4 years 
of college or more, calculated on the basis of an average 
work year of 240 days (5 days x 50 weeks less 10 days 
for holidays, assuming 2 weeks for vacation). 



'Teacher salaries do not include other earnings. 

^NatioMl Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics 1985-86, 1986, 
copyrighted* 

^Feistritzer, C.E. , Profile of Teachers in the a S. . NaUonal Center for Educa- 
tion Information, 1986. 

NOTE: These salary data of public school teachers are firom the National Educa- 
tion Association. The reader should note that salary data are also collected and 
published by the American Federation of Teachers. Their latest research report 
is Survey <£ Analysis of Salary Thends, 1986, 



Table 1:20 

Estimated average annual salaries of classroom teachers in public elementary and secondarv 
schools, by level: Selected years 1960-61 to 1985-86 



Current dollars 



School 
year 



Constant (1985-86) dollars^ 



1960- 61 

1961- 62 
1963-64 
1965-66 
1967-68 
1969-70 
1971-72 
1973-74 
1975-76 
1977-78 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 



All 

teachers 



$5,275 
5,515 
5.995 
6.485 
7.423 
8.635 
9.705 
10.778 
12.600 
14.198 
15.970 
17.644 
19.274 
20,700 
21.918 
23,595 
25,313 



Elementary 
teachers 



$5,075 
5.340 
5,805 
6,279 
7,208 
8,412 
9,424 
10,507 
12,280 
13,845 
15,569 
17,230 
18,853 
20,207 
21,456 
23,201 
24,781 



Secondary 
teachers 



$5,543 
5,775 
6,266 
6,761 
7,692 
8,891 
10,031 
11,077 
12,937 
14.803 
16,459 
18,142 
19,805 
21,322 
22.554 
24,225 
26,033 



All 


Elementary 


Secondary 


teachers 


teachers 


teachers 


$19,286 


$18,555 


$20,266 


19,958 


19,325 


20.899 


21,140 


20,470 


22.096 


22,099 


21,397 


23.040 


23,744 


23,056 


24.605 


24,878 


24.236 


25.616 


25,665 


24,921 


26.527 


25.146 


24,514 


25.844 


24,718 


24,090 


25.379 


24,668 


24,055 


25.372 


22,386 


21,824 


23.071 


22,169 


21,649 


22,794 


22,284 


21,797 


22.898 


22,946 


22.400 


23.636 


23,432 


22,938 


24.112 


24,280 


23,875 


24.929 


25,313 


24,781 


26.033 



Son StatS"™' '™""'' ^ °' °' ^^^^^"^^ s^"""' "asis by Center for 

NOTE: Data for some recent years have been revised from previously published figures. 

SOURCE: Nation^ Education Association. Esnmstes of School Statistics 1985-86, 1986. copyrighted, and unpublished tabulations. 
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CHART 1:20-Itends in average annual salaries of teachers in public schools 




1986 



School year ending 



SOURCE: National Education Association. Estimates of School Statistics 1985-66, copyrighted. 

• The average salary of public school teachers, when adjusted for inflation, declined in the 1970's but has risen 
since then. 
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B. Resources; Human Resources 



Heachers' earnings compared to other 
professional worlcers' 

The issue of teacher quality requires schools to seriously 
consider compensation as a key clement in attracting and 
holding moTd able teachers . The ftdlowing tables and chart 
present teacher earaiqgs (both salaries and compensation 
fiom other activities during a 12-month period) in the con- 
text of earnings by others. The first table compares 
teachers* earnings with earnings of other worlwrs in 
selected occupations from 1982 to 1985. The second table 
compares earnings of other workCTs in selected occupa- 
tions to teacher earnings, converted to a ratio with the earn- 
ings of teachers as the base of reference equal to 1 .00. A 
ratio greater than 1 .00 indicates that the workers' earnings 

exceed those of teachers while a ratio less than 1 .00 means 
that teachers earn more. Comparisons are made between 
the total earnings of teachers in both public and private 



schools and (1) other professionals as well as (2) workers 
whose jobs do not require a college degree. Distinctions 
are made between males and females in ^ fields since their 
earnings are significantly different. 

These data, however, have limitations. For example, earn- 
ings shown are for 12 months, and it is not known to what 
extent earnings for teachers (who normally work under 9- 
or 10-month contracts) have been augmented by earnings 
from part-time or summer jobs, 



NOTE: The toul earnings of tetchcn in both public tnd private schools in this 
ublc are not comparable to teacher salary dau of public school teachers in 
table 1:20. Ihis may be attributable, in pan. to the following reasons: (1) teacher 
salary dau are shown for public schools only and do not include other earn- 
ings: (2) teacher salaiy data shown are for 9-10 months, while total teacher earn- 
ings are for 12 months; (3) total teacher earnings include earnings of private 
nursery and kindergarten teachers; and (4) total teacher earnings are based on 
dau obtained from the Current Population survey; teacher salary data are based 
on a survey of Sute education agencies. 



Table 1:21A 

Earnings of teachers and workers in other selected occupations, by sex: 1982-85 

(In constant 1985 dollars) 



Occupation held fonge$t during the year 
Teachers 

All full-time workers 
Professional specialty 
Engineers 

Natural scientists & mathematicians 
Health workers (except diagnosing) 

Executive, administrative, & managerial 
Accountants & auditors 

Technical and sales 

Administrative support, clerical 

Precision ;)roductlon, craft & repair 

Operators 



Men 



1982 



1983 



Women 



1984 



$23,593 

23,364 
30,972 
36,155 
33,809 
24,805 
31,947 
29,647 
23,722 
22,733 
23,182 
19,092 



$24,181 

23,393 
31,588 
35,346 
33,517 
26,335 
32,540 
30,417 
24,051 
22,272 
23,007 
19,060 



$25,758 

23,892 
32,336 
36,335 
32,304 
27,155 
33,091 
31,208 
24,581 
22,783 
23,236 
19,173 



1985 


1982 


$25,575 


$19,069 


24,195 


14,428 


32,688 


20,422 


36,615 


27,132 


34,632 


26,870 


29,017 


21,580 


32,872 


19,206 


30,098 


19,115 


24,957 


13,938 


22,997 


14,070 


23,269 


15,066 


19,648 


12,226 



1983 



1984 



1985 



$19,754 

14,876 
20,529 
29,132 
27,491 
21,845 
19,540 
19,879 
14,456 
14,404 
14.180 
12,103 



$20,869 

15,209 
21,506 
28,666 
25.375 
22,590 
19,408 
19,833 
14,698 
14.836 
14.177 
12,196 



$20,810 

15,624 
21,781 
31,361 
28,530 
23.075 
20,565 
20,364 
15.117 
15,157 
15,093 
12.309 



, wf-MM..>iwi*Mi,ni wj«W piDIIIOIIlSU III I90£. 

(^mmerce. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. 
Persons In the United States: 1982 through 1985," Series P-60. 



'Money income of Households. Families, and 



Table 1:21B 

1982^"** '^^'^^''^ ^ ^^^"^^^ occupations to teacher earnings, by 



Women 



Men 

Occupation held lo ngest during the year 1982 1983 1984 1985 ~ i982 1983 1984 igsT 

irr,!! ^ ~^ ^ ToT 

All full-time workers .99 97 qq qc ya -fc 

^Sr-^'^ ]il ]i 1 1 il i| i:S i;ol 

Natural sclentlste* mathematicians 1.42 [ [ J ' J g j g 

Heafth wortcers (except diagnosing) i.05 1.09 1.05 113 13 T? ^ •?! 

Executive admhistratlve. 4 managerial 135 1.35 1.28 29 J? ^ gj ^ ^'^ 

Accountants 4 auditors 1.26 126 121 1B nn i H 

Technical and sales 1 5? w ^IS 95 .98 

Administrative support. Clerical .'ge ;» m S 7I 73 7? 11 

Precision production, craft 4 repair .96 .95 IS 91 It 11 II " 

fll .79 .74 M .6? .5I il 

NOTE: Note and source for table 1:21 A also apply to this table. ~ 
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CHART 1:21— Ratio of earnings of other workers to teaclier earnings, by selected 
occupation: 1982 to 1985 



Ratio 
1.8 T 




1982 1983 1984 1985 



Year 

SOURCE: Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. 



• For male workers, earnings of engineers, scientists, and accountants exceeded those of teachers, while earn- 
ings of all iull-time workers and production workers were below those of teachers. 

• For female workers, earnings of engineers and scientists exceeded those of teachers, while earnings of all 
full-time workers and production workers were below those of teachers. 
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B. Resources: Human Resources 



Characteristics of private and public 
school teachers 

There is little argument over the centrality of the role 
played by the teacher m the learning process. The States 
have demonstrated their concern about teacher quality by 
establishing teacher certification standards, and teacher 
salaries form the single biggest q)erating e;q)enditure in 
most school budgets. This indicator presents some descrip- 
tive characteristics of teachers. The table below (1:22) 
shows sex, race/ethiricity, highest degree, and teaching ex- 
perience for full-time public and private school teachers. 

Qearly, the teaching force is largely female and white. The 
proportion of black teachers is somewhat higher in public 
than in private schools, i 

Few teachers, public or private, have less tiian a bachelor's 
degree (under 5 percent). Public school teachers are more 



likely to have an advanced degree than their private school 
counterparts (48 percent versus 30 percent). 2 

Compared with private school teachers, where fewer than 
half (45 percent) have worked more than 10 years, public 
school teachers as a group have more years on the job, with 
68 percent having 10 or more years of experience. Among 
private school teachers, teachers in Catholic schools tend 
to be more experienced than teachers in other religious 
schools (52 as compared with 37 percent having 10 or more 
years of teaching experience). 



'The difference between public and private schools in the percent of male and 
female teachers is not statistically significant. 

^Public school teachers are more than twice as likely to have an advanced 
degree at the elementary level than are private school teachers. However, in 
secondary schools, there is no difference between public and private school 
teachers in the proportion holding advanced degrees (about one-half). 



Table 1:22 

Selected characteristics of public and private school teachers, by 
sex, race/ethnicity, highest degree, and years of teaching experience 



Teacher characteristic 



Public 
schools, 
1984-85 



Private schools. 1985-86 



Total 



Catholic 



Other religious Nonsectarian 



100 



32 



86 
10 
4 
1 



51 
48 



12 
21 



100 



25 
75 



91 
4 
4 
1 



66 
30 



29 
27 
45 



Percent 
100 

20 



92 
3 
4 
1 



Total 

Sex 
Male 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 
White. non-Hispanic 
Black. non-Hispanic 
Other^ 

Not reported 

Highest degree 
Less than bachelor's 
Bachelor's 

More tnan bachelor's 

Years of full-time 
teaching experience^ 
Less than 5 
5-9 

10 or more 

NOTE: These two -surveys h e not been conducted annually. This indicator compares the mosl recent data 
available. Data cover only full-time school staff with teaching as a primary assignment. Detail may not add to 
totals due to rounding. 

^Includes Hispanic. American Indian or Alaskan Native, and Asian or Pacific Islander. 

^Includes full-time teaching for less than the entire school year for some private school teachers. Differences in 
experience between public and private school teachers might appear to be somewhat greater if the only 
experier';e Included In the data for private school teachers was full-time, full-year teaching. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics. 1985 Public School Survey and 
1985-86 Private School Sun/ey. unpublished tabulations. 



25 
24 
52 



100 



30 
70 



91 
4 
4 

1 



7 

67 
26 



33 
30 
37 



100 



28 
72 



89 
6 
3 
2 



4 

60 
36 



33 
28 
39 
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CHART 1:22— Years of teaching experience and highest degree of public and private school 
teachers 



Years of 
full-time teaching 



21% 




27% 



12% 



68% 



Public school 
teachers, 1984--85 




45% 

Private schooi 
teachers, 1985-86 



Years 



I Less than 5 
1 5-9 

1 10 or mora 



Highest degrue 



51% 




48% 

Pubiic school 
teachers, 1984-85 




Private school 
teachers, 1985-86 



Highest degree 

Less than bachelor's 

^1 Bachelor's 

IH More than bachelor's 



NOTE: Only includes teachers employed full time and teaching full time. 

SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics, 1985 Public School Survey and 1985-86 Private 
School Survey 



• Private school teachers are less likely to have more than a bachelor's degree and to have 10 or more years 
of teaching experience than are public school teachers. 
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B. Resources: Human Resources 



Teachers' school-related activities 

Since the official school day tends to be shorter than the 
work day found in many occupations, people may assume 
that teachers work fewer hours per week than most 
workers. However, teachers often meet the demands of 
class preparation, paper grading, club activities, and the 
like outside of regular school hours. 

Table 1 :23 shows the average number of hours worked in 
a week as reported by both public and private school 
teachers, and how the total breaks down according to hours 
within and outside of required schod time. On tfie average, 
teachers logged a 50-hour workweek during the school 
year. 

The patterns for time spoit on schod-rclated activities were 
veiy similai for public and private school teachers. In fact, 
the total hours each spent on such activities were about the 
same. Both spent about one-half of their time on classroom 
teaching and one-fourth on activities outside of required 
school hours. Two activities directly related to classroom 
teaching -preparing for class and reviewing/grading stu- 
dent work-consumed substantial portions of teachers' time 
and were more likely to be done outside of required school 
hours for both public and private school teachers. Other, 
less time-consuming activities included monitoring 
students, tutoring, performing administrative tasks, and 
coaching or advising on extracurricular activities. 



Ikble 1:23 

Number of hours teachers spent per week on 
school-related activities within and outside 
required school hours 



School-related activities 



Public school 
teachers, 
1984-85 



Private school 
teachers, 
1985-86 



Total 

During required school hours 

Classroom teaching 
Outside of required school hours 



Average hours during most recent week* 
50 50 
39 37 
26 25 
12 13 



'Reported by public and private school teacJ^yrs, Data cover full-time school 
staff whose primary assignment was teaching. 

NDTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U,S, Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics 
ED-TABS: The 1985 Fablic Scfiool Survey, Early Tabulations (November 1986) 
and Pnvate Schools and Private School Teachers: Final Report of the 1985-86 
Private School Study, 1987, 



CHART 1:23-Average hours per week spent by full-time teachers on school-related activities 



Average hours 
per week 
60-1 



50- 




40- 



30- 



20- 



10- 



Activities 



School-related activities 
I outside of required 
school hours 

lOther activities during 
I required school hours 

I Classroom teaching 



Public school 
teachers, 1984-85 



Private school 
teachers, 1985-86 



SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics. ED-TABS: The 1985 Public School Survey, Early 
Tabulations, and Private Schools and Private School Teachers: Final Report of the 1985-86 Private 
School Study. 



• Both public and private school teachers averaged about SO hours per v/eek on school-related activities, about 
a quarter of which were devoted to activities outside of required school hours. 
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C. Context: Student Characteristics 



Public and private school enrollment 
trends 



Between 1970 and 1985, total enrollment in both public 
and private schools declined 14 percent. J Public school 
enrollment followed a generally downward pafli throughout 
the period, whereas private school enrollment followed a 
more erratic one. 

Elementary enrollment dropped sharply in both public and 
private schools in the 1970's but underwent little to no 
change in the first half of the 198(ys.2 High school enroll- 
ment in public schools rose m the early and mid-1970's 
and then turned downward, continuing on that path through 
most of the first half of the 1980's. Private school enroll- 
ment at the high school level, however, changed little dui- 
ing the 1970-85 period. 

Relative to total enrolhnent, private school enrolhnent has 
not changed greatly over the past decade and a half. In feet, 
the proportion of private school students was the same in 
1985 as it had been in 1970, following a decrease during 
the 1970's and an increase during the first half of the 
1980's. In 1985, aboii^ 3ne in nine students in kindergarten 



through grade 12 attended a private school.3 The propor- 
tion of private school students was higher at the elemen- 
tary than at the high school level. 



'Sec Indicator 1;25 for a discussion of projected public school enrollments to 
1995. Projected enrollments arc not available for private schools. 
^An unexplained drop occurred in the number and proportion of private school 
students in 1984, according to the Bureau of the Census. However, the 1984 
data appear to be an anomaly, since the 1985 figures for private school students 
arc very similar to those for 1983 and arc consistent with the trend for 1979 
to 1983. 

^There arc two major sources of national data on private school enrollment: the 
annual School Enrollment Supplement to the October Current ft)pulation Survey 
(CPS) and intermittent Private School Surveys conducted by the Center for 
Education Statistics, The two sources sometimes produce differing estimates 
of the total number and proportion of private school sttidents. For example, the 
1985 Private School Survey reported that 12.3 percent of K-12 students were 
enrolled in private schools; CPS estimated 10.9 percent. CPS data were used 
in this indicator to analyze trends in enrollment, because they are the only 
available data which arc consistent over time. For further discussion of data 
sources on private school enroUment, see Mary Erase Williams, **Private School 
Enrollment and Tbition TVends," in U,S. Department of Education, The Con- 
dition ofEducatif/i, 1986 Edition, pp, 186-^07. 



Table ):24 

Pub and priv ,te school K-12 enrollment: 1970-85 



Year 
(fall) 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1376 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



Public school 



46.2 
46.6 
45.3 
44.9 
45.0 
44.5 
44.2 
43.2 
42.0 
41.3 

40.9 
40.1 
39.7 
39.8 
39.8 



K-8 



9-12 



Total 
K-12 



32.6 
32.5 
31.3 
30.8 
30.7 
30.0 
29.7 
28.6 
277 
27.3 
27.1 
27.4 
27.1 
26.9 
27.1 
27.0 



Enrollment (in millions] 
13.5 e 
14.1 
14.0 
14.2 
14.3 
14.5 
14.5 
14.5 
14,2 
14.0 



13.5 
13.0 
12.8 
12.7 
12.8 



4.b 
5.0 
5.0 
4.7 

4.7 
4.7 
4.9 
4.3 
4.9 



—Not available. 

NOTE: Detail niay not add to totals due to roundiro. 



Pr^ jte school 



K-8 



4.5 
4.3 
4.0 

36 
3.8 
3.7 
3.5 
3.5 
3.6 
3.6 
3.7 
3.2 
3.7 



9-12 



1.2 
1.1 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.1 

1.1 
1.1 
1.2 
1.1 
1.2 



Private school enrollment as 
a percent of total enrollment 

Tbtai 

K-12 K-8 9-12 



10.9 
10.4 
10.3 
9.9 
9.8 
10.1 
9.8 
10.4 
10.6 
10.1 

10.3 
10.5 
10.9 
9.8 
10.9 



Percent 
12.1 
11.6 
11.4 
10.9 
10.7 
11.3 
10.8 
11.6 
-.1.9 
11.5 
11.5 
11.6 
11.7 
11.9 
10.7 
11.9 



8.0 
7.4 
7.6 
7.7 
7.6 
7.5 
7.6 
7.9 
8.0 
7.4 

7.6 
7.9 
8.7 
7.7 
8.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau . the Census. Current Population Reports. School Enrollment-Social and Economir. 
Characteristics of Students: Octot)er 1985. (Advanc. ^tport) (Series P-20. No. 409) and October 1984 (Advance Report) (Series P-20, i^o. 404) 
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CHART 1:24-Public and private school enrollment, by grade level: 1970-85 



En. jllment 
(ir. Millions) 

40 



36 - 
30 - 
25 - 
20 - 



10 - 



1970 



— I — 

1975 



1980 



1985 



Fall of year 



— — Public, elementary 
Public, high school 

PrJvale, elementary 

— — Private, high school 



SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. 



' Elementary school enrollment dropped during the 1970's in both public and private schools but underwent 
little to no change in the first half of the 1980's. 

• High school enrollment in public schools rose during the early and mid-1970's but then turned downward. 

• Private school enrollment at the high school level changed little from 1970 to 1985. 
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C. Context: Student Characteristics 



Tkrends in public school enrollment: 1969 
to 1995 



The number of students enrolled in public elementary and 
secondaiy schools reflects the level of demand for teachers, 
facilities, and other educational resources. Changes in 
enrollment levels produce a variety of challenges to school 
administrators. 

Public elementary and secondary enrollment declined 
steadUy through the 1970's and early 1980's as the large 
postwar birth cohort moved through and out of the educa- 
tional system. Elementary school (K-8)i enroUments 
reached a record high in 1969, while secondary school 
(9-12) enroUments peaked m 1976. By 1984, elementary 
enroUments were down 17 percent from the record high 
and secondary enroUments dropped 14 percent from their 
record high. 

As of faU 1985, however, elementary school enrollments 
began to increase nationally, as more and more offspring 
of the postwar generation began to attend school.2 The 
annual number of births in the United States, which had 
been declining since 1960, began to rise in 1976 and is pro- 
jected to continue increasing through 1987.3 This in- 
crease has resulted in a new cohort of children that will 
sweU the ranks of elementary school students weU mto the 
1990's. As this cohort ages, secondaiy enroUments wiU also 
begin to rise in 1991.^ 



Table 1:25 



»The Center for EducaUon SlatisUcs' estimates of school enrollment include 

most kindergarten and some nursery school enrollment. 

^Secondary enrollments increased in 1984 and 1985. However, they declined 

again in 1986 and are projected to conr:nue declining throu^ 1990. 

^U.S. DqMirtment of Commerce. (IOS4). Population Estunaies and Pwjections 

(Current Population Reports, Sciies p.25. No. 917). WashiMton, DC- U S 

Oovemment Printing ^fP;^. 

-For details on the methodology used in these projections, see U.S. Department 
of EducaUon. (1985). Projections of Education Statistics to 1992-93 
Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 



projections to 1995 


Year 


Total 
K-12^ 


1969 


■K),0l9 


1970 


45,909 


1Q71 


40,0o1 




45,744 


1Q71 


45.4Z9 


107^ 


45,053 


V3l 0 


44,791 


l9f 0 


44,317 


1077 


AO cn 

43,577 




42,550 


1979 


•1 l,0<K) 


1980 


40.987 


1981 


40,099 


1982 


39,652 


1983 


39,352 


1984 


39.293 


1985 


39,513 


19862 


39,712 


1987 


39,916 


1988 


40,116 


1989 


40.379 


1990 


40.898 


1991 


41.548 


1992 


42.259 


1993 


42,967 


1994 


43,672 


1995 


44.238 



Grade 



K-81 


9-12 


(In thousands) 




32,597 


13,022 


32.577 


13,332 


32,265 


13.816 


31.831 


13.913 


31,353 


14.077 


30.921 


14,132 


30.487 


i4,304 


30,006 


14.311 


29.336 


14.240 


28.328 


14.223 


27.931 


13,714 


27,674 


13,313 


27,245 


12.855 


27.156 


12.496 


26.997 


12,355 


26.918 


12,375 


27,047 


12,467 


27,355 


12.357 


Projected 




27,828 


12,088 


28,387 


11,729 


28.985 


11.394 


29.628 


11,270 


30.175 


11,373 


30,717 


11.542 


31,139 


11.828 


31.408 


12,264 


31.635 


12.603 



^ Includes most kindergarten and some nursery school enrollment. 
2 Estimated. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education 
Statistics, Pubfic and Private elementary and Secondary enroll- 
ments: Outlook to the Year 2000, 1987. 
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CHART 1:25-Public school enrollment: 1969-^95 



Enrollment 
(in millions) 




1969 1971 1974 1977 1980 1983 1986 1989 1992 1995 

Fail of year 



SOURCE; Center for Education Statistics, Public and Private Elementary and 
Secondary Enrollments: Outlook to the Year 2000, 1987. 



• Public elementary/secondary enrollment declined during the 1970's and early 1980's. 

• Enrollment in public elementary schools began to mcrease in 1985 and is projected to continue increasing through 
1995. 

• The number of public secondary school students is expected to begin increasing in 1991 as the new cohort 
of elementary students moves through the education system. 
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C. Context; Student Characterisacs 



School enrollment rates, by selected 
age groups 

The proportion of young Americans enrolled in school is 
not only a measure of school holding power, but also of 
other complex societal factors. Data presented in the 
accompanying table di^lay enrollment rates for three age 
groups: 3- to 4-, 5- to 6-, and 16- to 17-year-olds. For more 
extensive data on enrollment by grade icvel see tabJe 1:26-1. 

The enrollment of 3- to 4-year-old children has in- 
creased markedly in the last 20 years, ftom 10 per- 
cent in 1964 to nearly 39 percent in 1985. Among 
5- to 6-year-olds, enrollment increased from about 83 
percent in 1964 to over 96 percent in 1985. The 
greatest increase occurred between 1964 and 1974; 
since then, the enrollment rate has remained fairly 
stable. 

The increasing participation in the labor force of women 
with children is seen as a main contributor to these trends. 
There may be additional explanations, including public en- 
thusiasm for early childhood education, and the growing 
availability of nursery and kindergarten classes.! 

The enrollment of 16- to 17-year-old youth has 
hovered around 90 percent since 1964. In 1964, the 
enrollment rate for this group was nearly 88 percent. 



and it increased slightly to almost 92 percent in 
1985. The consistently high enrollment rates among 
16- to 17-year-olds may reflect both compulsory 
school attendance laws in many States and the high 
value placed by this society on obtaining a high 
school education.2 

In 1985, of 18- to 19-year-olds: 

• 74 percent had completed high school; 

• 11 percent were still enrolled in high school; 

• 14 percent were not enrolled in school and were not high 
school graduates. 

See Pallas (1986) for further discussion of dropout and 
graduation rates.-* Also, Indicator 1:9 treats the issue of 
dropouts who Icter complete their schooling. 



•For further discussion, see Pcndlcfon. A., "Preschool Emolhnent; TVends and 
Implications." The Condition of Education, 1986 Edition, U.S. Department of 
Education. 

M6- to I7-yearHold enrollments include some enrolled in college, but do 
not include a small number who have already completed high school but 
are not enrolled in college. 

^U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Popula- 
tion Reports, ''Population Characteristics. School Enrollment. Social ajid 
Economic Characteristics of Students: Oaober 1984 Advance Report." 
November 1985. 

*P^\as, A., "School Dropouts in the United States." The Condition cf 
Education, 1986 Edition, U.S. Department of Education. 



Table 1:26 

School enrollment rates by selected age groups: 1964 to 1985 



Msar 



3- to 4- 
year-olds 



5- toe- 
year-olds 



16- to 17- 
year-olds 



3- to 4- 
year-olds 



5- to 6- 
year-olds 



16- to 17- 
year-olds 



Percentage of age group 



Year 



Percentage of age group 



1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 



9.5 
10.6 
12.5 
14.2 
15.7 
16.1 
20.5 
21.2 
24.4 
24.2 
28.8 



83.3 
84.4 
85.1 
87.4 
87.6 
88.4 
89.5 
91.6 
91.7 
92.5 
94.2 



87.7 
87.4 
88.5 
88.8 
90.2 
89.7 
90.0 
90.2 
88.9 
88.3 
87.9 



1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



31.5 
31.3 
32.0 
34.2 
35.1 
36.7 
36.0 
36.4 
37.5 
36.3 
38.9 



94.7 
95.5 
95.8 
95.3 
95.8 
95.7 
94.0 
95.0 
95.4 
94.5 
96.1 



89.0 
89.1 
88.9 
89.1 
89.2 
89.0 
90.6 
90.6 
91.7 
91.5 
91.7 



Characteristics al 
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CHART 1:26 -School enrollment rates of selected age groups 



Percent 
enrolled 



100 n 




80 - 



60- 



40- 



20 - 



-D- 1 6- to 1 7-year-olds 
Hih 5- to 6-year-olds 
— 3- to 4-year-olds 



1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 — I 

1964 1966 1968 1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1985 



Oct-^ber of year 



SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. 



• The most significant changes in school enrollment have been among 3- and 4-year-olds. From about 10 per- 
cent enrolled in the mid-1960's, the proportion reached nearly 39 percent in 1985. 

• About 96 percent of 5- and 6-year-old children are enrolled in school. The greatest increase occurred between 
1964 and 1974. 

• Enrollment of 16- and 17-year-old youth has been approximately 90 percent for most of the period. 
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C. Context; student Characteristics 



Racial/ethnic composition of public 
schc€is 

Bct>%iep 1976 and 1984, the racial and ethnic composi- 
tion of the Nation's public schools underwent considerable 
change. Continuing trends from previous decades, the 
number of white students declined, while the number and 
proportion of minority students increased. This increase 
can be explained partly by demographic shifts: the substan- 
tial immigration of Hispanic and Asian students, and the 
relatively high birth rates of some minority groups com- 
pared with wWtes. The number of Asian students increased 
by over 85 percent, and the number of Hispanic students 
increased by 28 percent. On the other hand, the number 
of black students declined by nearly 6 percent. 

Although minority students are enrolled in public school 
districts of all sizes, smaller districts have lower propor- 
tions of minority students, while larger districts have higher 
proportions. There are a number of ways to illustrate this 
I*enomenon. For exanyle, in the table below, enrollments 
in all schools are contrasted with enrollments in the 20 
largest school districts. In all school districts, the propor- 
tion of white and minority students was about 71 percent 
and 29 percent, respectively, in 1984. For the 20 largest 
school districts, the proportions were essentially reversed, 
with enroUments of 30 percent white and 70 percent minor- 
ity students. 



This information may also be described in terms of ratios 
To iUustrate, in 1984, the 20 largest districts enroUed about 
1 out of every 20 white students in the Nation, but 1 out 
of every 4 minority students. Detailed information on 
enrollment by race/ethnicity for each of the 20 largest 
school districts may be found in ^pendix table 1:27-1. 

Between 1976 and 1984, the proportion of minority 
students increased in the 20 largest districts more than in 
the Nation as a whole (10 percentage points vs. 5 percen- 
tage points). This was due primarily to the substantial 
decline in the number of white students (-34 percent) rather 
than growth in the number of minority students (4-2 
percent). 

In 1984, over one-half of the Nation's 16,000 school 
districts had fewer than 1 ,200 students (see appendix table 
1 :27-2); these smaller districts contained about 10 percent 
of aU students, but less than 4 percent of minority students. 
By contrast, the 79 largest districts, each enrolling 40,000 
or more students, enroUed about 20 percent of all students 
but about 42 percent of all minority students. 

Appendix table 1:27-3 displays public school enrollment 
by race/ethnicity for each State. 



Tible 1:27 

Enrolment m aU pubUc school districts and in the 20 largest districts, by 
race/ethmc4ty: 1976 and 1984 



Race/ethniclty 



All scilool districts 



20 largest school districts 



Total 

White, non-Hlspanic 
Total minority 

Black, non-Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Aslan/PacHic Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 



1976 



1984 



Change, 
1976-84 



1976 



1984 



Total 

White. non-Hispanic 
Total minority 

Black, non-Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Asian/Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 



43,714 
33,229 
10,/35 
6,774 
2,807 
535 



100.0 
76.0 
24.0 
15.5 
6.4 
1.2 



39.452 
28.106 
11,346 
6,369 
3.599 
994 
364 

100.0 
71.2 
28.B 
16.2 
9.1 
2.5 



Number (in thousands) 

-4,262 4,820 

-5.123 1,938 

861 2,882 

-385 1,866 

791 784 

459 220 



Change, 
1976-84 



Percent 



-9.7 
-15.4 
8.2 
-5.7 
28.2 
85.8 
-1.1 



11 



100.0 
40.2 
59.8 
38.7 
16.3 
4.6 



4.222 
1.282 
2.939 
1.672 
962 
298 



100.C 
30.4 
69.6 
39.6 
22.8 
7.1 



-655 
57 

-194 
178 
78 
-4 



-12.4 

-33.8 
2.0 

-10.4 
22.7 
35.2 

-39.1 



report due to differences in .^hodlby. For d'etailsTrniaK^^^^^ '^'^ 



CHART l:27-EiiroUment in all public school districts and 20 largest districts, by 
race/ethnicity: 1976 and 1984 



76.0% 




71.2% 



15.5% 



All districts, 1976 



40.2% 



38.7% 




4.6% 



163% 




16.2% 

All districts, 1984 



39.6% 




7.1% 



Race/ethnicity 
■ White 



□ 



Black 
Hispanic 

Asian/Pacific Islander 

American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 



20 largest 
districts, 1976 



20 largest 
districts, 1984 



SOURCE: Office for Civil Rights. 



• The percentage of public school students who were minorities rose between 1976 and 1984. 

• In the 20 largest public school districts, the percentage of minorities was far higher than in the Nation as a 
whole. The 20 largest public school districts were composed predominantly of minority students. 
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C. Context; Student Characteris tics 

students in selected public school special 
education programs, by race and ethnicity 

Ugislation passed in the 1970's, culminating in the Educa- 
tion for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142\ re- 
quired that public schools provide educational services for 
handicapped students. According to information the States 
reported to the U.S. Department of Education, the number 
of handicapped students receiving special education under 
the Federal law rose fix)m 9.1 percent of all students in 
1978 (the first year in which the law was fully im- 
plemented) to 1 1 percent in 1984. The reasons for the rise 
are specific to each handicapping condition,! and growth 
did not characterize all categories. (See appendix 
table 1:28-1 for enrollments for all major handicapping 
conditions identified under the provisions of P.L. 94-142.) 

This indicator uses data collected by the Office for Civil 
Rights to examine changes from kindergarten through 12th 
grade in several of these FcderaJiy mandated and supported 
special education programs, plus State and local programs 
for the gifted.2 It also shows the disoroportionate repre- 
sentation of some racial/ethnic groups in some programs. 
The greatest increase between 1978 and 1984 occurred in 
gifted and talented classes, where the proportion enrolled 
more than doubled. In both years, the proportion of Asian 

'U.S. Department of Education. Office of Special Education and Rchabiliutivc 
Services (OSERS). Eighth Anmal Report to Cdngress on the Implementation 
of Public Law 94142 (1986), pp. 5-8. 

K5iaed and talented students are not served under P.L. 94- 142 and therefore 
•re not included in the estimates of children beii^ served under tlv law. However, 
for purposes of racial/ethnic and sex analyses, the Office for Civil Rights in- 
cludes the gifted and talented in their survey under a separate pupil sutistics 
category. Pupils in Programs for the Gifted and IWented. 



and Pacific Islanders in these programs was about twice 
the average for all students. The proportion of white 
students in these classes was also very high. 
The percentage of specific learning disabled students nearly 
doubled from 2.3 percent to 4.2 percent. The proportion 
of the white, black, and Hispanic students identified as lear- 
ning disabled all rose by more than 70 percent. These 
figures should be interpreted with caution. Some students 
who may need help but who are not handicapped are 
so- -♦^mes misclassified and placed in programs for lear- 
^bled students in order to get them the help they 
Others r:^8 > -.'^ labeled learning disabled because 
t- *esent be^ or problems that confound the 
classroom teacher.^ The rise in learning disabled 
enrollments has been accompanied by decreases in some 
other categories. 

The final increase in the categories shown in this indicator 
was in the proportion of students enrolled in classes for 
the seriously emotionally disturbed-up from 0.3 percent 
to 0.6 percent of the student population. Among the possi- 
ble explanations for this rise: schools have an increased 
capacity to serve a wider range of children with emotional 
problems; other agencies have reduced their services for 
children; negative environmental conditions, such as child 
abuse and neglect, have increased; and family structure 
and societal values have changed, contributing to greater 
pressures on children and youth. 5 

^U.S. Department of Education, Educating Students with Uaming Problems: 
A Shared Responsibility, (Washington, D.C., 1986). p. 7. 
*U.S. Department of Education, First Ussons: A Report on Elementary Educa- 
tion in America, (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1986). p 60 
'OSERS. Eighth Annual Report to Congress, p. 7. 



of public elementary and secondary school students in selected 
special education programs, by race/ ethnicity; 1978 and 1984 

Participants as percent of specific racial/ethnic group 



Type of program 


Total* 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian/Pacific 
Islander 


American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 


Specific learning disabled 














1978 
1984 

Educable mentally retarded 


2.3 
4.2 


2.3 
4.2 


2.2 
4.5 


2.6 
4.5 


1.3 
1.6 


3.5 
5.2 


1978 
1984 

Trainable mentally retarded 


1.4 
1.3 


1.1 
1.0 


3.4 
3.1 


1.0 
1.2 


.4 

.3 


1.7 
1.4 


1978 
1984 

Seriously emotionally disturt^ed 


.2 
.2 


.2 
.2 


.4 
.4 


.2 
.3 


.2 
.2 


.2 
.3 


1978 
1984 
Speech impaired 


.3 
.6 


.3 
.6 


5 

.8 


.3 
.4 


.1 
.1 


.3 
.5 


1978 
1984 

Gifted and talented 


2.0 
2.5 


20 
2.7 


1.9 
2.4 


1.8 
2.0 


1.8 
1.7 


1.8 
2.5 


1978 
1964 


1.9 
4.2 


2.1 
4.7 


1.3 
2.2 


1.5 
2.1 


4.6 
8.3 


.8 

2.0 



lUfnST?"^"' enrollment are based on enrollment in U.S. public schools, kindergarten through I2th grade 

SSJd wiSSir" °' ^""^'"^ ^^^^ Survey, 1978 and 1984, 



CHART 1:28A-Percent of students in classes for the specific learning disabled, by 
race/ethnicity: 1978 and 1984 



Percent 
enrolled 



Year 




1976 ■ 
1964 Q 



White Black Hispanic Asian/ .smerican 
Pacific Indian/ 
Islander Alaskan 
Native 



CHART 1:28B-Percent of students in classes for the gifted and talented, by race/ethnicity: 
1978 and 1984 



Percent 
enrolled 

10 



Year 




1976 ■ 
1964 D 



White Black Hispanic Asian/ American 
Pacific Indian/ 
Islander Alaskan 
Native 

SOURCE: Office for Civil Rights, Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Survey, 1978 
and 1984, unpublished tabulations. 

The proportion of students enrolled in classes for students with specific learning disabilities increased markedly 
between 1978 and 19S4 for most racial/ethnic groups. 

The proportion of Asian and Pacific Islander <^tudents in classes for the gifted and talented was higher than 
for other groups and rose 80 percent between 1978 and 1984. 
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C. Context; Learning Environment 



Aspects of the home environment and 
reading performance 

In addition to assessing students' reading achieve- 
ment, the National Assessment of Educational Pro- 
gress (NAEP) asks students a range of background 
questions. Although the associations between the 
background variables and reading proficiency do not 
establish cause and effect, they may provide insights 
into the importance of specific features of the en- 
vironment in the learning process. 

One feature of the home environment relevant to stu- 
dent reading performance is the amount of reading 
material, such as books, newspapers, magazines, and 
encyclopedias, in the home. At all three ages in the NAEP 
measure (9, 1 3 and 17), children from homes with an abun- 
dance of reading nnaterial had substantially higher average 
reading proficiency levels than children with, few such 
materials available. 

Television is frequently cited as an influence that di- 
verts children's attention from reading and school 
work, and this is corroborated by the NAEP data. 
Students who watch up to 2 hours of television per 
day, without regard to the availability of reading materials 
in the home, have reading proficiency levels above average 
for their age group. But 6 or more hours per day spent 
watching television is related to lower reading proficiency 
for all three age groups. Television viewing may not lower 
reading proficiency -poor readers may simply choose to 
watch more television. 

However, NAEP reported an increase between 1979-80 
and 1983-84 in the proportion of children who watch a 
great deal of television, particularly at age 9, and a decrease 
in the availability of reading material in their homes. 
Further analysis of the data firom the 1983-84 reading 
assessment revealed that time spent watching television was 
negatively correlated with the availability of reading 
materials in the home for students at all three ages. NAEP 
speculat^ that this may reflect a national trend toward less 
use of printed material and more reliance on other media, 
especially television, to obtain information or occupy 
leisure time.* See appendix table 1:29-1 for details on 



♦National Assessment of Educational Progress. The Reading Report Card, Pro- 
gress Toward Excellence in Our Schoob (Report No. 15-R-Ol), 1985. 



reading proficiency by the amount of reading material 
available in the home and by time spent watching 
television. 

Combining the availability of reading materials in the 
home and the amount of time spent watching televi- 
sion into one indicator of the home environment un- 
derscores the association with reading proficiency at 
all three age levels. The average reading proficiency 
of students who came from homes with few reading 
materials and watched more than 6 hours of television per 
day is much lower than the mean reading proficiency of 
students who have many reading materials available at 
home and who watch 2 hours or less of television per day. 



Table 1:29 

Average reading proficiency of 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-old students, by amount of reading 
materials in the home and television viewing 
time: 1984 



Age and hours Reading materials 

of television In the home* 

viewed per day Overall Few Many 



Average reading proficiency scale scores 

9-year-olds 213 — ^ 

0-2 hours 206 232 

6+ hours - 21O 

13-year-olds 258 — — 

6-2 hours — 247 273 

6+ hours - 238 253 

17-year-olds 288 — — 

0-2 hours - 273 3OO 

6+hours - 257 277 



—Not applicable. 

•Students were asked: (a) Does your famii get a newspaper regularly? (b) Is 
there an encyclopedia In your home? (c) there more than 25 books In 
your home? (d) Does your family get any gazlnes regularly? Four "yes*' 
responses were combined as many on the leading materials index and two or 
less "yes" responses as few. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1983-84 Assessment 
of Reading (Special tabulations. 1986). 
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CHART l:29-Correlates of reading proficiency: 1984 



Intermediate 



Basic 



Adept 



Basic 



Reading 

Proficiency score 
250 



213 

200 



Rudimentary 1 50 



300 



258 

Intermediate 250 



200 



196 




Age 9 



Age 13 



Average for 
9*year-old8 











238 





Average for 
IS'year-olds 



Adept 



300 
288 



Ir larmediate 250 



300 




557 





Age 17 

Reading materials in the home and television viewing 



Average for 
17-year-olds 



Average scores for 
students with few reading 
materials and watching 
6+ hours TV 



Average scores for 
students with many 
reaciing materials and 
watching 0-2 hours TV 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1963-84 Assessment of Reading, 
special tabulations, 1986. 



• 2ach age tested, students from homes with many reading materials who watched little television exceeded 
the average score for their age. They also read much better than students from homes with few reading materials 
who watched a great deal of television. 
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C. Context; Learning Environment 



Disruptive behavior in public schools 

Ideally, schools are placs where teachers and stu- 
dents pursue education ir, r trouble-free, supportive 
environment. Unforr^ni^ school campuses are 
often subject to various types of disruptive behavior 
by students. Indeed, in recent years, violence, crime, 
and general misbehavior on school grounds have re- 
ceived much national attention both in and apart 
from the current educational reform movement. The 
general public sees lack of dixipline as the greatest prob- 
lem in the schools. (See Indicator 1:35.) 



Data from tlie U.S Department of Education's 1985 
Fast Response Survey System (FRSS) sample survey 
of public junior and senior high school principals ad- 
dress numerous aspects of student discipline and stu- 
dent behavior. The taole below displays three types 
of student mfractions: students caught selling illegal 
dr'gs at school, student reports of theft of personal 
items over $10 value, and irw violations reported to 
po'lce by school authorities. 



Urban schools and large schools were more likely to 
have student infractions than rural schools and small 
schools. Reports of students selling drugs showed the 
largest differences among schools. Proportionately 
more senior high than junior high schools experi- 
enced drug sellmg on campus, but the difference was 
smaller than differences by size and metropolitan status. 

Principals were also asked about factors that limited 
their ability to maintain order in the school. Of a list 
of five factors, only the lack of alternative place- 
ments or programs for disruptive students was seen 
as a serious limitation to the school's ability to main- 
tain order: 36 percent of principals indicated that this lack 
limited them greatly. 



Note: For additional discussion, see U.S. Depanment of Health. Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. National Institute of Education. Violent SchoolsScfe 
Schools, The Safe Schools Study Report to the Congress, Washington. 
DC, 1978. 



Table 1:30 

IStt? ^Ifr ^^^^^^ infractions in public secondary schools by selected school characteristics: 



School 
characteristic 



Student caught selling 
illegal drugs at school 



Percentage 
of schools 



Total 


35 


Grade leveR 




Junior high 


31 


Senior high 


39 


School size 




Less than 400 


10 


400-999 


38 


1000 or more 


63 


Metropolitan status 




Rural 


21 


Suburban 


46 


Urban 


51 



Incidence 
per 100 
s^udents^ 



.2 
.2 

.2 
.2 
.2 

.1 

,2 

.5 



Theft of personal item over 
$10 value reported by student 



Percentage 
of schools 



82 



84 

71 
85 
93 

79 
84 
89 



Incidence 
per 100 
students^ 



1.2 



1.4 

1.7 
.9 
1.1 

1.4 
1.0 
1.3 



Law violations reported to 
police by school authorities 



Percentage 
of schools 



72 

70 
75 

62 
71 



64 
76 
88 



Incidence 
per 100 
students^ 



.8 

.7 
.8 

1.0 
.7 
.9 

.7 
.8 
1.5 



*Based on all schools including those that reported no occurrences 

SsesS ottsroS '"""'"y """""^ i" total and in 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, "School Discipline Policies and Practices." OERI Bulletin, 1986. 
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CHART 1:30-Student infractions in public secondary schools: 1984 



He^rent of 
schoc. ^oorting 



100 - 



School size: 

I Less than 400 students 
^ 400 to 999 students 

□ 1 ,000 or more students 




Student caught selling 
illegal drugs at school 



'iTieftof per^ •/ Hem c^'ar 
$10 value Tepi\'' : d by •» s .t 



Law violation reported to 
police by school authorities 



SOURCE: Center for Education f latistics. Survey of School Discipline Policies and Practices. 



More than one-thxrd of public junior and str.i^r high school principals reported that at least one student was 
caught selling illegal drugs at school during the 1983-84 ;^ool v^^-^tr. Large schools were six times as likely 
to have caught students selling drugs than s nail schools ^ji and 10 ' ^rcent respectively). 

The majority of public junior and senior high s. hool principals, in schools of all sizes, reported that there 
had been thefts of personal items reported by ients and law violations reported to the police by school 
authorities. 



C. Context; Learning Environment 



Student drug and alcohol abuse 

Drug and alcohol abuse by American students is an im- 
portant education concern, because it is so widespread and 
has nealth- and life- threatening consequences. An annual 
survey by the National Institute on Drug Abuse, begun in 
1975, asks high school seniors to identify how much they 
use various legal and ill^al substances. It shows that a stu- 
dent's acquaintance with such substances generally begins 
in adolescence and, increasingly, at even younger ages. 
For many substances, usage continues and increases into 
adulthood. 

Learning is a thinking process, and drugs— whether 
sedatives, hallucinogens or stimulants— interfere with 
thinking and reduce academic achievement. In terms of en- 
vironment, neighborhoods near schools often are magnets 
for drug dealers, who can be students themselves. Crimes 
of violence and casualties niay accompany or result from 
substance abuse. In ese circumstances, school effective- 
ness and student achievement, not limited only to the 
abusers, can suffer. NaticHially, millions of dollars are spent 
to combat drug abuse and related crimes and to rehabilitate 
individuals who have b scorns ':hemir.<Uly dependent. 

Overall, there has been a downwaro trend in alcohol and 
illicit drug use m the 1980's. Nevertheless, it remains 
prevalent on a large scale. Tor example, by the t nn^ they 
are high school seniors, nearly 6 oul of 10 students have 
tried an illicit s'jbstance. Because ofthe dramatic rise in 
its usage in the last decade, dat'. n coc&ijie are highlighted 
below. 



Table 1:31 

Trends in the use of drugs and alcohol by high 
school seniors: Selected years, 1975-86 



Qass rf: 



Substance used 1975 1977 1979 1981 1983 1965 1986 







Percent ever used 




All illicit drugs* 


55.2 


61.6 65.1 65 6 62.9 60.6 


57.6 


Cocaine 


9.0 


10.8 15.4 16.5 16.2 17.3 


16.9 


Alcohol 


90.4 


92.5 93.0 92.6 92.6 92.2 


91.3 






Percent who used In the last 12 months 




Ail illicit .rugs* 


45.0 


51.1 54.2 52.1 47.4 46.3 


44.3 


Cocaine 


5.6 


7.2 12.0 12.4 11.4 13.1 


12.7 


Alcohol 


84.8 


87.0 88.1 87.0 87.3 85.6 


84.5 






Percent who used in the last 30 days 




All illicit drugs* 


30.7 


37.6 39.0 36.9 30.5 29.7 


27.1 


Cocaine 


1.9 


2.9 5.7 5.8 4.9 6.7 


6.2 


Alcohol 


66.2 


71.2 71.8 70.7 69.4 65.9 


65.3 



'Includes marijuana, hallucinogei^s cocaine, and heroin, other opiates, 
stimulants, sedatives, or tranquilizers not under a doctor's orders. About 75 
percent of these users reported smoking marijuana. 



SOURCE: Johnston. L 0.. O'Malley. P.M.. and Bachman. J.G.. Drug Use 
Among American "'ni School Students, College Students, and Other Young 
Adults, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. Alcohol. Drug Abuse 
and Mental Health Administration. National Institute on Drug Abuse 
(#86*1450), 1986, and personal communication. See also. U.S. Department of 
Education. Schools Without Drugs, 1986. 



CHART l:31-lVends in the use of selected licit and Ulicit substances by high school seniors 



Percent of seniors using 
in past month 




20 - 



10 - 



Cocaine 



— I 1 

1985 1986 



1975 



1977 



1979 



1981 



1983 



Senior class of: 



SOURCE: National Institute on Drug Abuse, Drug Use Among American High School Students, 
College Students, and Other Young Adults, 1966. 



• The rate of cocaine use among Hgh school seniors has more than tripled since 1975. In 1986, one out of every 
16 high school seniors reported using cocaine in the month preceding the survey. 

• While alcohol usage has declined slightly over the decade, rates remain high. In 1986, nearly 2 in every 3 
seniors reported using alcohol in the month preceding the survey. 
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C> Context: Learnii^g Environment 



School climate in puolic and 
Catholic high schot 

The effective schools research literature suggests that 
schools with positive school climates arc more effec- 
tive at promoting the academic success of their stu- 
dents. Most research on school climate and effective 
schools has focused on elementary schools. This in- 
dicator applies the effective schools model to Ameri- 
cpn high schools. 

While the details of what constitutes a positive 
school climate vary from one study to the next, there 
is some agreement. Some of the components of cli- 
mate frequently identified in effective schools re- 
search are strong principal leadership; a safe, orderly 
environment with a minimum of classroom disrup- 
tion; high teacher morale; coUegiality and cooperation 
among staff members; and teacher control over 
school and classroom policy. 

The data below show differences among public and 
Catholic high school teachers in their reports of school 
climate along the climate components noted above. A ma- 
jority of the teachers in boUi public and Catholic high 
schools rqport positively on most aspects of climate in their 
schools. Catholic high school teachers, however, are con- 
siderably more likely to report a positive school climate 
than arc public high school teachers for each of the reported 
dimensions. 

On average, students in the Ca^^^'^lic high schools surveyed 
are stronger acaduMically to begin wi Ji than their public 
school peers and are likely to come frc : more advantag- 
ed backgrounds. I These differc ^js seem to foster some 
of the climate differences between, public and Catholic high 
schools. The presence of academically talented and highly 



Table 1:32 

School climate in public and Catholic high 
schools: 1984 

Teachers reporting positive school climate 



Con.ponents of climate Public 

Schools Catholic schools 



Percent 

Principal leadership 49.8 59 1 

Staff cooperation 52.4 67!9 

Student behavior 39.4 72^9 

Teacher control over school 65.9 81 ! 1 

and classroom policy 

Teacher morale 74,1 84 4 



SOURCE: National Institute of Education, Consortium for the Study of Effective 
Schools, High School and Beyond Administrator and Teacher Survey, 1984, 



motivated students in the school may facilitate the develop- 
ment of effective learning environments. The remaining 
public-Catholic differences in school climate, however, 
cannot be attributed to the student mix, and may be due 
to public-Catholic differences in school functioning. One 
potentially important difference is that Catholic high school 
principals report greater control over policy and person- 
nel than do public high school principals.2 

Details on how the school climate components were 
derived and analyzed may be found in technical note 1 :32, 
appendix A. 



'Pallas, A.M., **School Climate in American High Schools." U.S. Department 
of Education, Center for Statistics, unpublished paper, 1986. See also Coleman, 
James S., and Hoffer, Thomas. Public and Private High Schools: Thi Impact 
of Community, New York City, 1987. 

^Chubb, J.E., and Moe, T.M., "Politics, Markets, and the Organization 
of Schools." Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Po- 
litical Science Association. New Orleans, August 28.September 1, 1985. 
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CHART l:32-S€hool climate in pubUc and Catholic high schools: 1984 



Percent of teachers 

reporting positive climate g Public high school teachers 

100 T ^ Catholic high school teachers 




Principa! leadership Staff cooperation Student l)ehavior Teacher control Teacher morale 

Comoonents of climate 



SOURCE: High School and Beyond Administrator and Teacher Survey, Center for Education 
Statistics analysis. 



• Catholic high school teachers report higher levels of principal leadership, staff cooperation, student behavior, 
control over school policy and morale than do public high school teachers. 

• Of all the components of school climate, public high school teachers give student behavior the lowest rating. 
Catholic high school teachers report fewer problems with student behavior than do public high school teachers. 

• On average, morale is quite high among public and Catholic high school teachers. 
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C, Context; Learning Environment 



Public school teachers' Job satisfaction 

The coit of any school is the teaching staff. Without a well- 
qualified and motivated teaching staff, no school can hope 
to reach for excellence. A number of recent surveys and 
studies on teacher job satis&ction has revealed conflicting 
views. The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American 
Teacher, conducted in June 1986, found that 81 percent 
of public school teachers were somewhat satisfied or very 
satisfied with teachmg as a career, wlule 19 percent ex- 
pressed some degree of dissatisfaction. 

At the same time, the percentage of American teachers who 
have at some time seriously considered leaving teaching 
to go into another occupation increased from 51 percent 
in 1985 to 55 percent in 1986. The percentage who were 
very satisfied with teaching decreased from 40 percent in 
1984 to 33 percent in 1986. However, the rate at which 
teachers actually leave tfielr jobs is consistent with the rates 
of other professional and technical workers.^ 



'Sec "How Tbtchcre Grade Our SchooU." Parade, December 1, 1985; National 
Education Aaaociation. Status of the American Public School Tkachen Decem- 
berl981 and 1986; and ^ariaml^ 'hadier Opinion PoU, 1981, 1982, and 1983. 
copyrighted; and Feistritzer, C.E.» Profile of Teachers in the U.S., National 
Center for Education Information, 1986. 

*U.S. Department of Education, Center for Stetistics. "Teacher Job Entry. 
Separation, and TVansfer Rates," OERI Bulletin, 1986. 



Table 1:33 

Job satisfaction of public school teachers: 
1984-86 



Item 


Tflachflrs 




Teachers In 1966 


In 1984 


In 1985 


Total 


Male 


Female 


FvAr sflrlouslv 












consldflrfld Iflavino 












Yes 




m 

Q 1 


55 


66 


50 


No 






45 


34 


50 


Likely to leave 












uilfhin nflvt ^ uoare 
WlllllM IIQAl 9 yCala 












Verv llkelv 




19 


10 


14 


iZ 


Falrlv llkfllv 




iH 


14 


16 


13 


Not fm llkfllv 






30 


31 


30 


Not at all likely 


— 


47 


42 


37 


45 


Likely to leave 












within next 2 years 












Very likely 






7 


9 


6 


Fairly likely 






7 


10 


6 


Not too likely 






8 


6 


6 


Not at all IlkeV 






5 


4 


5 


Job satisfaction 












Very satisfied 


40 




33 


29 


35 


Somewhat satisfied 


41 




48 


50 


47 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


16 




15 


17 


15 


Very dissatisfied 


2 




4 


5 


3 



— Not available 



SOURCE: Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and Louis Hanis and 
Associates, m American Teacher, 1986. 
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CHART 1:33-Public school teachers* satisfaction with teaching as a job: 1986 



Percent very or 
somewhat satisfied 




Males 



>=emales 



SOURCE; Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and Louis Harris. The American Teacher. 1986. 



In 1986, males and females were about equally satisfied with their job . .^.s teachers. 
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C. Context; Perceptions 



Goals of education as seen by public 
school teachers and the general public 

ConsensuL on goals is important in an educational system 
dependent on public siq)port. The Gallup Poll in 1984 
asked teachers and the general public to rate the impor- 
tance of certain education gods on a scale of zero to 10. 
The results indicate that while teachers and the public 
generally agree on broad purposes, they do not concur in 
certain areas. 

As table 1:34 shows, the public's top goals were com- 
municating and developing standards of •^right and wrong." 
Teachers ranked four goals about equally high: thinking 
ski^, work habits, communication, and the ability to apply 
mathematics. 

But the public disagreed with teachers in several goal aieas. 

Table 1:34 



One of these concerns vocational goals, '^to develop an 
understanding about different jobs and careers including 
their requirements and rewards," and **to help students get 
gor 1/high-paying jobs." Much of the public found these 
goals equally important with other, more academically 
oriented goals, such as developing the ability to write, 
speak, think, etc. Teachers, however, thought that develop- 
ing writing and thinking skills was more important than 
vocational goals. 

Another area where there was disagreement between 
teachers and the general public was in the goal "to develop 
standards of right and wrong." While only a third of all 
teachers gave this goal the highest rating, nearly two-thirds 
of the general public did so. 



The importance of selected education goals as seen by public school teachers and the 
general public: 1984 



U.S. public 



Teachers 



Goal 


Percentage giving 
highest rating 




To de''»lop the ability to speak and write correctly 


68 


55 


To develop standards of what is "right and wrong" 


64 


33 


To develop an understanding about different Kinds of jobs 
and careers, Includir.j their requirements and rewards 


56 


20 


lu develop the ability to use mathematics for everyday 
problems 


54 


53 


To develop the ability to think creatively, objectively, 
analytically 


51 


56 


To help jevelop good work habits, the ability to organize 
one's thoughts, the ability to concentrate 


48 


56 


To help students get good/high-paying jobs 


46 


6 


To help students overcome personal problems 


45 


13 


To gain knowledge and understanding of science and 
scientific facts 


45 


17 


To develop the abil'ty to understand and use computers 


43 


12 


To gain knowledge of the important facts of history, 
geography, etc. 


42 


15 


To encourage the desire to continue leaming throughout 
one's life 


41 


51 


SOURCE: W// Delta Kappan, The Gallup Pcil of Teachers* Attitudes Toward the Public Schools, Part 2, January 1985. 
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CHART 1:34-Perceived importance of selected educational goals: 1984 



Educational goals 



Develop ttblltty to speak and write 
Develop moral standards 
Develop understanding of caroofB 
Develop ability in mathematics 
Develop ability to think 
Devek)p work habitc 
Help get good jobs 
Help overcome personal problems 
Gain knowledge of science 

Develop ability with computers 

Gain knowtedge of history, 
Ooography, etc. 

Encc Mrage lifetime learning 




10 



20 30 40 50 60 70 80 
Percent giving goal the highest rating 



Teachers in public schools 
Public 



90 



SOURCE: Phi Delta Kappan. The Gallup Roll of Teachers* Attitudes Toward the Public Schools. 



• The highest rated goal of the general public is "to develop the ability to speak and v^ite correctiy.^ 

• The public rates as highly important two vocational goals to which public school teachers assign low prioritv- 
"help get good jobs'- and ''develop understanding of careers.^ ^ ^ 

• JSIc Public (64 percent) said developing standards of right and wrong was important. Only 
half as many public school teachers gave this goal the highest rating. "nponani. umy 
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C. Context: Perceptions 



School problems as seen by public 
school teachers and the general public 

Polls of the q>inions of teachers and the general public alert 
decisionmakers to probable reactions to a variety of school 
programs and policies. However, The Gallup Poll of 
Teachers' Attitudes Toward th^ Public Schools found that 
the attitudes of teachers and ^ public are frequently at 
odds. The question asked of odi groups in 1984 was, 
"What do you think are the big^, oroblems with which 
the public schools in this conmiunity must deal?"* 



The results indicate that the problem most cited by 
teachers, "parents' lack of interest," was one of the 



problems least cited by the public. On the other 
hand, 3.S times as many members of the public as 
t-achers thought that "difficuhy getting good teach- 
er was a major problem. Also, the public sees the 
use of drugs as a major problem in the public 
schools whereas teachers generally do not. 

There was general agreement between teachers and 
the public in two areas. They both cited "lack of 
proper financial support" and "lack of discipline" as 
major problems. But even here there were significant 
differences in the two groups. 



Table 1:35 

Percentage of public school teachers and the general public naming selected issues as a m^jor 
problem facing the public schools: 1984 





All 


Elementary 


High school 


U.S. 




teachers 


teachers 


teachers 


public 


Problem 




.^rcentage naming as a major problem 




Parents' lack of Interest/support 


31 


35 


26 


5 


Lack of proper financial support 


21 


20 


21 


14 


Pupils' lack of interest/truancy 


20 


17 


23 


4 


Lack of discipline 


19 


20 


18 


27 


Problems with administration 


10 


8 


12 


3 


Poor curriculum/poor standards 


7 


7 


7 


15 


Use of drugs 


5 


3 


6 


18 


Low teacher salaries 


5 


5 


5 


4 


Difficulty getting good teachers 


4 


3 


4 


14 


Large schools/overcrowding 


4 


5 


2 


4 


Teachers' lack of interest 


4 


5 


4 


5 


Integration/busing 


2 


2 


2 


6 



NOTE: Fewer than 5 percent listed any other problem as major. 



SOURCE: Phi Delta Kappan, The Gallup Poll of Teachers' Attitudes Toward the Public Schools. October 1984. 
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CHART 1:35 -Teachers' and the public's perceptions of the biggest problems facing public 
schools: 1984 




SOURCE: Phi Delta Kappan. The Gallup Poll of Teachers' Attitudes Toward the Public Schools. 
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• Nearly a third of all teachers thought that lack of parental interest was a niajor problem facing the public schools. 
Only 5 percent of the general public shared that view. 

• The general public was more than three times as likely as teachers to feel that drug use was a major problem 
in the public schools. 

• A lack of discipline was most likely to be considered a major problem by the general public. 
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C. Context: Perceptions 



Public opinion ratings of schools and 
other national institutions 



The public schools arc dependent on pubhc support 
in a number of ways. Opinion polls of the public's 
perception of the schools are good gauges of the 
strength of that support. The annual Gallup Poll of 
the Public's Attitudes toward the Public Schools pro- 
viiles data on the public's ratings of the schools. 
This poll has become a kind of national barometer, 
which is closely watched and debated each year by 
educators and policymakers across the Nation. For 
example, the National Conunission on Excellence in 
Education, established by the Secretary of Education in 
1982, dted findings from the Gallup Poll in its 1983 report, 
A Nation at Risk 

Since 1977 the poll has asked respondents their opinion 
of the schools in their community, and since 1981 the poll 
has also asked respondents their opinion of schools gener- 
ally in the Nation. 



Not surprisingly, the schools of which the public has the 
greatest knowledge, the local schools, have rated con- 
sistently higher than schools in general. Still, the public 
only rates the local schools with an average grade of C+ . 



These ratings are better understood in the social cli- 
mate of the time. The Gallup Report presents data 
comparing the public's confidence in a variety of na- 
tional institutions, thus putting the public's assess- 
ment of schools in relationship with their ratings of 
other institutions. The public's confidence in many 
institutions has recently been relatively low. Seen in 
the context of the public's attitude toward other in- 
stitutions, the schools have not fared badly, ranking 
just above the median in the ratings of the listed in- 
stitutions. 



Table 1:36A 











Rating of Local Schools 










Rating of the Nation's Schools 




Year 




B 








Don't 


Average 












Don't 


Average 


A 


C 


D 


F 


know 


grade 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F 


know 


grade 


1977 


11 


26 


28 


11 


5 


19 


2.33 
















1978 


9 


27 


30 


11 


8 


15 


2.21 
















1979 


8 


26 


30 


11 


7 


18 


2.21 
















1980 


10 


25 


29 


12 


6 


18 


2.26 
















1981 


9 


27 


34 


13 


7 


10 


2.20 


2 


18 


43 


15 


6 


16 


1.94 


1982 


8 


29 


33 


14 


5 


11 


2.24 


2 


20 


44 


15 


4 


15 


2.01 


1983 


6 


25 


32 


13 


7 


17 


2.12 


2 


17 


38 


16 


6 


21 


1.91 


1984 


10 


32 


35 


11 


4 


8 


2.36 


2 


23 


49 


11 


4 


11 


2.09 


1985 


9 


34 


30 


10 


4 


13 


2.39 


3 


24 


43 


12 


3 


15 


2.14 


1986 


11 


30 


28 


11 


5 


15 


2.36 


3 


25 


41 


10 


5 


16 


2.13 



—Not available. 

SOUnCE: Phi Delta Kappan, The 18th Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools, September 1986. 

Table 1:36B 

The public's confidence in selected institutions: The percentage having a "great deal 
of confidence 



" or "quite a lot" 



1973 



1975 



1977 



1979 



1981 



1983 



1985 



1986 



Institution 



Percentage reporting substantial confidence in the institution 



Church 
Military 

Suprenfie Court 

Banks 

Schools 

Congress 

Newspapers 

Big business 

Television 

Labor 



66 


68 


65 


65 


64 


62 


66 


57 




58 


57 


54 


50 


53 


61 


63 


44 


49 


46 


45 


46 


42 


56 


53 








60 


46 


51 


51 


49 


58 




54 


53 


42 


39 


48 


49 


42 


40 


40 


34 


29 


28 


39 


41 


39 






51 


35 


38 


35 


37 


26 


34 


33 


32 


20 


28 


31 


28 


37 






38 


25 


25 


29 


27 


30 


38 


39 


36 


28 


26 


28 


29 



—Not available. 
SOURCE: The Gallup Poll. 



'Public Losing Confidence in Organized Religion," December 21, 1986. 
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CHART l:36A-IVen€ls in the public's ratings of public schools 



Average grade 
A(4)-| 

B(3)- 

C(2)- 

D(1) 



Local schools 



Schools naticnallv 



F(0). 



1977 



"I — 



1981 



1983 



— I 1 

1985 1986 



SOURCE* Phi Delta Kappan, The 18th Annual Gallup Poll ot ihe Public's Attitudes Toward tho 
Public Schools. 



CHART l:36B-'!Vends in the public's confidence in selected nacional institutions 



Percent having 
high ccnfldence 




1983 



1985 1986 



SOURCE: The Gallup Report. 



• Respondents give the schools in their own community higher marks than they give the public schools nationally, 
a C+ for the local schools bur only a C for schools nationally. 

• While the public's confidence in the schools slipped from 1973 to 1983, its confidence in several other institu- 
tions also declined during that period. 

• The public's confidence in schools, along with several other institutions, rose between 1983 and 1986. 
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C. Context: Requirements 



Graduation requirements in public and 
private liigh schools 

Recently, considerable interest has focused on the amount 
of academic effort required for high school graduation. 
One stimulus for this mterest has been the 1983 report of 
the National Commission on Excellence in Education, A 
Nation at Risk, which recommended as a minimum for all 
students a certain number of courses in four subjects— 
English, social studies, science, and mathematics. 

In 1986, private schools approximated the Conunission's 
recommendations of 4 years of English and 3 for both 
social studies and mathematics. However, they fell a half- 
year short of the 3 years reconmiended for science. No 
information is available regardmg the Conunission's 
recommendation of one-half year of computer science or 
on the extent to which potential college students follow the 
recommended 2 years of foreign language for the college- 
bound. (Trend data on private school graduation re- 
quirements are unavailable.) 

Table 1:37A 

Average years of coursework required for high 
school graduation in private schools with grade 
12: 1985-86 



Subject area 



School 


Mathe> 






Foreign 


Social 


characteristic 


matics 


Science 


English 


languages 


studies 


Total 


2.8 


2.5 


3.9 


1.2 


3.1 


Orientation 












Catholic 


2.6 


2.3 


4.0 


1.4 


3.0 


Other religious 


2.8 


2.6 


3.9 


.9 


3.2 


Nonsectarian 


3.0 


2.5 


4.0 


1.9 


2.9 


Type/leveP 












Secondary 


2.7 


2.3 


4.0 


1.4 


3.0 


Combined 


2.9 


2.6 


3.9 


1.1 


3.1 


Other 


2.8 


2.7 


4.0 


1.0 


3.4 


Recommendations of 










National Commission 










on Excellence in 












Education^ 


3.0 


3.0 


4.0 


32.0 


3.0 



^Secondary and combined are regular schools, while other schools are 
primarily altemative schools. Secondary schools have no grade lower than 7, 
while combined schools have at least one grade lower than 7. 



^An additional half year was recommended In computer science. However, 
data were not gathered about coursework requirements in computer science. 

The Commission's recommendations about foreign languages applied only to 
the college-bound, not to all students. The figures for actual requirements 
represent what was required for all graduates. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center tor Education Statistics, 
Private Schoolj and Private Sctiool Teachers: Final Report cf the 1985-86 
Private School Study, 1987. 



On average, public school districts in 1984-85 required 
much less math and science coursework than the Commis- 
sion recommended and about 1 year less than required in 
private high schools in 1985-86. Graduation requirements 
in English and social studies for public school districts were 
only slightly below the Commission's recommendations 
and private school requirements. Requirements at the 
district level had increased since 1981-82 and are expected 
to increase further by 1987-88.1 

Almost no school districts required computer science 
courses in 1981-82, but 22 percent expected to have such 
a requirement by 1987-88. Regarding foreign languages, 
a few school districts do have graduation requirements ap- 
plying to all students: 2 percent in 1981-82, 5 percent in 
1984-85, and 11 percent expected for 1987-88.2 

'See Indicator 1:38 for information about trends in State graduation re- 
quirements for public school students. Differences between district and State 
averages for graduation requirements reflect differences both in the way each 
collects data and in the way each calculates the averages. 
^U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "Public High 
School Graduation Requirements," OERI Bulletin, 1986. 

Table 1:37B 

Average years of coursework required for high 
school graduation by public school districts with 
high schools 



Subject area 



School 
year 


Mathe- 
matics 


Science 


English 


Foreign 
languages 


Social 
studies 


1981-82 


1.6 


1.5 


3.6 




2.6 


1984-85 


1.9 


1.8 


3.8 


.1 


2.8 


1987-882 


2.3 


2.0 


3.9 


.2 


2.9 


Recommendations of 
National Commission 
on Excellence in 
Education^ 3.0 


3.0 


4.0 


<2.0 


3.0 



^Less than 0.05 years. 



^Expectations as of fall 1985 about requirements for seniors oraduatina in 
1988. 

^Another half year of coursework was recommended in computer science. 
Almost no school districts had requirements in this area in 1981-82. That 
situation changed by 1984-65. when the average for all school districts was 
0.1 years of coursework required for graduation in computer science; the 
expected average for 1987-88 is 0.2 years. 

^The Commission's recommendations about foreign languages applied only to 
the college-bound, not to al) students. The figures for actual requirements 
represent requirements for all graduates. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
"Public High School Graduation Requirements," OERI Bulletin, P86; and 
unpublished tabulations. 
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CHART 1:37- Average years of coursework required for high school graduation 




SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics, Private Schools and Private School Teachers: Final 
Report of the 1985-86 Private School Study, Public High School Graduation Requirements, and 
unpublished tabulations. 



• Private school graduation requirements approximate the recommendations of the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education in English, social studies and mathematics, but fall somewhat short in science. 

• In mathematics and science, graduation requirements for public schools were considerably lower than either 
private school requirements or the recommendations of the National Commission on Excellence in Education. 
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C. Context: Requirements 



State high school graduation 
requvements in basic subjects 

One of the major recommendations of the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education was that 
"State and local high school graduation requirements 
be strengthened. . . While the States had been in- 
creasing high school graduation requirements before 
the publication of A Nation At Risk, the Commis- 
sion's report created a climate of public opinion in 
which States could more easily enact their education 
agendas. 

Since A Nation At Risk, there has been much ac- 
tivity by State legislatures, boards, and departments 
of education to toughen the standards in their sys- 
tems. Of course, State-mandated standards are not a 
direct measure of what happens in the classrou^ :i, but 
they can serve as an important indicator of intent to 
improve those aspects of schooling over which State 
policy officials exercise some control. 

By 1986, the District of Columbia and 49 States (all ex- 
cept Colorado) had estabUshed a minimum number of units 
required for high school graduation. Of these, 39 States 
and the District of Columbia had increased the number of 
units required for high school graduation between 1980 and 
1986. See table 1:38-1 for State-by-State details. 



The followmg data present changes in the avera-^e number 
of Carnegie units (1-year courses) required in basic sub- 
jects in order to graduate from high school, and the number 
of States involved. 

While the State role in mandatiiig requirements has grown 
somewhat in recent years, the responsibility for implement- 
ing such requirements remains at the local level. > 
Moreover, many Sta;es have strong traditions of local con- 
trol in education, and local requirements var, from and 
may even surpass State requirements. 

The average 1982 high school graduate took a total of ?l 
Carnegie units. Of these, 11.5 Vl^ere in the "new basics"* 
recommended by the National Commission on Excellence 
in Education (English, mathematics, sciences, social 
studies, computer science, and foreign languages) and 
9.5 units were in other subjects such as business, trade 
and industry, home econt nics, arts, and perscrial 
development.2 



'For a major statement on State and local roles in the next stage of education 
reform, sec Time for Results: The Governors' 1991 Report on Education. The 
National Governors' Association, Washington, DC. August 1986, School districts' 
graduation requirements in 1981-82 and 1984-85 and expected requirements in 
1987-88 are rqwrted in Public High School Graduation Requirements, Center 
for Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, CS 86-225b, 1986, 
^Center for Education Statistics. The Condition of Education, 1986 Edition. 



Table 1:38 

Trends in State-required Carnegie units for high school graduation, for 
language arts, social studies, mathematics, and science: 1958 to 1986 



Language social 
arts studies 



Year 


States 

requiring 

courses 


Mean units 
required 


states 

requiring 

courses 


Mean units 
required 


1958 
1974 
1980 
1983 
19B4 
1985 
1986 


37 
40 
39 
41 
45 
45 
45 


3.4 
3.4 
3.4 
3.6 
3.8 
3.8 
3.8 


44 
45 
42 
44 
49 
49 
49 


1.9 
2.0 
2.0 
2.1 
2.4 
2.4 
2.5 






Mathematics 




Science 


Yfear 


states 

requiring 

courses 


Mean units 
required 


states 

requiring 

courses 


Mean units 
required 


1958 
1974 
1980 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 


31 
36 
35 
38 
44 
45 
45 


1.1 
1.3 
1.2 
1,9 
2.1 
2.2 
2.3 


31 
35 
35 
36 
44 
45 
45 


1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.7 
1.9 
1.9 
2.0 



SOURCE: Education Commission of the States, Department of Research and Information. Clearinghouse Notes. 
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CHART l:38-State-required Carnegie units by subject: 1958-1986 



Mean number 
of Carnegie units 
4,0 



3.6 



3.2- 
2.8- 
2.4- 
2,0- 



1.6H 
1,2 
0,8 
0,4- 



0.0 



Language arts 



Social studies 



Science 



Mathematics 




— Language Arts 
Social Studies 

■D- Mathematics 
Science 



T ' I — ' — I — « — I — I — I — I I I — I — I — r 
1958 1960 1962 1964 1966 1968 1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 



T — ' — r 



T ' 1 » 1 



Year 



SOURCE: Education Commission of the States,£ 



After 20 years of stabUity, there was a sharp increase after 1980 in the number of Carnegie units in mathematics 
and science required by the States for high school graduation. 



There has been a smaller increase in the required units for social studies and language arts. 



C. Context; Requirements 



Minimum competency testing for 
higli scliool graduation 

The interest in minimum competency testing predates 
the current wave of educational reform. This interest, 
rooted in the States' desire for educational accounta- 
bility, began in the mid- to late 1970's. As of 1986, 
25 States had enacted minimum competency testing for 
high school graduation. 

There are several combinations of State and local op- 
tions for implementing a program of minimum com- 
petency testing for high school graduation. For in- 
stance, in some States, local schools have the option 
to set their own standards for these competency tests. 
In some cases where the State sets the standards, lo- 



cal schools have the option not to use the results of 
the examination for grade promotion or graduation. 

Testing to award a high school diploma is not the only pur- 
pose for which achievement standards are established. 
Other purposes include setting standards for grade promo^ 
tion and identifying students in need of remediation. By 
1986, 40 States had either taken legislative or State board 
action to require or permit schools to identify minimum 
basic skills that students should acquire. State policies dif- 
fer in many respects -including the grade levels and sub- 
jects involved, the role of the test in decisions about 
promotion, and remediation. 



Table 1:39 



States which have enacted 
graduation: 1986 


minimum competency testing requirements for high school 


state 


Required 
for 

high school 
graduation 


Government 
level 
setting 
standard 


First 

graduating 

class 

assessed 


Alabama 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 


Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Optional 
Vtes 


State 

State/local 
State/local 
Local 
State 


1985 
1976 
1979 

1981 


Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Kentucky 

Maryland 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


State/local 

State 

State 

State 


1983 

1985 
1on3 

1982 


Mississippi 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 


Yes 

Yss 

Optional 

Yes 

Yes 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


1987 
1982 

1985 
1979 


North Carolina 
Oregon 

South Carolina 

Tenni^ssee 

Texas 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


State 
Local 
State 

State/local 
State 


1980 
1978 
1990 
1982 
1987 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Optional* 
Optional 


Local 
State 

State/local 

Local 

Local 


1988 
1981 
1981 

1981 



-State did not report this information, 
•While district participation is voluntary, test items are available from a State test bank 
SOURCE: Education Commission of the States. Qearinghouse Notes, -state Activity-Minimum Competency Testing ' 
personal communication. wumpcicuwy icamiy. 



November 1985, and 
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CHART 1:39— States using mmimum competency testing for purposes of high school 
graduation: 1986 




• In 1986, 25 States had enacted regulations regarding minimum competency testing for tJgh school graduation. 
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C. Context; Requirements 



Competency testing for 
teacher certification 

The States have been predominant in the current educa- 
tional reform movement and have been particularly active 
in seeking ways to improve the quality of teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools. One way of doing this 
is to regulate the entry of teaching candidates into the 
teaching profession. To screen new teacher can /lidates 
most States use competency testing, which had it ^enesis 
among Southern States in the mid- to late 1970's. The pur- 
pose is to exclude teaching candidates deficient in basic 
skUls and knowledge. 

The table below lists those States that have enacted teacher 
competency testing as a requirement for initial certifica- 
tion, or that have legislation pending. Many States also use 
competency tests as part of admission requu-ements into 
teacher education programs, and some have enacted testing 
to recertify experienced tr jchers. 



One subject of debate concerns what the tests should cover. 
No nationally accepted test exists. Some States use com- 
mercially developed tests, and some use tests of their own 
design. Tests cover basic skills, subject matter, pedagogy, 
or a combination. 

While there is no agreement on which test or type of test 
is most suitable, the concept of testing is generally viewed 
positively by the major teachers' unions and by the teachers 
themselves. J The Carnegie Forum pn Education and the 
Economy recently proposed a three-stage voluntary assess- 
ment process covering subject matter, education courses, 
and teaching performance, all under the aegis of a National 
Board for Professional Teaching Standards.2 

'Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and Louis Harris and Associates. The 
American Teacher, J986. 

^Carnegie For im on Education and the Economy. A Nation Prepared, 1986. 



Table 1:40 

States with testing programs for initiaUy certifying teachers: 1987 



state 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 



Enacted 


Effective 


Test used^ 


1980 


1981 


state 


1980 
1979 


t980 


state 


P) 


NTE 


1981 


1982 


CBEST 


1985 


1987 


(2) 


1982 


1987 


NTE 


1982 


1983 


PPST 


1978 


1980 


state 


1975 


1980 


state 


1?86 


1986 


NTE 


P) 


(2) 


NTE 


1985 


1988 


state 


1984 


1985 


NTE 


1984 


1986 


NTE and PPST 


1984 


1985 


NTE 


1977 


1978 


NTE 


1984 


^(988 


NTE 


1986 


1987 


NTE 


1985 


1989 


P) 


P) 


P) 


P) 


1986 


1988 


PPST 


1975 


1977 


NTE 


1985 


1987 


P) 


1985 


1986 


NTE 


1984 


1987 


{') 



state 


Enacted 


Effective 


Test used^ 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
Ne.A' Mexico 
New York 


1984 
1984 
1984 
1981 
1980 


1990 
1985 
1985 
1983 
1984 


PPST 
PPST 
NTE 
NTE 
NTE 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 


1978 
1986 
1986 
1980 
1984 


1985 

P) 

1987 
1982 
1985 


NTE 
P) 
P) 

state 
CBEST 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


1985 
1985 
1979 
1s85 
1980 


1987 
1986 
1982 
1986 
1981 


NTE 
NTE 
NTE and State 
NTE 
NTE 


Texas 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


1981 
1979 
1982 
1986 


1986 
1980 
1985 
1987 


state 
NTE 
State 
P) 



^ Se SeSed'""'"'' ^T^=N=«°"^ teacher Examination: PPST=Pre.Professional Skills Test; State=State-developed test. 

3 State approval pending. 
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CHART 1:40-State enactment of testing programs for initial certification of teachers: 1987 



H States that have not enacted testing requirements. 
^ States with approval of testing requirements pending. 



ND 



AZ 



CO 



NM 



HI 




SD 



NE 



KS 



OK 



TX 




Wl / 










\ \ OH 


It 


\ IN \ 



MO 



KY 



TN 



AR 



LA 



MS 



AL 



GA 



SOURCE: Lawrence M. Rudner, Whafs Happening in Teacher Testing-- 1987. 



• As of 1987, 44 States have enacted competency testing programs as part of the process of initially certifying 
teachers. 
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Overview 



Postsecondary Education Indicators 

The 16 indicators presented in this section span the 
categories of outcomes, resources, and context. ITiese in- 
dicators pertain to many policy issues in higher education, 
such as student financial aid, enrollment and participation 
patterns, and revenue sources. The development of 
postsecondary indicators continues to lag behind indicator 
development for secondary and elementary education 
because of time and data constraints. As a result, the 
postsecondary indicators presented here provide a less 
comprehensive picture of the condition of postsecondary 
education than is available for education at the lower levels. 
Nevertheless, postsecondary indicator development is pro- 
ceeding and has resulted in the inclusion of seven new 
indicators— five relating to outcomes and two to context— 
in this year's edition of The Condition of Education, As 
in 1986, however, most indicators pertain to higher educa- 
tion rather than to all types of postsecondary education. 
This is due to a lack of reliable data, paiticulariy over time, 
for proprietary and other postsecondary institutions that 
are not colleges and universities. 



Outcomes 

Student performance: National data on the academic 
achievement of college students are scarce and inadequate. 
Although some institutions and States have developed 
assessment programs, the higher education community has 
not yet developed and applied national measures of what 
students are learning in higher education. The only scores 
available are for students taking various tests in the proc- 
ess of applying to graduate and professional schools. Of 
those tests, only the Graduate Record Examination (GRE) 
can be used to make comparisons over time, and the com- 
parisons apply only to people taking these particular tests, 
a self-selected and changing subset of American college 
students. 

Comparing scores of GRE test-takers in 1985 with those 
in 1964 reveals some interesting trends across fields (In- 
dicator 2:1). Scores in 1985 were generally lower than in 
1964 in the humanities, social sciences, and education. 
Scores were generally unchanged or improved for scien- 
tific and technical fields. 

Jhmsitions: Other outcomes concern levels of educational 
attainment, types of degrees awarded, and fields of study. 
The proportions of the population 25 to 34 years old at- 
tending and completing college rose substantially during 
the 1970's but were generally stable during the first half 
of the \99ffs (Indicator 2:2). Black as well as white young 
adults participated in these increases. In fact, growth during 



the 1970's was more than twice as high for blacks as for 
whites. As a result, the black/white gap in college attend- 
ance and completion rates has generally declined. 

The number of associate degrees has risen sharply over 
the past decade and a half (Indicator 2:3). It rose steadily 
during most of the 1970's, dropped off in 1979 and 1980, 
and then began to climb again. More than twice as many 
associate degrees are awarded in occupational as in arts 
and sciences fields. 

Throughout the 1970's and continuing into the mid-1980's, 
the distribution of bachelor's degrees conferred has shifted 
away from the arts and sciences (Indicator 2:4). The 
decrease has been most pronounced in the social sciences. 
On the other hand, many technical/professional fields grew 
during the period. For example, the proportion of 
bachelor's degrees awarded in business and management 
increased substantially. One exception to the overall in- 
crease in technical/professional fields has been education. 
The number of education degrees awarded in recent years 
has declined steadily, along with education's portion of all 
bachelor's degrees. 

Trends in the distribution of bachelors degrees and in aca- 
demic performance (as measured imperfectiy by GRE 
scores) vary in similar ways across fields. Scores have 
declined in die same fields in which bachelors degrees have 
been declining -the social sciences, humanities, and educa- 
tion. They have increased or remained stable, however, 
in technical fields, which have been growing in number 
and proportion of degrees. 

Important changes in the distribution of fields of study have 
also occurred at the master's and doctor's degree levels (In- 
dicator 2:5). At the master's level, there has also been a 
shift away ftom arts and sciences toward technical/pro- 
fessional fields, save for education, which has declined in 
relation to other fields since the id- 1970's. Degrees in 
arts and sciences also declined at the doctoral level over 
the last decade and a half but more modesdy than at the 
other levels. 

IVends in the number and types of degrees awarded to 
women also indicate higher education outcomes (Indicator 
2:6). By showing changes in the status of women in hJgher 
education, the indicator points to changes in their earning 
potential. Since 1971 , the proportion of degrees earned by 
women has moved gener^ly upward at all degree levels. 
In addition, women have been receiving a growing pro- 
portion of the degrees awarded in fields offering high 
wages and expanding job opportunities. 
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Another measure of the performance of higher education 
is how former students fere in the larger society. Indicator 
2: 7 shows die transition from college to the world of work 
and to further education. Among students who received 
bachelor's degrees in the early and raid-1980's, nearly 
three-quarters were working full time and a little more than 
1 in 10 were attending school and not working full time 
in the 1-2 years following graduation. One's college ma- 
jor is related to the likelihood of both fiill-time employ- 
ment and further educatk)n. Compared with majors in tech- 
nical/professional fields, arts and sciences majors were less 
likely to worie full time immediately after completing their 
B. A.'s but were more likely to attend school and not work 
full time. 

Indicator 2:8 shows that people who have attended col- 
lege have higher incomes than those who have not, and 
that this advantage has been increasing since the late 
1970's, after declining earlier in that decade. In addition, 
unen^jloyment rates are lower for those who have attended 
college. Furthermore, college graduates have lower 
unemployment rates and higher incomes than those who 
attend college but do not obtain a bachelor's degree. 

Resources 

Another important set of indicators relates to higher educa- 
tion resources. They include human resources (faculty), 
material resources (buildings, library books, computers), 
and fiscal resources, which pay for the human and material 
ones and for other costs such as student assistance. The 
three resource indicators in this report all relate to fiscal 
matters. Indicators of human and material resources will 
be included in future editions. 

Fiscal resources: Expenditure levels are one way to 
measure the level of resources devoted to higher educa- 
tion and to gauge changes over time. Indicator 2:9 shows 
that expenditures per student increased by nearly one-half 
between 1980 and 1985 and by 2 percent after accounting 
for inflation. The indicator also shows that, except for 
2-year schools, private institutions spend more per student 
than similar public ones, and that the difference widened 
somewhat during the 1980's. 

While expenditures represent one side of the financial 
balance sheet for higher education institutions, revenues 
represent the other. Indicator 2:10 describes who is pay- 
ing for higher education and how that has changed over 
time. It shows that more than half tiie current fund revenues 
for private institutions come from tuition and fees, while 
State and local government appropriations provide a 
similarly large proportion of revenues for pubUc institu- 
tions. Revenue trends during the 1980's, however, were 



similar for both public and private institutions. lUition and 
fees grew as a share of institutional revenues. At the same 
time there was a decrease m the share provided by public 
revenues. 

Student financial aid is an important source of funds to help 
families and students cover the cost of college. Over the 
last decade, the emphasis in Federal student aid programs 
has shifted from grants to loans (Indicator 2:11). 



Context 

Higher education operates within the context of the larger 
society. The nature of the external environment and the 
links between that environment and institutions of higher 
education influence the operation and outcomes of higher 
education. Five context indicators, all of which relate in 
one way or another to student characteristics, arc presented 
in this report. 

Student characteristics: Enrollment levels and the com- 
position of enrollment affect higher education in several 
ways. The number of students and the types of institutions 
they attend reflect the demand for higher education ser- 
vices and also have an impact on revenue levels. Student 
characteristics indicate the extent to which various 
subgroups in the population are participating in higher 
education. 

The 1970's were a period of rapid change in enrollment 
patterns, while the first half of the 1980's has been 
characterized by less change and some reversal of earlier 
trends. This pattern can be seen in total enrollment trends, 
enrollment by institutional characteristics, and student 
characteristics. 

Total enrollment in higher education increased steadily 
from 1970 to 1983 (Indicator 2:12), Following a dip in 
1984, enrollment increased in 1985 and is estimated to have 
increased again in the fall of 1986. Enrollment did not 
decline in the first half of the 1980's, despite shrinkage in 
the number of 18- to 24-year-olds. This was because 
enrollment rates increased for this age group and for 
students 25 and older (Indicator 2:14). ^ 

Two-year institutions grew rapidly during the 1970's, in- 
creasing then" share of higher education enrolhnents from 
one-fourth to more than one-third (Indicator 2:12), 
However, the numbers and proportions of students in these 
institutions have fallen since 1982. 

As enrollments, particularly those in 2-year institutions, 
were growing during the 1970's, the composition of the 
student body was changing. These changes resulted in a 
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more diverse college population. The proportions of col- 
lege students who were women, part time, aiKl 25 years 
old or over increased considerably during the decade (In- 
dicator 2:13). These trends have continued since 1980, but 
the rate of increase has generally been slower. 

Indicators 2:12, 2:13, and 2:14 look at enrollment trends 
from the standpoint of higher education institutions— the 
size of enrollment and how its coiiq)osition has been chang- 
ing over time. The last indicator examines enrollment from 
the perspective of different population subgroups— the ex- 
tent to which they participate in higher education and how 
this has been changing. 

The participation rates'*" of black and Hispanic 18- to 
24-year-olds over the last decade and a half have been 
below those for whites (Indicator 2:15). Participation rates 
for blacks increased during the first half of the 1970's and 
showed some evidence of a decline after that. The racial 
and ethnic composition of higher education enrollments for 
students of all ages has changed over the last several years. 
As a result of proportionately larger increases in the 
number of Asian, Hispanic, and rK)nresident alien students, 
white enrollment declined as a proportion of total enroll- 



* The college participation rate of a particular subgroup is the ratio of th^ number 
of persons in the subgroup who are enrolled in college to the total number of 
persons in the subgroup. 



ment between 1976 and 1984. The number of black 
students has been relatively stable over the period, resulting 
in a slight decline in the proportion of college students who 
are black. 



Conclusion 

The indicators in this section, while not providing a com- 
prehensive picture of postsecondary education in the 
mid-1980's, furnish certain important insights about higher 
education outcomes, financial support, and student 
characteristics. Four new surveys from the Center for 
Education Statistics wiU provide considerable data for ad- 
ditional indicators in the future. These are: the Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), which 
replaces the Center^s Higher Education General Informa- 
tion Survey (HEGIS); the National Postsecondary Student 
Aid Survey (NPSAS); the National Education Longitudinal 
Study (NELS88); and the National Survey of Instructional 
Staff (NSIS). Over the next few years, these new surveys 
wiU permit the development of a variety of new indicators, 
such as enrollment in all types of postsecondary institu- 
tions, not just higher education institutions; the 
characteristics of financial aid recipients; and levels of stu- 
dent education-related debt. The e^ansion of the number 
and coverage of indicators wiU result eventually in a much 
broader and more complete picture of the condition of 
postsecondary education. 
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A. Outcomes: Student Performance 



College student achievement: 
A selected profile 

Since the publication of a series of national reports on the 
quality of American higher education in 1984 and 1985, 
there has been a growing interest in data concerning the 
academic achievement of college graduates. > In the recent 
governors' repon on education, Governor John Ashcroft*s 
committee on college quality emphasized the need to de- 
velop and implement programs to assess higher education's 
outcomes. In the conmiittee's woids: 

""Assessment of undergraduate learning and college quality 
needs, at minimum, to include data about student skills, 
abilities, and cognitive learning; substantive knowledge of 
individual students and groups of students at various points 
in their undergraduate careers; instructional approaches 
used by faculty; and educational curricula. Because the 
nature of undergraduate education requires many important 
skills and cognitive abilities be acquired and developed, 
colleges and universities should use a number of assess- 
ment approaches and techniques.''^ 

At least eight States have initiated assessment programs 
in their public institutions of higher education, and others 
are actively considering such programs. However, these 
assessments are designed principally for placing students, 
admitting them to special programs, or demonstrating their 
competence in basic skills as a condition of advancement 
from the sophomore to the junior year. 

The only national data on the academic outcomes of higher 
education come from the various tests taken by students 
in the process of applying to graduate and professional 
schools. Of the data yielded by these tests, only those from 
the Graduate Record Examinations offer the potential for 
historical comparisons. (See appendix A for a more 



detailed discussion of the interpretation of these data.) In 
1984-85, some 272,000 college graduates and soon-to-be- 
graduates took the Graduate Record Examinations, and 
77,000 took one of the 17 Graduate Record Subject Area 
Tests. Approximately 85 percent of these test-takers were 
U.S. citizens. 

The accompanying table presents changes in student 
performance between 1964 and 1985 on two sections of the 
GRE General Examination (verbal and quantitative) and 
on 14 subject area tests for which there were 1,000 or more 
test-takers in 1984-85. The changes are presented in terms 
of Standard Deviation Units (SDUs), a statistical method 
for standardizing changes in scores from tests with different 
scales. Given the 21-year time frame, SDUs measure 
change more accurately than average scores because they 
account for possible differences in the range of scores. 

Because of the ways in which the data from these tests were 
reported before 1975, it is not possible to separate the per- 
formance of U.S. citizens from that of foreign students in 
this table. Based on post-1975 data, though, it is fair to say 
that the performance of foreign students has a negative im- 
pact on results in tests requiring verbal ability and a positive 
impact on results in tests requiring mathematical ability. 

This table should not be interpreted as an indicator of the 
quality of higher education in the United States. In general, 
the table reflects the performance of a self-selected - 
though large-group of test-takers who have higher edu- 
cational aspirations than most of their peers. 

»For examples, sec Bennett, W.J. , To Reclaim a Ugacy, 1984; the Study Group 
on the Conditions of Excellence in American Higher Education, Involvement 
m Uaming, 1984; and Boyer, Ernest, College: An Undergraduate Experience 
in America, 1986. 

^NaUonal Governors' Association, Center for Policy Research and Analysis, 
Time for Results: The Governors' 1991 Report on Education, August 1986. 



Table 2:1 

Changes in performance on Graduate Record Examination tests, between 1964 and 1Q85 (unless 
otherwise noted) 



Descriptive term and tests 



Change (in standard) 
deviation units) 



Descriptive term and tests 



Large increase: 

Mathematics (Area test) 
Moderate increase: 

None 
Small Increase: 

Physics (Area test) 
No change: 

Quantitative (General 
examination) 

Biology (Area test) 

Economics (Area test) 

Engineering (Area test) 

Chemistry (Area test) 

SOURCE: Clifford Adelman, The Standardized Test Scores of College Graduates, 
Department of Education, 1985, and special tabulations. 



Change (in standard) 
deviation units) 



+ .42 



+ .12 



+ .09 
+ .02 
.00 
-.03 
-.06 



Smail decline 

Psychology (Area test) 
Moderate decline: 

Music (Area test: 1966-1985) 

Education (Area test) 

Geology (Area test: 1967-1985) 
Large decline 

Verbal (General examination) 

Literature in Engliah (Area test) 

History (Area test) 
Extreme decline: 

Sociology (Area test) 

Political Science (Area test) 



-.16 

-.23 
-.24 
-.27 

-.44 
-.62 
-.70 

-.90 
-1.08 



1964-1982, Washington, DC: Office of Educational Research and Improvement. U.S. 
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CHART 2:1— Changes in performance on Graduate Record Examinations (GRE) 
between 1964 and 1985 



Subject 
area 




Geology 
GRE verbal 
English literature 
History 
Sociology 
Political science ^^^^ 

T — ■ I ■ I > I — " — I — » — I — ' — I — » — I 

-1.2 -1.0 -0.8 -0.6 -0.4 -0.2 0.0 0.2 0,4 0,6 

Change in standard deviation units 
SOURCE: Clifford Adelman. The Standardized Test Scores nf CollogB Graduates. 196A-1982. 1985. and unpublished tabulations. 



Changes in scores on the Graduate Record Examination tests have varied by subject area. 

Scores have changed ven^ little or moved upward on most of the scientific and technical tests but 
have declined on most of the social science and language subject tests. 
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A. Outcomes: Thmsitions 



TVends in higher education attamment 

The level of education attained by the Nation's workforce 
is vital to the economic welfare of its population. Increasing 
educational attainment is important not only for the 
standard of living of workers and their families, but also 
for the Nation's overall economic growth and international 
competitiveness. The trend data on college attendance and 
completion" displayed in this indicator provide information 
about changing educudonal levels among 25- to 34-year- 
olds.^ 

The proportions of the population 25 to 34 years old who 
attended coUege for at least 1 and at least 2 years each 
increased by over 50 percent during the 1970's. So did the 
proportion finishing at least 4 years. Attendance and 
completion rates stabilized during the first half of the 
1980's, however. In 1986, somewhat less than half of the 
young adult population had attended coUege for 1 or more 
years, more than one-third had attended for 2 or more 
years, and nearly one-quarter had finished 4 or more yeare. 

For black as well as for white 25- to 34-year-olds, college 
attendance and completion grew during the 1970's but sta- 
bilized or moderated during the first half of the 1980's (see 
appendix table 2:2-1). Between 1970 and 1979, growth 
rates were much higher for blacks than for whites. As a 
result, there has been a substantial narrowing of the relative 
gap between the two groups in the proportions attending 



»For purposes of this indicator, -college attendance" is defined as finishing at 
least 1 year of college and "college compIeUon" as fnishing at least 4 years. 
The term "college compleUon" does not necessarily mean receipt of a bachelor^s 
degree. In addition, completion of 2 or more years of college is not synonymous 
with receipt of an associate degree. See indicator 2:3 for data on associate 
degrees. 

^Date are presented only for 25- to 34-ycar-olds in order to focus attention on 
those in the early stages of their worklives who also are old enough to have 
completed college, with some allowance for delayed entry into higher education. 



Table 2:2 

Years of coUege completed by population 25 to 
34 years old: 1970-86 



Year 
(March) 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1960 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 



1970-80 
1980-86 



1 or more 


2 or more 


4 or more 


years 


years 


years 




Percent 




29.6 


24.3 


19.0 


31.3 


25.2 


ID.O 


33.3 


27!o 


17.9 


o4.Z 


27.8 


16.2 


37.4 


30.7 


20 0 


39.4 


32.2 


21.4 


41.3 


33.8 




43.6 


35.9 


23.6 


44.6 


36.8 


23.6 


45.5 


37.3 


23.6 


45.6 


37.6 


24.1 


44.9 


36.8 


23.2 


45.2 


37.4 


23.6 


46.2 


38.4 


24.4 


45.6 


37.7 


24.3 


45.6 


37.8 


23.6 


45.7 


38.0 


24.0 




Percent change 




+53.7 


+54.7 


+52.5 


-0.2 


+1.1 


-0.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20, Educational Attainment In the United States, 
vanous years; and unpublished tabulations from the March Supplement to the 
Current Population Survey. 

and completing college.^ The absolute gap in college 
attendance, but not completion, has also narrowed. Despite 
their gains relative to white young adults, black young 
adults are still less likely to attend college, and if they do 
attend, are less likely to finish. 



'The relative black/white gap is measured by the ratio of black to white attendance 
and completion rates. To illustrate, in 1986. 13.6 percent of black and 25.1 percent 
of white 25- to 34-year-olds had finished at least 4years of college. The relative 
black/white gap for that year. then, was .542, or 13.6 percent divided by 25.1 
percent. Stated difTerenUy, Wack young adults were about half as likely as white 
young adults to finish at least 4 years of college. 



CHART 2:2- Years of college completed by 25- to 34-year-olds: 1970-86 



Percent completing 
50 - 




10 . 



1970 1975 1980 19851986 

Year 



SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. 

The proportion of 25- to 34-year-olds finishing one or more, two or more, and four or more years of college 
increased substantially during the I970's. 

Higher education attainment stabilized during the first half of the I980's. 
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A. Outcomes: Transitions 



Associate degrees conferred, by field 

Through most of the 1970's, the number of students receiv- 
ing associate degrees climbed fairly steadily. From 1971 
to 1978, their number increased from 253,000 to 412,000, 
a 63 percent growth. Since then, however, the number 
awarded has stabilized, rising from 412,000 in 1978 to 
455,000 in 1985, or only 10 percent. 

About 2V4 times as many associate degrees are awarded 
in occupational fields as are awarded in the arts and science 
fields. > Bet^\'een 1983 and 1985, associate degrees in occu- 
pational fields rose from about 323,000 to about 327,000, 
an increase of a little over 1 percent. At the same time,* 
arts and science associate degrees declined from about 
134,000 to about 127,000, a decrease of 5 percent.^ During 
this period, three fields accounted for more than 75 percent 
of the associate degrees awarded in occupational fields: 
business, engineering technologies, and health sciences 
(including allied health). This pattern of increasing 
numbers of degrees being awarded in occupational fields 
parallels the situation with bachelor's degrees (see Indicator 
2:4). 



'Occupational degrees arc those in: agriculture and natural resources, 
architecture, business, communications, connnunications technologies, computer 
and information sciences, education, engineering, engineering technologies, 
health sciences, home economics, law, library and archival sciences, military 
technologies, parks and recreation, science technologies, protective services, 
public affairs, mechanics and repairers, precision production, construction trades! 
and transportation. Arts and scknce degrees are those in: area aixl ethnic studies, 
foreign languages, letters, liberal/genera! studies, life sciences, mathematics, 
multi/interdisciplinary studies, philosophy and religion, theology, physical 
sciences, psychology, social sciences, and visual and performing arts (except 
for graphic arts technician). 

Mn 1983. the National Center for Education Statistics introduced a new way of 
classifying degrees by field (delineated in A aassification of Instructional 
Programs). Data by field before 1983 are not comparable to data by field for 
1983 and later years. 



Table 2:3 

Associate degrees awarded in occupational and 
arts and sciences fields: 1971-^85 



Year^ 



Total 



Occupational 



1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



Arts and sciences 



252.610 
292,119 
317,008 
343,924 
360,171 
391.454 
406,377 
412,246 
402.702 
400.910 
416.377 
435,515 
456,441 
452.416 
454,712 



(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 
(2) 

322.524 
323,650 
327,325 



(2) 
(2) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
1c3.917 
128.766 
127,387 



^uata are for the academic year ending June 30. 

2|n 1983, the National Center for Education Statistics Introduced a new way of 
^sslfylng degrees by field (described In A aassification of Instructional 
Pm^ms) Data by field before 1983 are not comparable to data by field for 
lyoo and later years. 

rv^' ?fiP3[J"'®"^ of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
Digest of Education Statistics. 1987 (based on surveys of "Degrees and Other 
Formal Awarcis Conferred," and unpublished tabulations) 



Most associate degrees are awarded by 2-year colleges. 
The total number of associate degrees they award actually 
understates the impact of these schools on both 4-year 
schools and labor markets. For example, many students 
attend 2-year colleges only long enough to improve job 
performance or to acquire sufficient skills to obtain a better 
job. Other students may complete 2 years of work at a 
2-year college and transfer to a 4-year school without 
obtaining an associate degree. 



CHART 2:3-Number of associate degrees awarded: 1971-85 



Number of degrees 
(in thousands) 

500 -I 




200 - 
100 • 

0 I I I I 1 I I I ■ I 1 — I ! — r— I 

1971 1973 1975 1977 1979 1981 1983 1985 
Academic year ending 

SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1987, 1987. 
• The number of associate degrees awarded increased 80 percent between b 1 and 1985. 
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A. Outcomes: Transitions 



Bachelor's degrees conferred, by field 

Trends in the number and type of bachelor's degrees 
awarded provide useful information to employers seeking 
job applicants, college administrators planning future 
programs, and policymakers tracking employment trends. 

In recent years, the proportion of students receiving 
bachelor's degrees in the traditional fields of arts and 
sciences has steadily declined. In 1970-71, arts and sciences 
composed 50 percent of all bachelor's degrees conferred, 
but by 1984-85 composed only 35 percent. This 
phenomenon occurred because of the decline in the ab- 



solute number of degrees conferred in arts and sciences 
and the growth in the number of degrees in technical/ 
professional fields such as business, engineering, and 
computer science. The number of degrees in the arts and 
sciences declined 19 percent from 1970-71 to 1984-85, 
while the number of technical/professional degrees in- 
creased 52 percent, accounting for nearly two-thirds of all 
degrees awarded in 1984-85. 



Table 2:4-1 in the appendix provides data on bachelor's 
degrees awarded in each academic year from 1970-71 
through 1984-85 



Table 2:4 

Bachelor's degrees conferred, by field: Selected years 1970-71 to 1984-85 



Field 



Total 
Arts and sciences 
Sciences 
Physical and biological sciences 
Social sciences 
Humanities 
Technical and professional 
Business 
Fducation 

Other technical and professional 
Computer and Information sciences 
Engineering and engineering technologies 
Other 



1970-71 


1972-73 


1974-75 


839.730 


922.362 


922.933 


418.583 


442.873 


429.342 


275.072 


289.613 


276.853 


81.956 


65.996 


90.700 


193.116 


203.fi17 


186.153 


143.511 


153,260 


152.489 


421.147 


479.489 


493.591 


114.865 


126.263 


133.010 


176.614 


194.229 


167.015 


129.668 


158.997 


193.566 


2.388 


4.304 


5.033 


50.0 .5 


51.265 


46.852 


77.134 


103.428 


141.681 



1976-77 


1978-79 


1980-81 


919.549 


921.390 


935.140 


400.7C5 


372.191 


353.425 


254.550 


234.242 


219.424 


90.298 


83.859 


78.246 


164.252 


150.383 


141.178 


146.215 


137.949 


134.001 


518.784 


549.199 


581.715 


150.964 


171,764 


199.338 


143,722 


126.109 


108.309 


224.098 


251.326 


274.068 


6.407 


8.719 


15.121 


49.283 


62.375 


75.000 


168.408 


180.232 


183.947 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Center : 
Conferred," various years). 



1962-83 


1984-85 


969.510 


979.477 


344.502 


340.800 


211.292 


208.595 


75.840 


77.323 


135.452 


131.272 


133.210 


132.205 


625.006 


638.677 


226.893 


233.351 


97.991 


88.161 


300.124 


317.165 


24.510 


38.878 


89.270 


96.105 


186.344 


162.182 



Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. 1987 (based on surveys of "Degrees and Other Formal Awards 
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CHART 2:4A-Number of bachelor's degrees conferred, by field: 1970-71 to 1984-85 
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CHART 2:4B-Percentage of bachelor's degrees conferred, by field: 1970-71 and 1984-85 
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SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1987. 

• Since academic year 1970-71, the number of bachelor's degrees awarded in the arts and sciences has declined 
by 78,000, while the number of technical and professional degrees awarded has incrased by 218,000. 

• Technical and professional degrees increased from 50 percent of all degrees conferred in academic year 1970-71 
to over 65 percent in 1984-85. 
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A. Outcomes: IVMisitions 

Advanced degrees conferred, by field 

Trends in students' fields of concentration can provide im- 
portant infonnation on changing student interests and on 
labor naarkets. Changes in field of study may reflect 
students' responses to changing labor markets as well as 
herald ongoing or future changes in the demand for faculty 
in different disciplines. 

Indicator 2:4, discussed earlier, shows dramatic changes 
in the types of bachelor's degrees awarded between 1971 
and 1985. Important changes also occurred at the master's 
and doctor's degree levels during that time period. At the 
master's level, as at the bachelor's, a shift has occurred 
away from arts and sciences toward technical/professional 
fields, such as business and management. One exception 
to the general trend is education. Following increases be- 
tween 1971 and 1976, in both absolute and percentage 
terms, master's degrees in education dropped in each of 
the foUowing years to 1985. By 1985, the proportion of 
master's degrees conferred in education was much smaller 
than it had been in 1971. Although education is attracting 



a smaller percentage of master's degree students, it remains 
the largest single field of study at that level, accounting 
for over one-quarter of all degrees. 

At die doctoral level, patterns were slightly different. 
Similar to the trend for bachelor's and master's degrees, 
the proportion of doctors degrees in arts and sciences 
declined throughout the period from 1971 to 1985, while 
technical/professional degrees, taken together, increased. 
The proportion of doctorates in education increased from 
1971 to 1977 but decreased from 1980 to 1985. By 1985, 
education accounted for one-fifth of all doctoral degrees] 
up slightly from 1971. Business and management, which 
grew dramatically at both the bachelor's and master's 
degree levels between 1971 and 1985, did not expand at the 
doctoral level and remains a relatively small field, ac- 
counting for fewer than 5 percent of the doctoral degrees. 
"Other technical/professional" disciplines, however, did 
expand. Relative to other disciplines, they decreased in im- 
portance from 1971 to 1977 but then grew steadily, though 
modestly, to 1985. 



Table 2:5 

Advanced degrees conferred by institutions of higher education, by field: 
Selected years, 1970-71 to 1984-85* 



Field 



1970-71 1972-73 1974-75 1976-77 1978-79 1980-81 1982-83 1984-85 



Total 
Arts and sciences 
Sciences 
Physical and biological sciences 
Social sciences 
Humanities 
Technical/professional 
Business and management 
Education 

Other technical/professional 
Computer and information sciences 
Engineering and eng. technolones 
Other 



Total 
Arts and sciences 
Sciences 
Physical and biological sciences 
Social sciences 
Humanities 
Technical/professional 
Business and management 
Education 

Other technical/professional 
Computer and Information sciences 
Engineering and eng. technologies 
Other 



230,509 
67.545 
38.193 
17.286 
20.907 
29,352 

162.964 
26.481 
88.952 
47.531 
1.588 
16.443 
29.500 

32.107 
19.035 
14.675 
9.234 
5,441 
4.360 
13.072 

807 
6.403 
5.862 

128 
3.638 
2.096 



263,371 
70.613 
40,667 
17.548 
23,119 
29.946 

192,758 
31.007 

105.565 
56.186 
2.113 
16.619 
37.454 

34.777 
20.414 
15.029 
8.710 
6.319 
5.385 
14.363 
923 
7.318 
6.122 
196 
3.492 
2.434 



292,450 
72.243 
40.642 
16,684 
23,958 
31.601 

220.207 
36.247 

120.169 
63.791 
2.299 
15.348 
46.144 

34.083 
19.944 
14.636 
7.985 
6.651 
5.308 
14.139 
1.009 
7.446 
5.684 
213 
3.108 
2.363 



Master's 
317,164 
70.795 
39.836 
16.140 
23.696 
30.959 
246.369 
46.420 
126.825 
73.124 
2.798 
16.245 
54,081 



Doctor 
33.232 
19.293 
14.106 
7.561 
6.545 
5.187 
13.939 
863 
7.963 
5.113 
216 
2.586 
2.311 



degrees 
301.079 
64.507 
36.128 
15.318 
20.810 
28.379 
236.572 
50.372 
111.995 
74.205 
3.055 
15.495 
55.655 

s degrees 
32.730 
18.730 
13.394 
7.374 
6.020 
5.336 
14.000 
860 
7.736 
5.404 
236 
2.506 
2.662 



295.739 
61.702 
33.682 
13.829 
19.853 
28.020 

234.037 
57,898 
98.938 
77.201 
4.218 
16.709 
56.274 

32.958 
18.405 
13.656 
7.587 
6.069 
4.749 
14.553 
842 
7.900 
5.811 
252 
2.561 
2.998 



•Appendix tables 2:5-1 and 2:5-2 contain data for every year from 1970-71 to 1984-85. 

?e?^ 'hSrhS "^^ °" by fie'^ 0^ study was revised, 

years have been revised when necessary to reflect the new taxonomy. 



289.921 
60.099 
33.313 
13.823 
19.490 
26."'86 

229.822 
65.319 
84.853 
79.650 
5.321 
19.350 
54.979 

32.775 
17.910 
13.347 
7.308 
6.039 
4.563 
14.865 

809 
7.551 
6.505 

262 
2.831 
3.412 



286.251 
59.659 
o-:.525 
13.737 
18.788 
27.134 

226.592 
67.527 
76.137 
82.928 
7.101 
21.557 
54.270 

32.943 
17.745 
13.293 
7.534 
5.759 
4.452 
15.198 

866 
7.151 
7.181 

248 
3.230 
3.703 



The figures for earlier 
Earned Degreer 
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CHART 2:5-Percentage of master's degrees conferred, by field: 1971-85 
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SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1987. 



• The number of master's degrees in education declined between 1971 and 1985, from 39 to 27 percent of all 
master's degrees awarded. 

• Master's degrees in arts and sciences also decreased in number between 1971 and 1985, from 29 to 21 percent 
of the total. 

• Business and management degrees experienced substantial growth during the period, increasing steadily from 
12 percent of all master's degrees in 1971 to 24 percent in 1985. 
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A. Outcomes: Thmsitions 



Ik'ends in degrees earned by women 

Trends in the number and type of degrees awarded to 
wonoen provide an indication of their participation in higher 
education. Women have increased their participation at all 
degree levels since 1971. By 1981, they were receiving 50 
percent of all bachelor^s and master's degrees, up from 43 
and 40 percent, respectively, in 1971. Since 1981, the trend 
has leveled oiT, with women continuing to earn about SO 
percent of both types of degrees. 

Women also have increased then- share of first-professional 
and doctor's degrees. In 1971, they earned only 6 percent 
of first-professional degrees and 14 percent of doctor's 
degrees. Since then, they have received a steadily grow- 
ing proportion of these degrees, earning approximately 
one-third of them by 1985. 

In addition to increasing their overall participation at each 
degree level, women have been receiving a growing pro- 
portion of the degrees awarded in fields offering high 
wages and expanding job opportunities (see supplementary 
tables 2:6-1 and 2:6-2. At the first-professional degree 
level, for example, the proportion of medical degrees 
awarded to women more than tripled between 1971 and 
1985, from 9 to 30 percent. Over the same period, women 
received a steadily growing proportion of the bachelor's 
and master's degrees awarded in business and management, 
computer and information science, and engineering. 
Although women continue to earn less than one-half of the 
degrees in many fields, and m some cases, such as 
engineering, still earn only a small fraction of them, they 
nevertheless have made great gains in the last decade and 
a half. These gains may ultimately be reflected in a nar- 
rowing of the earnings gap between college-educated men 
and women. 



Tible2:6 



Earned degrees, by level of degree, total 
number and percent earned by women: 1970-71 
to 1984-85 



Year 


Total number 
(in thousands) 


Percent 
earned by 
women 


Total nunfter 
(in thousands) 


Percent 
eamed by 
women 




Bachelor's degrees 


Master's degrees 


1970-71 


839 730 


43.4 




•lU. 1 


1971-72 


887,273 




oci coo 

CD 1 .OJJ 


<tU.D 


1972-73 


922!362 


43.8 




41 3 


1973-74 


945,776 


44.2 




43 n 

•M.U 


1974-75 


922,933 


45.3 


999 4sn 


AA fl 
•W.O 


1975-76 


925.746 




311 771 




1976-77 


919!549 


46.1 


317 1R4 
01/, lot 




1977-78 


921^204 


47.1 


311 R9n 


AA 9 


1978-79 


921^390 


48.2 


3ni f17q 

OU 1 ,wr 9 


•*9.1 


1979-80 


929,417 


49 n 


£90, vO 1 


AO A 
•19.4 


1980-81 


935! 140 




9Q(i 73Q 


OU.O 


1981-82 


952!998 


50,3 


99*1 Wk 


3U.0 


1982-83 


969 510 

WVW 1 W 1 V 


50,6 


£09. 9c. 1 


1 

3U. 1 


1983-84 


974,309 


50!5 


284.263 


49.5 


1984-85 


979,477 


50.7 


286.251 


49.9 




First-professional 


degrees* 


Doctor's di 


sgrees 


1970-71 


37,946 


6.3 


32,107 


14.3 


1971-72 


43,411 


6.2 


33,363 


15.8 


1972-73 


50,018 


7.1 


34.777 


17.8 


1973-74 


53,816 


9.8 


33,816 


19.1 


1974-75 


55.916 


12.4 


34,083 


21.3 


1975-76 


62,649 


15.6 


34,064 


22.9 


1976-77 


63,359 


17.3 


33,232 


24.3 


1977-78 


66,581 


21.5 


32,131 


26.4 


1978-79 


68.848 


23.5 


32.730 


28.1 


1979-80 


70,131 


24.8 


32,615 


29.7 


1980-81 


71,956 


26.6 


32,958 


31.1 


1981-82 


72.032 


27.5 


32,707 


32.1 


1982-83 


73,136 


29.8 


32.775 


33.2 


1963-84 


74.407 


31.0 


33,209 


33.6 


1984-85 


75,063 


32.8 


32,943 


34.1 



*The Center for Education Statistics recognizes 10 first-professional degree 
fields: Chiropractic. Dentistry, Law, Medicine, Optometry, Osteopathy. 
Pharmacy, Podiatry. Theology, and Veterinary Medicine. See glossary for 
additional details. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics. 
Digest of Education Statistics, 1987 (based on HEGIS "Eamed Degrees 
Conferred" surveys, various years). 
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CHART 2:6-Percentage of degrees earned by women, by degree level: 1971-85 




SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics, 1987. 

• The proportion of bachelor's degrees earned by women increased from 43 percent in 1971 to 51 percent in 1985. 

• The proportion of advanced and professional degrees earned by women also increased between 1971 and 1985: 

-from 40 to 50 percent of the master's degrees; 
-from 14 to 34 percent of the doctor's degrees; 
-from 6 to 33 percent of the first-professional degrees. 
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A. Outcomes: IVansitions 



Activities immediately following college 
graduation 

There are many different ways to measure the outcomes 
of a college education. One is to examine what happens 
to college students after they graduate. Many former 
students will be working full time, but others will be con- 
tinuing their education, serving in the military, or 
unemployed. 

This indicator presents the primary activities of bachelor's 
degree recipients 1 to 2 years following graduation. The 
table shows en^)loyment for graduates in two time periods: 
1981 (1979-80 graduates) and 1985 (1983-84 graduates). 
Two main trends emerge. First, very little change occurred 



over this time period; somewhat less than three-fourths of 
all graduates were working full time and about one in eight 
was enrolled in school and not working full time. 

Second, wide disparities existed among fields in the pro- 
portion working full time and the proportion going to 
school. The fields of undergraduate study described here 
as technical/professional (engineering, business and man- 
agement, health, education, and public affairs and social 
services) were associated with lower rates of school enroll- 
ment than the fields of arts and sciences. One-fourth of all 
arts and sciences majors were enrolled in school and not 
working full time after graduation. This was s^proximately 
triple the proportion of undergraduate majors in technical/ 
professional fields who were in the same situation. 



Table 2:7 

Activities of recent bachelor's degree recipients, by Held of study: 1981 and 1985 



Major field 
of study 



Total 



Employed 
full time 



Military 



Enrolled 
in school 



Unemployed 



Not in 
labor force 



Other 



1981 1985 1981 1985 19811 1935 igsi 1935 1981 1985 1981 1985 1981 1985 



Total 

Technicai/professional 
Arts and sciences 
Other 

Technicai/professional 
Engineering 

Business and management 

Health 

Education 

Public affairs/social services 

Arts and sciences 
Biological sciences 
Physical sciences/mathematics 
Psychology 
Social sciences 
Humanities 

Other 
Communications 
Miscellaneous 



Percent 



100 


100 


71 


71 




2 


13 


13 


6 


3 


3 


100 


100 


80 


78 




2 


7 


7 


4 


3 


3 


100 


100 


56 


55 




2 


24 


25 


8 


3 


4 


100 


100 


74 


75 




2 


10 


9 


5 


4 


4 


100 


100 


84 


79 




6 


8 


10 


4 


2 


4 


100 


100 


83 


83 




2 


7 


4 


4 


3 


2 


100 


100 


77 


73 




1 


6 


9 


4 


2 


2 


100 


100 


76 


73 




1 


7 


7 


4 


2 


3 


100 


100 


77 


71 




4 


10 


9 


1 


5 


5 


100 


100 


46 


45 




P) 


35 


38 


7 


2 


4 


100 


100 


59 


45 




7 


30 


36 


7 


2 


2 


100 


100 


56 


56 




P) 


27 


23 


7 


4 


2 


100 


100 


61 


59 




3 


22 


24 


7 


3 


4 


100 


100 


56 


58 




1 


17 


19 


12 


4 


5 



100 
100 



100 
100 



^Military included with full-time employed for 1981. 
^Less than 0.5 percent. 



71 
75 



76 
75 



6 
11 



6 
10 



P) 
4 

12 
9 
6 



9 
3 
7 
6 
11 



13 
5 



2 
3 
12 
13 
8 



7 
5 

10 
7 

12 



NOTE: Respondents were identified for their primary activity in the order listed. Those included In "enrolled in school." for example, were enrolled but not wori<ing full 
time or servmg in the military. See technical note 2:7 In appendix A for additional information. 

SOURCE: U.S. Oepartment of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduates Survey, various years, unpublished tabulations. 
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CHART 2:7— Activities of recent bachelor's degree recipients, by major Held and year 
of graduatic..: 1979-80 and 1983-84 



Percent of bachelor's degree recipients 




1979-^0 1983-84 1979-80 1983-84 



Working full time Enrolled, not 

working full time 



SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduates Surveys, unpublished 
tabulations. 



• Approximately 1 year after obtaining a bachelor's degree, a larger proportion of technical/professional ma- 
jors was working iull time than arts and sciences majors. 

• Arts and sciences majors were more often enrolled in school and not working lull time than technical/profes- 
sional majors. 

• Graduates in 1980 and 1984 displayed similar patterns of activities. 
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A. Outcomes: Ihmsitions 



Economic outcomes of higher education 

It has long been assumed that college graduates enjoy an 
economic advantage over high school graduates. Recently, 
however, the view that a college education is always a 
worthwhile investment in the student's economic future has 
been questioned. Some critics have argued that the labor 
market position of college graduates 1ms deteriorated, so 
that in some cases a college degree is only a marginal 
investment for the student. > 

Table 2:8 displays the ratio of the median mcome^ for per- 
sons with 5 or more years of college, 4 years of college, 
and 1 to 3 years of college to the median income of high 
school graduates. (All ratios arc for male full-time 
workers.)^ Although there are several problems with mak- 
ing straightforward inferences from these data (see 
technical note 2:8 in appendix A), generally the data 
presented here support the common assumption that a col- 
lege degree gives graduates an advantage in the labor 
market. These data also support the observation that dur- 
ing the 197(ys the income of persons who had attended col- 
lege declined relative to the income of high school gradu- 
ates. However, the table further shows that in the early 



1980's, the income of persons who had attended college 
increased relative to high school graduates' incomes. 

Furthermore, the relative economic advantage increases 
with years of college. For example, m 1985, males with 
4 years of college earned 1.38 times the median income 
of males with only 4 years of high school. Males with 5 
or more years of college earned 1.65 times the median m- 
come of high school graduates. 

Table 2:8 also displays unemployment rates for males in 
the labor force by educational attainment. Persons with 
lower education attainment levels tend to have higher 
unemployment rates. Furthermorc, at higher educational 
levels, the employment rates are more stable. For exam- 
ple, while unemployment for males in the labor force with 
only a high school diploma increased from 5.5 to 13.6 per- 
cent between 1979 and 1983, unenq)loyment mcreased from 
1.9 to 3.6 percent for male college graduates. 



^Freeman, R. The Facts about the Declining Economic Value of College," Jour- 
nal of Human Resources, 75(1), 124-142, 1980. 

^Personal income is limited to money income. See technical note 2:8 for details. 
'Because of the differences in employment patterns for males and females and 
for part-time and full-time workers, this indicator has been limited to male full- 
time workers. 



Table 2:8 

Median income of fuU-time male workers with 4 years of high school, ratio of mcome of full-time male 
workers by educational attainment, and unemployment rates for males, by educational attainment: 



Income ratios^ 



Year 



Median 
income: 
4 yrs. of 

high 
schooP 



Unemployment rate^ 



1-3 yrs 
college to 
4 yrs high 



4 yrs 
college to 
4 yrs high 



5 or/+ yrs of 
college to 
4 yrs high 



High school 
education 



school 


school 


school 


Total 


1.17 


1.39 


1.54 


3.7 


1.17 


1.37 


1.53 


5.5 


1.12 


1.34 


1.52 


5.9 


1.09 


1.29 


1.48 


4.7 


1.09 


1.29 


1.44 


4.8 


1.11 


1.29 


1.45 


9.0 


1.09 


1.28 


1.44 


7.8 


1.05 


,.27 


1.42 


7.5 


1.06 


1.28 


1.44 


6.3 


1.07 


1.24 


1.43 


5.8 


1.07 


1.25 


1.42 


6.8 


1.10 


1.28 


1.48 


8.1 


1.11 


1.31 


1.51 


10.3 


1.13 


1.37 


1.59 


11.9 


1.11 


1.35 


1.58 


8.6 


1.13 


1.38 


1.65 


7.5 



1-3 yrs 



4 yrs 



College 
education 



1-3 yrs 4 or/+ yrs 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



$9,567 
9,584 
10.278 
10,500 
9.954 
9.770 
9,751 
9.890 
9,759 
9.683 
9.174 
8.794 
8.586 
8.505 
8,699 
8.610 



5.6 
8.0 
9.7 
8.4 
8.9 
14.7 
13.5 
13.4 
12.1 
11.9 
12.8 
15.6 
19.4 
21.4 
17.6 
15.9 



3.4 
5.0 
5.4 
4.0 
4.3 
9.1 
8.0 
7.2 
5.9 
5.5 
6.9 
8.8 
11.3 
13.6 
9.4 
8.0 



3.8 
5.6 
4.8 
3.9 
3.8 
6.6 
6.3 
5.5 
4.3 
4.3 
5.0 
5.2 
7.5 
9.3 
5.7 
5.1 



1.3 
2.0 
2.2 
1.8 
1.8 
2.5 
2.4 
2.8 
2.2 
1.9 
1.8 
2.1 
3.2 
3.6 
2.8 
2.6 



^Based on males age 25 and older. 
^Based on males age 16 and older. 
'In constant 1970 dollars. 
SOURCES: U.S. Department of Commerce 
various years. U.S. Department of Labor. 



Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, Money Income of Families and Persons in the United States, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217. 1984 and personal communication. 
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CHART 2:8A- Income ratios of full-time male > orkers, by educational attainment 



Income 
ratios 

i.7n 




1970 1975 1980 1985 



Year 

SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60. 



CHART 2:8B— Unemployment rates of males, by educational attainment 



Percent 
unemployed 




1970 1975 1980 1985 

Year 

SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Handbook o f l abor Statistics. 

• Those who attend college tend to have higher incomes than those whose formal education ended 
with graduation from high school. 

• Attending college decreases the likelihood that an individual will be unemployed. 

• These relationships have held through periods of economic growth and recession. 
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B. Resources: Fiscal Resources 



Expenditures per student in institutions 
of higher education 

Policymakers and elected officials must determine the level 
of resources available to institutions of higher education. 
One measure of resource availability is the level of ex- 
penditures per student, constructed by dividing the sum 
of institutional expenditures by the number of full-time- 
equivalent (FTE) students. To compare the purchasing 
power of expenditures over time, one must adjust this 
measure for price changes (i.e., express it in constant 
dollars). 

Between fiscal years 1980 and 1985, expenditures per stu- 
dent for all institutions rose 49.1 percent in current dollars, 
or 2.3 percent in constant dollars. During this period, con- 
stant dollar expenditures per student rose at the three types 
of private institutions, with private doctoral institutions 
having the greatest increase. Public comprehensive and 
general baccalaureate institutions showed declines, how- 
ever. (Data on trends in selected expenditure categories 
may be found in appendix tables 2:9-1 and 2:9-2.) 

Care should be taken in interpreting these data. Different 
types of institutions have different missions, making com- 
parisons among them difficult. Moreover, not all expen- 
ditures benefit students directly, and per student expendi- 
ture increases do not ensure that higher quality resources 
have been purchased or that more learning will take place. 



NOTE: Per student expenditures are not the same as the cost to the student of 
attending college (tuition, room and board), and increases in the latter are not 
necessarily reflected in increases in per student expenditures. 



Table 2:9 

Expenditures per full-time-equivalent student in 
institutions of higher education, by control and 
type of institution: Fiscal years 1980 and 1985 



Current dollars Constant dollars 



Control and type 
of institution 


1980' 


1985 


Percent 
change 


19802 


1985 


Percent 
change 


All institutions^ 


S5,248 


$7,827 


49.1 


$7,652 


$7,827 


2.3 


Public 














Doctoral 


7.150 


10,610 


48.4 


10,425 


10.610 


1.8 


Comprehensive 


4,183 


5,736 


37.1 


6,099 


5,736 


-6.0 


General 














baccalaureate 


3,797 


5,318 


40.1 


5,536 


5,318 


-3.9 


2-year 


2,722 


3,984 


46.4 


3,969 


3,984 


.4 


Private* 














Doctoral 


11,734 


19,297 


64.5 


17,108 


19,297 


12.8 


Comprehensive 


5,028 


7,719 


53.5 


7,331 


7,719 


5.3 


General 














baccalaureate 


4,816 


7,557 


56.9 


7,022 


7,557 


7.6 


2-year 




53,971 


(5) 




53,971 





^Full-time equivalents for part-time enrollments were estimated. 

21980 expenditures were adjusted to 1985 purchasing power using the Higher 

Education Price Index (HEPI). See glossary for further information. 

^Included, but not shown separately here, are specialized institutions and a 

small number of new institutions. See glossary for definitions of institution 

type. 

^Includes proprietary institutions. 

Comparable data for private 2-year colleges in 1980 are unavailable. 

NOTE: Expenditures entail education and general expenditures, including all 
current funds expenditures except those for auxiiary enterprises, hospitals, 
and independent operations and their associated mandatory transfers. Data for 
1985 were adjusted to make them comparable to 1980 data. For most 
institutions, the fiscal year corresponds to the school year. For example, fiscal 
year 1980 corresponds to the academic year of July 1. 1979, through June 
30, 1980. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics, 
special tabulations based on Financial Statistics of institutions of Higher 
Education survey, fiscal years 1980 and 1985; and Fall Enrollment in Higher 
Education survey, fall 1979 and fall 1984. 
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CHART 2:9A-Current expenditures per student at public and private institutions: 1985 

Type of institution 
Doctoral 



Comprehensive 
General baccalaureate 



2-year 




Current expenditures per student 
(in thousands of dollars) 



CHART 2:9B-Percent change in expenditures per ^>tudent: 1980 to 1985 

(Constant 1985 dollars) 
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SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics, unpublished tabulaiions. 
Expenditures per student are generally higher in private than in public institutions. 
Two-year public and private institutions spent approximately the same amount per student in fiscal 1985. 

During the early 1980's, expenditures per student, when adjusted for inflation, declined in public general bac- 
calaureate and comprehensive institutions and grew in all types of private institutions. 



B. Resources; Fiscal Resources 



Revenues of higher education institutions 

Higher eduction institutions are maintained through a 
variety of revenue sources. Enrollments are a particularly 
important determinant of revenue levels. For private insti- 
tutions, tuition and fees make up more than half of the total 
general education revenues and are more than three times 
as large a share of these revenues as they are for public 
institutions. For public institutions, State and local alloca- 
tions as well as revenues from tuition and fees* generally 
vary with enrollment. Together, these two sources make 
up over 75 percent of public institutions' total revenues. 
l\iition and fees have increased in both types of institu- 
tions over the fiscal years 1980 to 1985. 



State and local government appropriations account for at 
least 30 times as large a share of general education reve- 
nues for public as for private institutions. Federal govern- 
ment grants and contracts are the second largest source of 
revenues for private institutions and the thini largest source 
for public ones. Private contributions and contracts, as a 
proportion of general education revenues, are three times 
as large for private institutions as for public institutions, 
though the difference is shrinking. 



♦Federal student financial aid awards are included in the tuition and fee revenue 
category rather than under government appropriations or grants and contracts. 



Table 2:10 

General eduction revenues for institutions of higher education, by control of institution 
and source of revenue: Selected fiscal years 1976 through 1985 uisiiiuuon 



Source of revenue* 




All institutions 






Public Institutions 






Private institutions 




1976 


1980 


1982 


1985 


1976 


1980 


1982 


1985 


1976 


1980 


1982 


1985 


Total 












Amount (in billions) 












$30.7 


$44.9 


$54.6 


$72.2 


$21.7 


$31.3 


$37.4 


$49.2 


$ 9.0 


$13.6 


$17.2 


$23.0 


Total 












Percent 












100 


100 


100 


100 


70.6 


69.7 


68.5 


68.1 


29.4 


30.3 


31.5 


31.9 


Tuition and fees 
Government appropriations: 


26.6 


26.6 


28.9 


29.5 


16.0 


15.5 


17.1 


17.5 


52.0 


51.9 


54.6 


54.8 


Federal 

State and local 
Government grants and contracts: 


3.0 
42.8 


2.7 
42.2 


2.4 
41.3 


2.2 
39.3 


3.6 
59.9 


3.3 
59.8 


2.9 
59.5 


2.9 
56.9 


1.4 
1.9 


1.5 
1.7 


1.2 
1.6 


0.9 
1.3 


Federal 

State and local 
Private gifts, grants, and 


14.7 
2.3 


14.6 
2.3 


12.9 
2.2 


14.3 
2.2 


13.0 
2.2 


12.7 
2.3 


11.2 
2.3 


13.2 
2.2 


18.7 
2.7 


18.8 
2.4 


16.4 
2.1 


17.0 
2.2 


contracts 
Endowment income 
Sales and services of 


6.2 
2.2 


6.3 
2.6 


6.5 
2.9 


6.8 
2.9 


2.8 
0.4 


3.1 
0.6 


3.4 
0.7 


3.8 
0.6 


14.4 
6.5 


13.4 
7.2 


13.3 
7.9 


13.1 
7.4 


education activities 


2.1 


2.8 


2.9 


2.9 


2.0 


2.6 


2.9 


2.8 


2.5 


3.1 


3.0 


3.0 



CHART 2:10 -Shares and sources of revenues for public and private institutions of higher 
education: Fiscal year 1985 

Revenue shares, by control ov institution 




Source of revenues for public institutions Source of revenues for private institutions 




Source of revenues 

^ Tuition and fees 

Q Federal grants and contracts Q State and local appropriations 

■ Private gifts, grants, and contracts B Other, including endowment income 



SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics, 1967. 

• State and local appropriations are the largest source of funds for public institutions (57 percent) but contribute 
only slightly more than one percent to private institutions' revenues. 

• Private institutions depend on tuition and fees as a source of revenue (55 percent) to about the same extent 
that public institutions rely on State and local appropriations (57 percent). 1\iition and fees are the second 
largest source of revenues for public institutions (18 percent). 

• Private institutions receive a larger share of their revenues from Federal grants and contracts (17 percent) than 
do public institutions (13 percent). 

• Private institutions derive a larger share of income from non-government gifts, grants, and contracts (13 per- 
cent) than do public institutions (4 percent). 
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B. Resources; Fiscal Resources 

Federal student financial aid programs 
and awards 

Student financial aid is a primaiy vehicle for ensuring that 
capable students are not excluded from a postsecondary 
education because of financial constraints. Recently, Fed- 
erally authorized programs have provided aH>roximately 
77 percent of student financial aid dollars.* This aid is 
distributed either through the colleges and universities 
(campus-based programs) or directly to the student via 
several mechanisms: 

Campus-based programs: 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant (SEOG) 
College Work-Study (CW-S) 
National Direct Student Loan (NDSL) 

Programs for direct payment to students: 
Pell Grant 

Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) 



♦Washington Office of the College Entrance Examination Board, Trends in Stu- 
dent Aid: 1980 to 1986 (New York: CoUcge Entrance Examination Board, 1986). 



Finally, students obtain grants under the State Student In- 
centive Grants program (SSIG), either through their insti- 
tution or a State education agency. 

The average amounts of aid awarded, as shown below, in- 
clude matching funds required from institutional sources 
for the CW-S and NDSL programs, and State matching 
funds for the SSIG program. Loan amounts associated with 
the GSL program represent private loan capital made avail- 
able to students through lending institutions such as banks, 
and savings and loan associations. (See table 2:11-1 for 
data on average awards in constant dollars.) 

Since aid is available from more than one Federal program, 
many students may legitimately have financial aid packages 
larger than the maximum amount of aid allowed from any 
one program. Similarly, the number of recipients cannot 
be added to obtain the total number of students receivmg 
aid, because many students receive financial support fKm 
more than one Federal aid program. 



Table 2:11 

Average amounts received in current doUars and number of recipients, by type of 
f'ederal postsecondary student aid program: 1973-74 tol986-87 



Grant SEOG CW-S NDSL SSIG 



GSL 



Academic 
year 



Pell 
Grant 



SEOG CW-S 



NDSL 



SSIG 



Average amounts per recipient 



Number of recipients (in thousands) 



GSL 



1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 792 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 852 

1985- 8623 

1986- 873 



$270 
631 
747 
745 
746 
805 
868 
840 
827 
937 
969 
1,07i: 
1,237 
1,330 



$571 
506 
513 
543 
489 
525 
555 
513 
549 
535 
557 
573 
550 
550 



$532 
518 
518 
626 
555 
573 
650 
806 
844 
854 
886 
877 
880 
880 



$661 
647 
667 
732 
773 
792 
679 
853 
848 
884 
949 
971 
925 
925 



(') 

$280 
492 
552 
553 
596 
592 
558 
547 
530 
598 
628 
550 
550 



$1,137 
1,215 
1.310 
1,408 
1,580 
1.805 
1,976 
2.091 
2,210 
2,238 
2.279 
2,326 
2,324 
2.375 



176 
557 
1,228 
1.947 
2.027 
1.913 
2,716 
2.842 
2,779 
2.579 
2,881 
2.830 
2.907 
2.619 



331 
395 
390 
449 
499 
510 
606 
717 
659 
641 
649 
652 
720 



556 
570 
570 
697 
845 
852 
926 
819 
739 
720 
772 
735 
787 
753 



655 
680 
690 
765 
795 
809 
958 
813 
684 
675 
719 
697 
857 
896 



'The State Student Incentive Grants program had not begun 
2Revised from previously published figures. 
3Data for these years are estlnwtes except for the GSL program. 

NOTE: Data for GSL include unsubsidized PLUS loans which began January 1981. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Postsecondary Education, unpublished tabulations, December 1986, 



136 
81 
160 
217 
214 
259 
275 
281 
278 
201 
241 
276 
264 



1.030 
938 
991 
1.298 
973 
1.085 
1.510 
2,314 
3.540 
2,788 
3.039 
3.403 
3,823 
3.610 
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CHART 2:11 -Number of students receiving Federal aid, by program: 1974-87 



Number of students 
(in mjllions) 

4.0 
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T r 

1976 1978 1980 



Guaranteed Student Loan 
(GSL) ' 



Pell Grant 



National Direct Student Loan 
# College Work-Study 



1932 1984 1986 1987 



Academic year ending 
(1) Includes the PLUS program beginning in 1981, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Postsecondary Education, unpublished tabulations, 



• The two programs experiencing the largest absolute growth in the number of recipients in the last decade are 
the Pell Grant and GSL programs, which together accounted for 70 percent of all awards in 1986-87. 

• The GSL program had a record number of recipients in 1985-86. 
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C. Context; Student Characteri stics 

Higher education enrollments, by type 
and control of institution 

Higher education institutions may be grouped according 
to the course of study that they predominantiy offer, a 
2-year versus a 4-year program, and whether they operate 
under public or private control. Institutions in each 
category address somewhat different student needs. 

Between 1970 and 1983, enrollments in higher education 
mstitutions grew by 45 percent. During this period, the 
institutions whose enrollments grew the most were the 
2-year institutions, which more than doubled their enroll- 
ments. This fact suggests, among other things, an increas- 
mg interest in higher education by the nontraditional 
student. Growth of 4-year institutions had been steady over 
this period (up more than 1 .3 million students, a 22 per- 
cent increase). PubUc institutions, which enroU three times 
as many students as private institutions, increased their 



enroUments at a faster rate. Since 1983, enrollments at all 
types of institutions have been relatively steady, but in 1986 
enrollments were up slightiy from 1985 levels.* (See also 
Indicator 2:14.) 

Enrollments may also be measured in fiill-time equivalents 
(PTEs). For private schools, percent changes in FTE 
enrollments during the 1970's and early 1980's are not con- 
siderably different from the actual enrollments presented 
here. For public 2-year schools, however, the 1970-83 
enrollment increase in PTEs was only 85 percent; the ac- 
tual increase was 112 percent. The difference reflects the 
large number of students attending part time. 



♦Enrollmei Jiown for fall 1986 are advance estimates based on a sample of 
mstitutions. Enrollments for previous years are based on the entire universe of 
mstitutions; universe data for fall 1986 were not available in time for inclusion 
in this publication. 



Table 2:12 

Enrollment in institutions of higher education, by type and control: Selected years, 1970-86 



Fall 
of 

year 



1970 
1972 
1974 
1976 
1978 



1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
19862 



1970-1983 
1983-19863 



All 

institutions 



Total 



8,581 
9.215 
10.224 
11,012 
11.260 
12.097 
12.426 
12.465 
12.242 
12.247 
12.398 



45.3 
-.5 



50.6 
-.9 



29.2 
.5 



-Not available. 



Private 



Public 



Public 


Private 


4-year 


6.428 


2,153 


4,326 


7.071 


2.144 


4.430 


7.989 


2,235 


4,704 


8.653 


2.359 


4.901 


8.786 


2.475 


4.912 


9.457 


2.640 


5.>28 


9.696 


2.730 


5.176 


9.683 


2,782 


5.223 


9.477 


2.765 


5.198 


9.479 


2.768 


5.210 


9.600 


2.797 


5.254 



4-year 



2-year 



Total Nonprofit Proprietary^ 



2-year 



2.102 
2.641 
3.285 
3.752 
3.874 
4.329 
4.520 
4.459 
4.279 
4.270 



Enrollment (in thousands) 



Total Nonprofit Proprietary^ 



2.032 
2.029 
2.117 
2.227 
2.320 
2.442 
2.478 
2.518 
2.513 
2.506 
2,499 



2,206 
2.299 
2.414 
2.438 
2.473 
2.466 
2.463 



21 
21 
28 
40 
45 
47 
43 



20.7 
.6 



Percent change 
112.5 23.9 
-.8 



121 






115 






119 






132 


108 


24 


155 


109 


46 


197 


114 


83 


252 


115 


137 


264 


116 


148 


251 


108 


143 


262 


109 


153 








118.2 













MLaje increases in the number of proprietary schools in 1980 and 1982 reflect the addition of colleges accredited by the National Association of Trade and Technical 

^Eariy estimates based on sample survey. 

^Differences are not significant at the 0.05 level of confidence. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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CHART 2:12 -Trends in enrollments in institutions of higher education by type and control 



Enrollment 
(in millions) 

14 n 




Total enrollment 



Type of institution 

Q Public 4-year 

■ Private 4-year 

■ Total 2-year 



1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 
Fall of academic year 



1984 1986 



SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics, 1967, and Projected 
Decline In College Enrollments Not Materializing, 1986. 

• Total enrollment in institutions of higher education increased by nearly 4 million (45 percent) between 1970 
and 1983, and declined by an estimated 0.5 percent from 1983 to 1986. 

• Between 1970 and 1983, enrollment in 2-year institutions grew by 2.5 million (112 percent). 
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C. Context; Student Characte ristics 

Selected characteristics of students in 
higher education 

Over the last decade and a half, the composition of enroll- 
ments in the higher education sector has changed, possibly 
reflecting the changing needs of the labor force and the 
changing interest in higher education. The traditional col- 
lege student has been usually thought of as more likely to 
be male than female, to go to school full-time, and to be 
between the ages of 18 and 24. In the fall of the 1972-73 
school year, this image was matched by the data. More 
than half of tfiose enrolled in an institution of higher educa- 
tion were male, two-thiids were going full-time, and about 



three-fourths were under the age of 25. By 1985, however, 
the majority of those enrolled were women, slightly more 
than half (58 percent) were going full-time, and over one- 
third were 25 years old or older. 

While the profile of enrollment in institutions of higher 
education has changed considerably with respect to sex, 
age, and the proportion of part-time students, the propor- 
tion of undergraduate students has not changed substan- 
tially during the period. 



Table 2:13 

IVends in total enrollment in institutions of higher education, by part-tune students, 
women, students 25 years or older, and graduate or professional students: Fall 1970 to 
fall 1985 



Fall 
of 

year 



1970 
1972 
1974 
1976 
1978 
1980 
1984 
1985 



Total 

enrollment 
(In thousands) 



8.581 
9.215 
10.224 
11,012 
11.260 
12.097 
12,242 
12.247 



Part-time 
students 



32.2 
34.1 
37.7 
39.0 
40.8 
41.3 
42.0 
42.2 



Women 
students 



Students 
25 years 
or older' 



Percent of total enrollment 



41.2 
43.1 
45.0 
47.2 
49.9 
51.4 
52.1 
52.5 



28.0 
32.8 
33.0 
34.8 
34.3 
36.2 
37.7 



Graduate or 
professional 
students 



14.1 
13.8 
13.9 
14,4 
14.0 
13.4 
13.3 
13.5 



—Not available. 

•Data on the percentages of students 25 years of age or older come from the Bureau of the Census. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics iqr7 /ha^sprt nn wprtQ c..n.ouc «f 
P-20. No. 404, School Enrollments-Sodal and Economic Characteristics of Students, October, various years. 
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CHART 2:13 



-Higher education enrollment trends for part-time students, women, and 
students aged 25 or older: 1970-85 



Percent of 
enrollment 
80 n 



70 - 



60 - 



50 - 



40- 



30 - 



20- 



10 - 




Women 
Part-time 

25 years old or older 



1 1 1 1 1 1 I 

1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 1981 

1985 

Fait of academic year 



SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics. 7987. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports. 



• Between 1970 and 1985, the proportion of part-time students in institutions of higher education increased 10 
percentage points, from 32 to 42 percent. The rate of increase slowed substantially during the late 1970's and 
the 198ffs. 

• The proportion of women enrolled in institutions of higher education increased by 11 percentage points, from 
41 percent to 52 percent, between 1970 and 1985. The rate of increase has slowed in recent years. 

• The proportion of postsecondary students in institutions of higher education who were 25 years old or older 
increased between 1972 and 1985 by 10 percentage points, from 28 to 38 percent. 
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C. Context; Student Characteristics 



College enrollment, by selected age 
groups 

College education iii the United States has shown enormous 
growth in the past 40 years. S^noe 1950, enrollment has 
increased by over 400 percent, while the number of insti- 
tutions has increased ataiost 60 percent. » Throughout the 
last decade, however, many analysts and college admin- 
istrators expressed concern that the 1980's would be a 
period of declining enrollment in college education. Some 
analysts saw in tiie declining population of 18- to 24-year- 
olds evidence of coming decreases in enrollment. ^ 

Contrary to tiiese predictions, while die 18- to 24-year-old 
population declined 6.3 percent between 1980 and 1985, 
total enrollment actually increased^ 10.0 percent (table 
2: 14). The enrolbnent rate for 18- to 24-year-olds, which 
increased from 25.0 percent in 1980 to 27.8 percent in 
1985, was a major factor in expanding college enrollment. 
While fewer 18- to 24-year-olds were in die general pop- 
ulation, a larger percentage of them were choosing to at- 
tend college. 



'U.S. Department of Education. Digest of Education Statistics, 1985-86. 
Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1986. 
^Crossland, F.E. **Lcaming to Cope with a Downward Slope." Change. July- 
August 1981;aixlCanicgieCoimcU on Policy Shidies in Higher Education. 7^^^^ 
Thousand Futures, San Francisco: Joscy-Bass, 1980. 
^The factors which kept higher education enrollments high in the early I980*s 
may be transitoiy and the number of 18- to 24-yearK)Ids will continue to decrease. 
Therefore, a decline in enrollment in the late 1980*s and the eariy 1990*s is like- 
ly. See Phillip Kaufman, Trends in Higher Education Enrollment: 1978 to 1985/ 
in U.S. Department of Education, The Condition of Education, 1986 Edition. 
Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1987. 



Table 2:14 

College enrollment, by selected age groups, and 
population of 18- to 24-year-olds: 1980-85 



Year 



Population 
18 to 24 years old 



Enrollment, by age group 



Total* 



18 to 24 25 and above 



1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



28.957 
28,965 
28.846 
28,580 
28.031 
27,122 



(in thousands) 

11.387 7.226 3.910 

12.127 7.575 4.321 

12.308 7,678 4,377 

12,320 7.477 4.583 

12,304 7.591 4,460 

12,524 7.537 4.724 



•Total includes a few students between 14 and 17 years old. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports. Population Characteristics. Series P-20. School Enrollment 
—Social and Economic Characten'stics of Students, 1984 and 1985 



Another factor contributing to the increase in college 
enrollment in the early mffs was increased numbers of 
older students. (See Indicator 2:13.) In particular, the 
number of older women attending college increased. This 
was due to both an increase in the population of women 
25 and older and increased enrollment rates for these 
women. Forty-six percent of the increase in total enroll- 
ment between 1980 and 1985 can be attributed solely to the 
increased attendance of women 25 and older. (Also see In- 
dicator 2:6.) 
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CHART 2:14- College enrollment, by age and number of 18- to 24-year-olds: 1980-85 




SOURCE: Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. 
* Below age 25 includes a few students 14 to 17. 



• Between 1980 and 1985, despite a decrease in the 18- to 24-year-old population, college enrollment increased 
by 10 percent. 

• One factor leading to this increase was a rise in the enrollment rate of i8- to 24-year-olds. 

• Another factor was an increase in the number of persons aged 25 and older attending college. 
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C. Context: Student Characteris tics 

Enrollment patterns in higher education, 
by race and ethnicity 

Americans have prided themselves on having one of the 
most democratic systems of education in the world. Equal 
access for all qualified youth has long been a major goal 
of our education system. One measure of national progress 
toward that goal is the participation rates* of various pop- 
ulations in higher education. This indicator looks at parti- 
cipation rates of whites, blacks, and Hispanics aged 18-24 
since 1970. 

Black participation rates rose during the first half of the 
1970*s. Since 1976, black participation rates have edged 
downward.2 Nevertheless, black participation was higher 
in 1985 than in 1970. Throughout the period, participation 
rates of blacks and Hispanics were lower than those of 
whites. 

Another way of measuring equal access is to examine the 
racial/ethnic composition of students attending institutions 
of higher education.^ As shown in appendix table 2: 15-1 , 
students of both 4-year and 2-year institutions became in- 
creasingly diverse between 1976 and 1984. The percentage 
of white students dropped, fi'om about 83 percent of all 
students in 1976 to 80 percent in 1984. The percentage of 
black students also declined slighdy, but the proportions 
of other minority groups (except American Indians) and 
nonresident aliens increased. 



Table 2:15 

Participation rates of 18- to 24-year-olds in 
higher education by race/ethnicity: 1970 to 1985 



Racial/ethnic group 



White 



Black 



Hispanic* 



Year 



Percent enrolled 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



27.1 
27.2 
26.4 
25.0 
25.2 
26.9 
27.1 
26.5 
25.7 
25.6 
26.4 
26.7 
27.2 
27.0 
28.0 
28.7 



15.8 
18.2 
18.1 
16.0 
17.9 
20.7 
22.6 
21.3 
20.1 
19.8 
19.4 
19.9 
19.8 
19.2 
20.4 
19.7 



13.4 
16.0 
18.1 
20.4 
19.9 
17.2 
15.2 
16.6 
16.1 
16.7 
16.8 
17.2 
17.9 
16.9 



Hispanic* 

^Hispanics may be of any race. 
—Not available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current 
Population Reports. School Environments^Social and Economic Characteristics 
of Students: October (S3ries P-20). various years 



«ItoicipaUon rates rqyrcscnt the proportion of a given subgroup who arc enrolled 
in an institution of higher education. For example, the participation rate for 18- 
to 24-ycar-oId blacks is calculated as 18- to 24-year-old black college students 
as a percent of all black 18- to 24-ycar-olds. 

»This trend is statistically significant at the 0.90 level but not at the 0.95 level. 
'The racial/ethnic composition of college students depicts what proportion of 
all coUege students come from various racial/ethnic groups. TTius. white students 
represented 80 percent of all students in 1980. Trends in racial composition and 
participation rates may not be consistent because of differences over time in the 
relativ sizes of the racial/ethnic groups. 
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CHART 2:15-lYends in education participation rates of 18- to 24-year-olds, by race/ethnicity 



Percent 
enrolled 




I I r 

1970 1972 1974 



Percent 
enrolled 



36- 
30- 
25- 
20- 
15- 
10- 
5- 



1972 



-r — I 1 r 

1976 1978 1980 1982 

Year 



1984 1985 



Hispanic 




1974 



I I 1 — 

1976 1978 



1980 



1982 



1 ! 

1984 1985 



Year 



SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, Cun-ent Population Reports, P-20. 

• Among 18- to 24-year-olds, participation rates for blacks and Hispanics are below those of whites. 

• The proportion of blacks 18 to 24 years old enrolled in higher education increased in the early 1970's. Despite 
some evidence of a downward trend after 1976, black paiticipation rates in 1985 were higher than they were 
in 1970. 
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Section m. Appendices for Education Indicators 
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Appendix A. Supplementary Tabies 



Table 1:1-1 

Average reading performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-oId students, by selected 
characteristics: 1971 to 1984 



Average reading proficiency scale scores 



9-year-ol(ls 


1971 


1975 


1980 


1984 


Total 


207 2 


209.6 




91'^ 9 


Sex 










Male 


201.2 


204.2 


208.5 


210.0 


Female 


213.3 


215.1 


218.5 


216.3 


Observed ethnicity/race 










White^ 


214.4 


215.9 


219.7 


220.1 


Black 


169.3 


181.9 


188.9 


188.4 


Hispanic 


— 


2182.9 


2189.1 


2193.0 


Region 










Northeast 


— 


214.2 


219.6 


217.1 


Southeast 


— 


200.8 


208.9 


207.2 


Central 




215.1 


215.1 


217.2 


West 






911 0 


911 A 


Parental education 










Not graduated high school 


188.6 


189.9 


193.0 


197.1 


Graduated high school 


209.0 


211.2 


211.7 


211.4 


Post high school 


224 7 


991 1 


994 Q 


OOA Q 


Size/type of community 










Rural 


2200.7 


2204.0 


2210.3 


2205.8 


Disadvantaged urban 


177.8 


185.1 


186.0 


194.4 




2o1.o 


226.2 


2231.9 


231.4 


Reading materials in the home 










0-2 items 


188.6 


195.8 


199.3 


201.0 


itomc 


c\jO.\j 


01 1 c 

c \ 1 .3 


Oi A 7 

214.7 


217.3 


A itomc 


C£\j.C 


000 0 


224.6 


225.9 


Television watched per day 










0-2 hours 


— 


— 


217.4 


219.6 








oon n 

220.0 


219.8 








208.8 


202.2 


13'year-olds 


1971 


1975 


1980 


1984 


Total 








0C7 Q 


Sex 










Male 


247.9 


248.4 


252.8 


253.5 


Female 


259.9 


261.2 


261.8 


262.3 


Observed ethnicity/race 










Whiter 


260.1 


260.9 


263.1 


263.4 


Black , 


220.3 


224.4 


231.9 


236.8 


Hispanic 




2231.1 


2236.0 


2239.2 


Region 










Northeast 




257.6 


258.9 


261.0 


Southeast 




248.2 


251.9 


257.0 


Central 




260.3 


263.4 


259.3 


West 




252.0 


254.9 


254.5 


Parental education 










Not graduated high school 


236.2 


237.5 


237.4 


241.5 


Graduated high school 


255.4 


253.4 


252.8 


253.8 


Post high school 


269.7 


268.9 


269.7 


268.4 
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Table 1:1-1 

Average reading performance of 9-, 13, and 17-year^Id students by selected 
characteristics, continued 



Reading proficiency means 



13-year-olds, continued 1971 

Size/type of community 

Rural 2245.0 

Disadvantaged urban 2232.4 

Advantaged urban ^272. 4 

Reading materials In the home 

0-2 Items 227.7 

3 Items 248.7 

4 Items 263.9 

Television watched per day 

0-2 hours «. 

3-5 hours — 

6 hours or more — 

Time spent on homework 

None was assigned — _ 

Did not do it — 

Less than 1 hour — 

1 to 2 hours — 

More than 2 hours — 

17-year-olds 1971 

Total 284.3 

Sex 

Male 278.1 

Female 290.3 

Observed ethnlclty/race 

White^ 290 4 

Black 240.6 

Hispanic _ 

Region 

Northeast — 

Southeast _ 

Central — 

West _ 

Parental education 

Not graduated high school 263.4 

Graduated high school 282.9 

Post high school 300.9 

Size/type of community 

Rural 2275.8 

Disadvantaged urban 2259.4 

Advantaged urban 2303.5 

Reading materials In the home 

0-2 Items 252.3 

3 items 274.9 

4 items 292.4 

Television watched per day 

0-2 hours — 

3-5 hours — 

6 hours or more 



1975 



1980 



1984 



2247.9 
2229.1 
2271.5 



232.9 
248.7 
265.3 



1975 



284.5 



279.2 
289.6 



290.7 
244.0 
22547 



287.4 
276.7 
290.0 
281.1 



264.1 
280.6 
297.7 



2281.3 
2261.0 
301.2 



257.2 
276.2 
292.6 



2254.3 
2241.6 
2275.2 



239.2 
253.0 
265.4 



261.3 
256.4 
243.8 



253.3 
250.7 
258.4 
262.5 
259.4 



1980 



284.5 



281.1 
287.9 



291.0 
246.1 
2261.7 



284.0 
280.3 
287.2 
285.1 



263.2 
276.9 
296.5 



2278.1 
2258.3 
2299.1 



264.5 
279.4 
291.3 



288.2 
278.2 
263.7 



2255.5 
2239.6 
2274.7 



241.2 
255.8 
265.5 



266.8 
261.9 
246.2 



255.4 
247.9 
260.9 
265.3 
262.8 



1984 



288.2 



283.4 
293.1 



294.6 
263.5 
2268.7 



290.8 
284.3 
289.2 
288.7 



269.5 
280.6 
300.0 



2282.8 
2265.9 
300.8 



266.7 
283.4 
294.7 



295.3 
284.4 
270.1 
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Table 1:1-1 

Average reading performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students by selected 
characteristics, continued 



Reading proficiency means 



17-ycar-olds, continued 1971 1975 1980 1984 



Time spent on homework 

None was assigned — — 277.1 278 0 

Did not do it — _ 286.5 287 8 

Less than 1 hour — — 287.2 289.1 

1 to 2 hours — — 288!3 293!3 

More than 2 hours — — 292.2 299 0 



—Not available. 

^ Includes Hispanic in 1971. 

2 Interpret with caution. Standard errors are poorly estimated due tc small sampla size. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Reading Report Card, Progress Toward Excellence in Our Schools 
(Report 15'R'OI). 1985. 
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Tkble 1:1-2 

Standard errors for percentage of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students at or 
above each of the five reading proficiency levels: 1971 to 1984 (table 1:1) 

Reading 

'g^' Age 1971 1975 1980 1984 

Rudimentary 9 0.5 o!3 04 04 

(150) 13 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.0 

Basic 9 1.1 0.8 1.0 0.9 

(200) 13 0.5 0.4 0.5 0 3 

17 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.1 

Intermediate 9 0.6 0 4 0 8 o B 

(250) 13 1.3 1.0 ^^ 5.8 

17 0.9 0.6 0.9 0.7 

AJeP< 9 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 

(300) 13 0.5 0.4 0 5 0 4 

17 1.1 0.7 1.2 0^8 

Advanced 9 . — . _ _ _ 

(350) 13 - « _ 

17 : 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.2 

—Standard errors not reported when the proportion of students Is either greater than 95 percent or less than 5 percent. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. The Reading Report Card, Progress Toward Excellence in Our 
Schools (Report No. 15-R-01), 1985. 
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Tuble 1:1-3 

Standard errors for average reading performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old 
students, by selected characteristics: 1971 to 1984 (table 1:1-1) 



9-year-olds 


1971 


1975 


1980 


1984 


Tntal 


1 . 1 


n 7 
U./ 


4 4 

1.1 


0.9 


Qdv 
oeX 












i 0 
l.C 


0.9 


1.2 


1.0 


Female 


1.2 


0.8 


1.1 


0.9 


Observed ethnicity/race 










U/hifAl 


1.1 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 




1.0 


1.2 


1.4 


1.1 


Hispanic 




22.2 


22.1 


21.3 


neyiun 














1.3 


2.3 


1.9 






4 4 

1.1 


2.2 


2.2 


Central 





1.2 


1.4 


1.5 


West 


— 


2.0 


2.0 


1.7 


Parental education 










Not graduated high school . 


1 .3 


1 .1 


1.4 


1.3 


Graduated high school — 


1.2 


0.8 


1.2 


1.0 


Post high school 


1.4 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


Size/type of comnfiuntiy 












TO O 


22.3 


21.6 


22.7 


Disadvantaged urban 


2.9 


2.5 


1.9 


1.7 


Advantaged urban 


1.9 


1.6 


21.7 


1.4 


Reading materials in the home 










0-2 items 


1.2 


0.9 


1.2 


0.8 


3 items 


1.1 


0.7 


1.0 


0.9 


4 items 


1.0 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


Television watched per day 










0-2 hours 






1.1 


1.2 


3-5 hours 






0.8 


0.9 


6 hours or more 






1.0 


1.0 
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Table 1:1-3 

Standard errors for average reading performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old 
students, by selected characteristics: 1971 to 1984, continued 



13-y6ar-olds 


1971 


1975 


1980 


1984 


Total 


1.1 


0.8 


n Q 




Sex 










Male 


1.1 


0.8 


1.1 


0.7 




1.1 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


Observed ethnicity/race 










White^ 


0.9 


0.7 


n 7 




Black 


1.3 


l!2 


1.4 


1.' 


Hispanic 




23.0 


22.3 


21.'' 


Region 










Northeast 





1.8 


1 7 

1 . r 


U.D 


Southeast 


— 


lis 


1.7 


1.6 


Central 


— 


1.3 


1.7 


1.1 


West 




1 s 


0 1 


1 A 


Parental education 










Not graduated high school . 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.0 


Graduated high school 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


Post hioh school 


1.0 


n 7 

U. r 


U.o 


n 7 
0.7 


Size/type of community 










Rural 


22.4 


21.9 


22.3 


21.6 


Disadvantaged urban 


22.6 


22.7 


23.9 


22.0 


Advantaged urban 


21 R 


1 .0 


21 c 


^1.9 


Reading material in the home 










0-2 Items 


1.4 


1 9 


1 t\ 
1 .3 


1.0 


3 items . 


1.0 


u.o 


1 n 
1 .U 


n 7 
O.f 


4 items 


o!9 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


Television watched per day 










0-2 hours 






0.9 


0.8 


3-^5 hours 






1.0 


0.6 


6 hours or more 






1.3 


0.8 


Time spent on homework 










None was assigned 






1.2 


0.9 


Old not do it 






1.6 


2.0 


Less than 1 hour 






1.0 


0.7 


1 to 2 hours 






1.1 


0.8 


More than 2 hours 






1.7 


1.1 
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Tahie 1:1-3 



Standard errors for average reading performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old 
students, by selected characteristics: 1971 to 1984, continued 



17-year-olds 


1971 


1975 


1980 


1984 


Total 


1.2 


0.7 


1.1 


0.9 


Sex 










Male 


1.2 


0.8 


1.2 


0.9 


Fpmalp 


1 1 


U.O 


1.2 


1.0 


Observed ethnicity/race 
Whiter 










1.0 


0.6 


0.9 


0.7 


Black 


1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


1.2 


HiQnanic 








^1 .b 


Region 










Northeast 


— 


1.5 


1.8 


1.9 


Southeast 


— 


1.3 


2.6 


2.0 


npntnl 




1 .0 


2.0 


1.5 


West 





1,6 


1,7 


1.6 


Parental education 










Not graduated high school . 


1.4 


1.0 


1,5 


1.3 


nrariiiatpfl hinh erhnnl 
vjiauudicu niyii scnuui .... 


1 n 

1 .u 




0.9 


0.9 


Post high school 


1.1 


0.6 


1,0 


0.8 


Size/type of community 










Rural 


^3.1 


^2.3 


23.7 


'2.7 


i^isflu vfli iiaycu ulUdii 




'0.0 




^2.1 


Advantaged urban 


22.0 


1.3 


M.6 


1.9 


Reading material in the home 










0-2 items 


1.8 


1.7 


1,9 


1.4 


3 items 


1.4 


0.9 


1,5 


1.1 


4 Items 


1.0 


0.6 


1.0 


0.7 


Television watched per day 










0-2 hours 






1,1 


0.8 


3-5 hours 






1,1 


0.9 


6 hours or more 






2.2 


1.3 


Time spent on homework 










None was assigned 






1,2 


1.0 


Did not do it 






1,4 


1.2 


Less than 1 hour 






1,6 


1.0 


1 to 2 hours 






1.3 


1.0 


More than 2 hours 






2.2 


1.2 



—Not available. 

^ includes Hispanic in 1971. 

2 Interpret with caution. Standard errors are poorly estimated due to small sample size. 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. The Reading Report Card, Progress Toward Excellence in Our Schools 
(Report 15-R-01). 1985. 
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Table 1:2-1 

Average science performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students, by selected characteristics: 
1970 to 1982 



Average percentage of correct responses and percentage point change 



9-year-oi(ls< 


1970 


1973 


Change 


1973 


1977 


Change 








Tntal 




59.8 


-1.2 


52.3 


52.2 


-0.1 








Sex 
























60.8 


-1.3 


53.6 


53.5 


-0.1 












58.8 


-1.1 


51.0 


50.8 


-0.2 








Race 




















White 


... 64.0 


62.8 


-1.2 


55.0 


54.6 


-0.4 












46.2 


-0.6 


39.8 


39.4 


-0.4 








ReQion 
























61.6 


-2.0 


53.6 


54.3 


0.7 












55.5 


0.3 


48.5 


48.0 


-0.5 












61.4 


-1.3 


53.9 


53.3 


-0.6 












60.1 


-1.3 


52.7 


52.6 


-0.1 








Parental education 




















Not oraduated hinh crhnni 


Si 1 


Ri R 




A7.\ 


45.8 


-1.3 








Graduated high school 


... 61.5 


60.5 


-1.0 


53.0 


53.3 


0.3 








Post high school 


66.9 


65.2 


-1.7 


57.5 


56.7 


-0.8 








Size and tvoe of communltv 




















Rural 


57.3 


57.2 


-0.1 


52.2 


Ji..O 


n 1 

U. 1 








Disadvantaged urban 


45.8 


46.4 


o!6 


50!l 


52.9 


2.8 








Advantaged urban 


69.1 


66.4 


-2.7 


40.3 


41.0 


0.7 








Main big city 


S7 A 


SR ? 


— 1 .1 


30. U 




1.5 








Urban fringe 


65 1 


62.6 


-2.5 


7 

HO. f 


A7 R 


— 1 .1 








Medium city 


62.2 


61 !l 


-i!i 


54.8 


56.4 


1.6 








Small places 


60.9 


59.8 


-1.1 


54.8 


51.5 


-3.3 








13-year'Olds 


1970 


1973 


Change 


1973 


1977 


Change 


1977 


1982 


Change 


Tntal 


an o 


58.5 


-1.7 


54.5 


53.8 


-0.7 


52.8 


52.4 


-0.4 


Sex 




















Male 


62.2 


60.6 


-1.7 


56.3 


56.1 


-0.2 


54.4 


54.7 


0.3 






56.4 


-1.9 


52.7 


51.6 


-1.1 


51.2 


50.2 


-1.0 


Race 




















White 


. . . 63.3 


61.8 


-1.5 


57.2 


56.4 


-0.8 














41.9 


-3.1 


41.1 


42.0 


0.9 


— 


— 


— 


Region 
























60.5 


-1.8 


56.0 


55.9 


-0.1 


55.0 


53.3 


-1.7 




55.8 


55.3 


-0.5 


51 .8 


51.1 


-0.7 


49.6 


49.0 


-0.6 






60.3 


-2.1 


56.0 


55.4 


-0.6 


54.4 


54.1 


-0.3 






57.7 


-2.3 


54.1 


52.4 


-1.7 


51.8 


52.5 


0.7 


Parental education 




















Not graduated high school 


52.8 


51.4 


-1.4 


48.6 


47.6 


-1.0 








Graduated high school 


58.9 


58.2 


-0.7 


54.3 


53.2 


-1.1 








Post high school 


66.2 


64.8 


-1.4 


59.7 


58.7 


-1.0 








Size and type of community 




















Rural 


55.9 


56.5 


0.6 


55.1 


54.0 


-1.1 








Disadvantaged urban 


48.3 


45.4 


-2.9 


52.6 


53.4 


0.8 








Advantaged urban 


66.6 


65.3 


-1.3 


43.8 


42.2 


-1.6 








Main big city 


56.7 


54.7 


-2.0 


59.9 


59.4 


-0.5 








Urban fringe 


63.3 


60.5 


-2.8 


51.4 


50.6 


-0.8 








Medium city 


61.0 


58.8 


-2.2 


56.0 


56.3 


0.3 








Small places 


60.2 


58.6 


-1.6 


54.6 


53.7 


-0.9 
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Tkble 1:2-1 

Average science performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students, by selected characteristics: 
1970 to 1982, continued 



Reading proficiency means 



Average percentage of correct responses and percentage point change 



1 Z-yeat'Olds 


1970 


1973 


Change 


1973 


19/7 


Change 


1977 


1982 


Change 


Total 


45.2 


42. F 


-2.8 


48.4 


46.5 


-1.9 


61.7 


59.7 


-2.0 


Sex 




















Male 


48 2 




— C.iJ 


D 1 .3 


AQ 7 


0 0 

— c.c. 




62.7 


0 0 

— c.c 


Female 


42.3 


39.8 


-2.5 


45.1 


43.3 


-1.8 


58.6 


56.9 


-1.7 


Race 




















White 


46 8 


44.4 






Atl 7 


1 Q 








Black . . 


34 1 


32.1 


-9 n 


"^S ft 
ou.o 


00. u 


— 0 ft 








Region 




















Northeast 


47 1 


44.1 






4ft ft 


— ft ft 


RA 0 


tin 1 


A 1 


Southeast 


A9 n 




-1 1 

""I.I 




AA 1 
•W.O 


— c.U 


07.4 


57.0 


— U.l 


Central 


45.5 


43.1 


-2.4 


49.4 


47.7 


-1.7 


62.8 


61.9 


-0.9 


West 


45.4 


41.4 


-4.0 


48.0 


45.5 


-2.5 


61.1 


58.7 


-2.4 


Parental education 




















Not graduated high school 


39.5 


36.2 


-3.3 


41.8 


39.6 


-2.2 








Graduated high school 


44.1 


41.1 


-3.0 


46.7 


44.5 


-2.2 








Post high school 


49.4 


46.7 


-2.7 


53.1 


51.1 


-2.0 








Size and type of community 




















Rural 


42.3 


41.1 


-1.2 


49.2 


46.9 


-2.3 








Disadvantaged urban 


40.1 


35.2 


-4.9 


47.6 


46.2 


-1.4 








Advantaged urban 


51.1 


46.9 


-4.2 


40.3 


36.4 


-3.9 








Main big city 


43.4 


39.2 


-4.2 


53.1 


50.9 


-2.2 








Urban fringe 


. . . 47.3 


43.8 


-3.5 


44.8 


42.1 


-2.7 








Medium city 


45.9 


42.4 


-3.5 


49.5 


49.0 


-0.5 








Small places 


44.7 


43.0 


-1.7 


48.3 


46.7 


-1.6 









—Not available. 

^Data from the Science Assessment and Research Protect are not included for 9-year-olds because change for total content items was not reported. 
NOTE: The nriean change Is equal to the difference in the mean correct for each year, but may differ In this table due to rounding. 
SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Three National Assessments of Science. 1969-77: Changes In Achievement. 1978 (Center for Education 
Statistics, special tabulations). Science Assessment and Research Project, /mages of Science. 1963. 
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Tible 1:2-2 

Standard errors for average mathematics and science performance of 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-oId students: 1970 to 1982 (table 1:2) 



Age and 
subject 



Mathematics 


1973 


1978 


Change 


1978 


1982 


Change 








9 
13 
17 






0.7 
1.0 
0.7 






(1) 
(2) 
(1) 








Science 


1970 


1973 


Change 


1973 


1977 


Change 


1977 


1982 


Change 


9 
13 
17 


0.4 
0.4 
0.3 


0.4 
0.5 
0.3 


0.6 
0.6 
0.5 


0.4 
0.4 
0.4 


0.4 
0.4 
0.4 


0.6 
0.6 
0.6 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 
0.8 
0.8 



^Standard error not available; change not significant at 95 percent levei 
^Standard error not avaiiaUe; change significant at 95 percent ievel 

ToS i^rte'iiTas'SS"'' '''' ^''"^ ^^"^-"'"^ 'or 

yi^Jli*«ilJl„^?**™"'°'E!''?J?^"'^''"^^ Trends and Issues IBBponNo 13-MA-01) 

i!ff.;. r f ^"a'f oss^f of Science: Changes In Achievement. 1969-77 (Report No. C8-S-00). 1978. Science Assessmeniand Research 
Proiect. images of Science, A Summary of Results from the 1981-82 National Assessment in Science. 1983 an" Research 
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Tible 1:2-3 

Standard errors for average science performaace of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-oId 
students, by selected characteristics: 1970 to 1982 (table 1:2-1) 



9*year-oldsi 


1970 


1973 


Change 


1973 


1977 


Change 


Total 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 




0.4 


u.o 


Sex 














Male 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Female 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Race 














White 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 




u.o 


0.4 


Black 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.6 


n 7 

U.I 


n Q 

U.9 


Region 














Northeast 


0.5 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


0.9 


Southeast 


0.7 


0.9 


1.1 


n R 

u.o 


n Q 

U.9 


1 . 1 


Central 


oie 


0.8 


1.0 


n 7 


u.o 


1 . 1 


West 


0.7 


0.8 


1.0 


n 7 

u.r 


n 7 

U.I 


1 n 
1 .u 


Parental education 














Not graduated high 














school 


0.6 


0.5 


0.8 




U.D 


u.o 


Graduated high 












school 


0.4 


0 3 




u.o 


u.o 


n A 
u.«i 


Post high school 


Oio 


o!2 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


Size and type of 














community 














Rural 


1.3 


1.0 


1.6 


0.9 


1.1 


1.4 


Disadvantaged 














urban 


1.1 


0.8 


1.4 


0.7 


1.3 


1.5 


Advantaged urban 


0.7 


0.8 


1.1 


0.9 


0.8 


1.2 


Main big city 


07 


0.8 


1.0 


0.7 


1.0 


1.2 


Urban fringe 


0.7 


0.7 


1.0 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


Medium city 


0.6 


1.1 


1.3 


0.9 


1.4 


1.6 


Small places 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 
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Table 1:2-3 

Standard errors for science performance of 9-, 13, and 17-year-old students, by selected 
characteristics: 1970 to 1982, continued 





iQ7n 




Chcnge 


1973 


1977 


Change 


1977 


1982 


Change 




0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


— 


— 


0.8 






















Mate 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 






0.8 


Female 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


— 


— 


o!8 


Race 






















0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 




— 


— 


Black 


0.5 


0.6 


0.8 


0.5 


1.0 


1.1 








ReQion 






















0.6 


0.8 


1.0 


0.6 


0.7 


1.0 


— 


— 


1.5 




0.9 


0.8 


1.2 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


— 


— 


1.6 




0.6 


0.8 


1.0 


0.7 


0.7 


1.0 


— 


— 


1.5 




0.6 


0.8 


1.0 


0.7 


0.7 


1.0 


— 


— 


1.5 


Parental education 




















Not graduated high school 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 








Graduated high school 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 








Post high school 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 








Size and type of community 




















Rural 


1.2 


1.2 


1.7 


1.1 


0.9 


1.4 








Disadvantaged urban 


1.1 


1.3 


1.7 


1.2 


1.4 


1.8 








Advantaged urban 


0.8 


0.6 


1.0 


0.6 


0.6 


0.8 








Main big city 


0.8 


0.9 


1.2 


0.8 


1.0 


1.3 








Urban fringe 


0.6 


0.6 


0.9 


0.6 


1.0 


1.2 








Medium city 


1.0 


1.2 


1.6 


1.1 


1.0 


1.5 








Small places 


0.5 


0.4 


0.7 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 
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Table 1:2-3 



Standard errors for average science performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old 
studeni*" by selected characteristics: 1970 to 1982, continued 



17-yeaH)lds 



Total 



Sex 
Male . . 
Female 

Race 
White . 
Black . 



Region 
Northeast . 
Southeast 
Central ... 
West .... 



Parental education 
Not graduated high school 
Graduated high school . . . 
Post high school 



Size and type of community 

Rural 

Disadvantaged urt)an 

Advantaged urban 

Main big city 

Urban fringe 

Medium city 

Small places 



1970 



1973 



Change 



1973 



1977 



Change 



1977 



1982 



0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 






0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


— 


— 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 






0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 






0.7 


0.4 


0.8 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 


— 


— 


0.6 


0.5 


0.8 


0.6 


0.8 


1.0 






0.6 


0.6 


0.9 


0.7 


0.7 


1.0 






0.5 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


0.9 







0.5 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 


0.7 


1.0 







0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 






0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 






0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 






1.0 


0.8 


1.3 


0.8 


0.9 


1.2 






1.1 


1.1 


1.5 


1.0 


1.3 


1.6 






0.7 


0.8 


1.0 


0.8 


1.3 


1.5 






0.8 


0.8 


1.2 


1.0 


1.0 


1.4 






0.7 


0.8 


1.0 


0.8 


0.7 


1.1 






0.8 


0.8 


1.2 


0.8 


1.4 


1.6 






0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 







Change 



0.8 



0.9 
0.8 



1.5 
1.6 
1.5 
1.6 



—Standard errors not available. 

» Data from the 1982 Science Assessment and Research Project Is not included for 9-year-olds because change for total content items was not reported. 

SOURCES: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Three National Assessments of Science. 1969-77: Changes in Achievement, 1978. Science Assessment and 
Research Project, Images of Science, 1983. 
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Tftble 1:3-1 

Average percent correct on an international test of matliematics adiievement for students in tlie 8tli 
grade* or equivalent in participating developed countries, by country: 1982 

Coun^fy Average per- Artthmetic Algebra Geometry Stotlslics Measurermnt 

" Total sample cent correct average average average average average 

P"^"" size on 157 items percent percent percent percent percent 

Belgium 

3,073 54.0 58.0 52.9 42.5 58.2 58.2 

^""Ch 2,025 51.5 57.0 49.1 42.8 52.0 56.8 

Canada 

British Columbia 2,168 52.3 58.0 47.9 42 3 61 3 SI 9 

O"«ano 4,666 49.5 54.5 42.0 AZ2 Vll SoJ 

England and Waies 2,612 48.4 48.2 40.1 44.8 60.2 48.6 

f'"'*"" 4,382 48.2 45.5 43.6 43.2 57.6 51.3 

f""" 8,317 53.5 57.7 55.0 38.0 57.4 59.5 

"""O^nr 1.754 56.6 56.8 50.4 53.4 60.4 62.1 

8.091 63.5 60.3 60.3 57.6 70.9 68.6 

Netherlands 5,418 58.1 59.3 51.3 52.0 65.9 61.9 

New Zealand 5.176 46.4 45.6 39.4 44.8 57.3 45.1 

Sco'la"" 1.320 49.3 50.2 42.9 45.5 59.3 48.4 

SweKe" 3,451 43.5 40.6 32.3 39.4 56.3 48.7 

United States 6,648 46.0 51.4 42.1 37.8 57.7 40.8 

International mean 
for 14 countries 

or provinces 59,101 52.0 53.1 46.4 44.8 59.4 53.8 

•The grade for analysis was defined as that grade In which a majority of students attained the aje 13.0 to 13.11 by the middle of the school year For Jaoan the 7th 

grade was used because the Japanese considered the test more appropriate for that grade. ^ ^ ' 

w'il?^nc*"')l!lIlS2!!!:u'"^rJ'''!I15^^ implemented Mathematics Curriculum." a report of the Second International Mathematics Study prepared 

lor the U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statisbcs by the members of the Intemational Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement. June 1 985. 
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Tkhle 1:3-2 



Average achievement score on an international test in algebra and calculus 
taken by advanced mathematics students in the 12th grade or equivalent in 
participating developed countriesy by country: 1982 



Avarage achievement scores 
Percentage 

of age group in For advanced For top 5 per- 

advanced math* mathematics cent of group 

emetics classes students (estimate) 

Algebra Calculus Algebra Calculus 



Belgium 



Flemish 


10 


51.3 


49.8 


57.5 


55.5 


French 


10 


48.0 


47.9 


55.3 


53.7 


Canada 












British Columbia 


30 


45.1 


39.8 


60.9 


51.8 


Ontario 


19 


48.7 


49.4 


59.6 


59.4 


England and Wales 


6 


52.3 


53.6 


54.9 


56.1 


Finland 


15 


53.0 


52.7 


60.7 


61.0 


Hunger 


50 


43.8 


41.8 


60.9 


57.7 




12 


57.1 


57.6 


63.7 


66.5 




11 


49.0 


50.8 


56.6 


57.7 


Scotiand 


16 


457 


44.6 


56.2 


52.9 


Sweden 


12 


49.9 


51.4 


58.5 


59.2 


United States 


13 


43.7 


43.2 


52.8 


50.9 



Country 
or province 



SOURCE: Millar, D. and Linn. Ri., "Cross National Aohlavamant with Differential Retention Rataa," unpublished oontrector 
report prepared for tha U.S. Department of Education. Center for Statletlca. April. 1M6. 
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Table 1:4-1 

Average writiim performance of 4th, 8th, and Uth grade students, by selected 
characteristicst 1984 

Grade 

Selected characteristics 4 3 Y^ 

Average writi ng score (ARM*) 

Total 158 2W 219 

Race/ettiniclty 

g'ac*^; 138 186 200 

Hispanic 146 137 200 

163 211 219 

White 163 211 224 

Sex 

Male. 150 196 209 

female 166 214 229 

Region 

Northeast 161 209 222 

Southeast 154 203 216 

Central I60 2O6 220 

Wtet 157 203 217 

Size/type of community 

Rural 153 ; n3 213 

Disadvantaged urtjan 142 Vjj 201 

Advantaged urtjan 170 221 228 

Parental education 

No high school diploma 143 igg ^gg 

Graduated high school 154 202 215 

Post high school 166 213 227 

Reading materials In the home 

0- 2 items 147 ^33 ^97 

3 Items 154 ^93 205 

t [|e"^s 159 203 216 

5 items I64 21O 223 

Hours of TV viewing 

5°"^ 164 211 222 

3-5 hours 160 207 216 

6 hours or more 150 193 207 

Homeworic 

None assigned 158 203 213 

Did not do it 150 193 214 

Less than 1 hour 159 207 218 

1- 2 hours 162 21O 222 

More than 2 hours 153 207 227 



^Average Response Method. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Writing Report Card. Writing Achievement in American Schools. 
1984 (Report 15-W-02), 1986. 
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Table 1:4-2 



Table 1:4-3 



Standard errors for average writing 
performance of 4th, 8th, and 11th grade 
students, by race/ethnicity: 1984 (table 1:4) 



Race/ethnicity 




Grade 


4 


8 11 


Total 


1 


1 1 


Black 


2 


1 2 


Hispanic 


2 


2 2 


Asian 


4 


4 4 


White 


1 


1 1 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Writing Report 
Card. Writing Achievement in American Schools, 1984 (Report 15-W-02). 1986. 



Standard errors for average writing 
performance of 4th, 8th, and 11th grade 
students, by selected characteristics: 1984 
(table 1:4-1) 



Selected characteristics 


4 


Grade 
8 


11 


Tnffsl 




1 


1 


Race/ethnicity 








Blacic 


2 


1 


2 


MicnQnir 


0 


0 

c 


o 
c 






4 


4 


U/hito 




1 


1 


Sex 












1 


1 




4 


4 

1 


1 


Region 








Northeast 


2 


1 


3 






2 


2 






1 


2 


\Aloet 




2 


1 


Size/type of community 








Rural 


2 


3 


3 




0 


o 
c 


2 






2 


2 


Parental education 








No high school diploma 


3 


2 


£. 






1 


1 




4 


4 

1 


1 


Reading materials in the home 












2 


3 


3 items 


, 2 


1 


2 


4 items 


2 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


Hours of TV viewing 








0-2 hours 


1 


1 


1 


3-5 hours 


1 


1 


1 


6 hours or more 


2 


2 


2 


Homework 








None assigned 


1 


1 


1 


Did not do it 


2 


3 


2 


Less than 1 hour 


. . 1 


1 


1 


1-2 hours 


1 


1 


1 


More than 2 hours 


.... 3 


2 


2 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Writing Report 
Card, Writing Achievement in American Schools, 1984 (Report 15-W-02), 1986. 
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Technical note 1:4- Writing perfonnance 
of 4th, 8th, and 11th grade students 



A total of 22 informational, persuasive, and imaginative 
tasks were administered in the 1983-84 NAEP writing 
assessment . The Average Response Method (ARM) scores 
are based on 10 informational and persuasive tasks. The 
entire set of 10 tasks was assessed in the 8th grade, while 
8 of the tasks were administered to students in the 4th 
grade , and 6 to students in the Uth giade . Nine of the tasks 
were given to at least two grades , with information on five 
ofthe tasks obtained from all three grades. Of the students 
in each grade level who participated in the assessment, the 
minority were given only one or two writing tasks, and 
none were given more than four. 

The ARM writing score is a latent variable. The ARM 
procedure for estimating average writing achievement 
provides an average score for each mpondent as if each 
had taken all 10 writing tasks and the average achievement 
across those 10 tasks had been confuted. This predicted 
mean score on the 10 items was derived fit)m each 
individual's rating on administered tasks and on imputed 
ratings based on selected demographic characteristics for 
the tasks not administered. The ARM estimates of average 
writing achievement are comparable across grade levels 
and, therefore, provide information about growth across 
years of schooling. The disadvantage of this procedure is 



that, like all multiple regression techniques, ARM scaling 
reduces the variation in scores. 

NAEP also estimated average writing achievement based 
on the observed sample means of each grade level across 
each of the 15 separate writing tasks adm^^nistered to that 
grade level. The average of the observed sample means 
for each of the tasks is an unbiased estimate of average 
student performance at the grade level on those 15 writing 
tasks, llie trouble with basing estinutes on the observed 
sample means is that each grade level was given a pardally 
overlapping but different set of wridng tasks. Some easier 
writing tasks were given to the 4th grade students and some 
more difficult tasks to the 11th grade students. As a 
consequence, interpretmlons of grade level differences in 
achievement are confounded. 

Average response method scores for writing achievement 
arepresented in tables 1:4 and 1:4-1. Wridng scores based 
on the mean of 15 tasks given in each grade are available 
in The Writing Report Card. ♦ 



^NitioiulAMaumomofEdueatkmilProfr^ WHting 
Achiivemitu in Amirtcan Schools, J9B4 (Report 15«W-02), 1986. 
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Table 1:5-1 

State tables of college entrance examination scores: 1982 and 1986 





Average 


Percentage of 


Average 


Percentage of 




SAT score of 


high school 


SAT score of 


high school 




high school 


graduates 


high school 


graduates 


SAT State 


graduates, 


taldng test 


graduates 


taking test 


1986 


in 19861 


1982 


In 19822 


uainomia 


904 




43.3 


899 


38.4 


Connecticut 


914 


69.5 


896 


69.1 


Delaware 


917 


59.6 


897 


53.4 


uisinci OT uoiuiTiDia 




59.5 


821 


53.2 


nonda 


895 


44.4 


889 


37.5 


GeorQia 


842 


55.4 


823 


49.1 


nawaii 




51.3 


857 


47.2 


inoiana 


07 il 

0/4 


49.5 


660 


47.1 


Maine 


900 


51.8 


890 


47.6 


Maryiano 


911 


53.8 


889 


50.3 


Massac nusens 


yuy 


DD.5 


888 


65.6 


New nampsnire 




61.0 


925 


56.4 


New Jersey 


889 


66.0 


869 


64.7 


New York 


898 


64.8 


896 


61.6 


North Carolina 


835 


51.3 


827 


46.6 


Oregon 


930 


46.0 


908 


41.7 


Pennsylvania 


894 


54.4 


885 


51.4 


Rhode Island 


898 


58.7 


877 


60.7 


South Carolina 


826 


50.0 


7b0 


483 


Texas 


877 


39.3 


868 


32.4 


Vermont 


916 


61.8 


904 


54.2 


Virginia 


908 


58.9 


888 


51.0 



^The 1986 estimated percentage of high school graduates taking the ACT or SAT was cateulated by dividing the number of 1986 
ACT or SAT test takers by the number of 1985 public and 1980 private high school graduates. The number of 1986 high school 
graduates was not available. 

^e 1982 estimated percentage of high school graduates taking the ACT or SAT was cateutated by dividing the number of 1982 
ACT or SAT test takers by the number of 1982 public and 1980 private high school graduates. 

'ACT scores and the percentages of graduates taking the exam may not be strictly comparable between 1986 and 1982. The 1986 
scores and number of test takers represent data for students who took the ACT exam as seniors and for those who t'X)k the test 
as iuniors but dkJ not take it again when they were seniors. Prk>r years' scores and numbers of test takers included all test takers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educatton. Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation, State Education Statistics, 1987. 
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Ibble 1:5-1 

State tables of college entrance examination scores: 1982 and 1986, continued 



ACT state 



Average 
ACT score of 
high school 
graduates. 



Percentage of 
high school 
graduates 
taidng test 
in 1986^ 



Average 
ACT score of 
high school 

graduates 
1982 



Percentage of 
high school 
graduates 
taking test 
in 19822 



AlatMUfna 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Cok)rado 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mk:higan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebr«ska 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Utah 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



18.2 
18.1 
19.3 
18.1 
19.9 
19.2 
19.1 
20.6 
19.2 
18.1 
16.9 
18.9 
20.3 
16.3 
19.2 
19.8 
20.0 
19.0 
17.9 
18.5 
19.3 
17.8 
19.9 
18.0 
19.1 
17.7 
20.5 
19.7 



49.6 
37.6 
36.6 
52.3 
59.9 
52.4 
60.2 
56.3 
60.6 
50.9 
57.5 
51.2 
30.5 
60.2 
47.9 
51.5 
61.8 
40.1 
52.3 
61.2 
46.4 
48.1 
61.9 
56.6 
61.7 
47.5 
38.8 
55.6 



17.2 
18.7 
18.7 
17.7 
19.6 
18.9 
18.6 
20.3 
18.9 
17.5 
16.7 
18.7 
20.2 
15.5 
18.7 
19.5 
19.9 
18.3 
17.6 
17.8 
19.0 
17.6 
19.1 
17.5 
18.4 
17.4 
20.4 
19.2 



55.3 
31.5 
41.2 
56.3 
66.8 
55.2 
67.4 
54.5 
60.8 
53.7 
60.8 
51.4 
26.9 
74.4 
45.3 
49.5 
73.0 
44.5 
56.5 
64.5 
49.2 
51.4 
61.7 
56.3 
66.4 
46.5 
32.0 
52.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation, State Education Statistics, 1987. 
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Table 1:5-2 



Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and American College Testing (ACT) scores, 
by control of school: School year ending 1981-1985 



Year and control 



English* 



Mathematics 



Social Studies 



Natural Science 



Composite 



1981-82 
Public 
Private 
Catholic 



17.6 
18.7 
18.6 



17.1 
17.6 
17.9 



Mean ACT scores 

17.2 
18.0 
18.2 



20.8 
21.2 
21.2 



18.4 
19.0 
19.1 



1982-83 
Public 
Private 
Catholic 



17.7 
18.7 
18.7 



16.9 
17.4 
17.7 



17.0 
17.8 
18.1 



20.9 
21.2 
21.3 



18.2 
18.9 
19.1 



1984-83 

Public 
Private 
Catholic 



1981 

Public 
Private 



18.0 
18.8 
18.9 



420 
431 



17.0 
17.4 
17.8 



467 
466 



17.2 
17.8 
18.1 

Median SAT scores 



21.0 
21.3 
21.4 



18.4 
18.9 
19.2 



1982 
Public 
Private 



423 
437 



469 
468 



1983 
Public 
Private 



421 
435 



467 
467 



1984 
Public 
Private 



423 

<37 



469 
469 



1985 
Public 
Private 



427 
441 



475 
474 



-Not applicable. 

'"English" Is the ACT designation; "verbs!." the SAT designation. 

SOURCE: American College Testing Program, R^rence Norms fty Spring (various years) ACT Tested H.S. Graduates, various years. 
College Entrance Examination Board, Profiles, College-Bound Seniors, various years. 
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Table 1:5-3 

Average scores on the Preliminary Scholastic 
Aptitude Test: 1959 to 1986 



Year 



1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 



Verbal score 



41.2 

40.9 

42.3 

42.9 

43.3 

42.9 

42.2 

42.7 

42.0 

42.6 

42.2 

41.4 

42.2 

42.7 

41.8 

41.6 

41.0 

40.5 

39.9 

40.6 

40.2 

40.6 

41.5 

41.0 

40.9 

41.0 

40.9 

40.9 



Mathematics score 

45^0 

44.8 

46.1 

46.5 

45.6 

44.7 

45.9 

45.0 

44.5 

45.6 

45.0 

46.1 

45.2 

46.9 

45.5 

45.9 

45.5 

45.0 

44.2 

44.8 

45.3 

45.1 

45.1 

44.7 

44.7 

44.2 

45.0 

45.0 



SOURCE: College Board and National Merit Scholarship Corporation. Preliminary 
Scholastic Aptitude Test/National Merit Scholarstyp Qualifying Test October Admin- 
istrations, unpublished data. 1987. 
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Tible 1:6-1 

Percentage of high school graduates scoring 26 or more on tii English and 
mathematics tests hi the American College Ttstiri Program: 1972-86 



Graduation 
year 


Number of 
graduates 
(In thousands) 




English 


Mathematics 


Numt)er 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 






9(1 ^10 


fl7 


77.890 


2.6 


mfo 


9 rv9ft 


AA Olfi 


1 5 


169.611 


5.6 


1974 


3 073 


OA Qfift 
00, vffD 

35.722 


1.2 


155.390 


5.1 


1975 


3,133 


1.1 


150.030 


4.8 


1976 


3,148 


34.583 


1.1 


ri,415 


4.2 


1977 


3,155 


44,614 


1.4 


148,712 


4.7 


1978 


3,127 


53,884 


1.7 


153.954 


4.9 


1979 


3,117 


48,813 


1.5 


140,438 


4.5 


1980 


3,043 


49.332 


1.6 


147.996 


4.9 


1981 


3.020 


50.146 


17 


142,079 


4.7 


1982 


3.M1 


56.316 


1.9 


136.768 


4.6 


1983 


2.888 


58.471 


2.0 


142.001 


4.9 


1984 


2.773 


59,970 


2.2 


137.620 


5.0 


19851 


>2.683 


49.787 


1.9 


116,091 


4.3 


1988 


>2,641 


57.882 


2.2 


126.545 


4.8 



^Before 1985, the number of students scoring 26 or more is bcsed on sii high schooi students taldng the ACT test. Beginning 
in 1985. the number of students scoring 26 or more Is bued on high schooi graduates tsidng the ACT test, 
tpreiiminsry. 
•Projected. 



SOURCE; American Coiiege Teating Program, High School Avffto RBport: NormtlvB Oi(a. various years. U.S. Department of 
Education. Center for Education Statiatica, O^eir ofEduatlon Stitl$tic$. 19B7; "TIrgeted Pore-st: Public High School 
Qreduatea/' SUtlstial HIghllghtu, 1987. 
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Table 1:7-1 



Standard deviations (and numbers) for average American College Testing 
(ACT) Assessment scores, by content area and number of courses taken in 
relevant content area: 1985 (table 1:7) 



Content area 


Total 






Number of courses taken in content area 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


English 


5.1 
(31,419) 


5.3 
(223) 


5.4 
(150) 


5.2 
(2,561) 


5.0 
(19,283) 


5.0 
(8,521) 






Mathematics 


7.6 
(31,400) 


9.3 
(2,085) 


5.5 
(3,648) 


6.2 
(6,657) 


6.2 
(7,715) 


5.8 
(6,025) 


5.1 
(3,119) 


5.1 
(771) 


Social studies 


7.0 
(31,142) 


6.9 
(769) 


7.1 
(4,983) 


7.0 
(10,342) 


6.9 
(8,832) 


6.7 
(4,040) 


6.7 
(1.197) 


5.9 
(240) 


Natural science 


6.1 
(31,148) 


5.3 
(2,676) 


5.6 
(10,134) 


5.7 
(11,439) 


5.3 
(6,077) 









—Insufficient number of students for reliable analysis 
K" ]i!?fl8s5 fteSrt flA^^ *"^'"' "'9" School Coursework to the Corresponding ACT Assessment 




Technical note 1:7 -Academic 
coursework and achievement 



The data for this indicator are based on a 20 percent 
random sample of seniors taking the ACT on the October 
198S test date. 

In the fall of 1985, the American College Testing (ACT) 
Program e;q)anded the collection of information on high 
school courses taken by students completing the ACT 
Assessment. Students were asked to indicate which of 30 
secondary-level courses they had taken or planned to take 
before graduating from high school. The paiticular courses 
listed include those that customarily form the basis of a 
college prq>aratory (academic or **coTe^ high school 
curriculum and are frequently required or reconmie nded 
for admission to postsecondary institutions. These 30 
courses were selected to give a relatively con^lete picture 
of a student's basic academic preparation. The courses 
listed in the four subject areas represented in the ACT tests 
were: 

English 

English taken during the 9th grade 
English taken during the 10th grade 
English taken during the Uth grade 
English taken during the 12th grade 
Speech 

Mathematics 

First-year algebra (algebra I, not pre-algebra) 

Second-year algebra (algebra 11) 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Calculus (no pre-calculus) 

Other math beyond algebra II 

Computer math/computer science 



Natural Science 

General/physical/earth science 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Social Studies 

U.S. History (American history) 
World history/world civilization 
Other history (European, State, etc.) 
American govemment/ctvics 
Economics (consumer econoi acs) 
Geography 
Psychology 

Language 

Spanish 
French 
German 
Other language 

Arts 

Art (painting, etc.) 

Music (vocal or instrumental) 

Drama/theater (if taken as a course) 
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^^L!*^?^!?"^****""' Hispanic origin, for persons aged 



Year 



Total 



White 



Black 



Hispanic* 



1974 
1975 
1978 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



81.1 
81.9 
82,3 
83.8 
84.8 
85.0 
85.4 
85.9 
86.3 
887 
86.8 
86.3 



Percent of age group 



82.8 
83.8 
83.8 
84.9 
85.9 
86.3 
86.7 
86.8 
87.3 
87.6 
87.9 
87.2 



68.4 
87.5 
71.4 
72.0 
74.4 
74.7 
78.4 
78.8 
79.7 
80.2 
79.9 
80.7 



49.2 
53.4 
51.5 
56.2 
55.0 
54.3 
56.1 
54.9 
56.6 
57.5 
58.9 
59.4 



•HIepanlcs may be of any race. 

'y!!^^^^^ 20- to 24.. and 25- to 34-yearH)ld8 repreaent different cohorta of peraona Therefore 
iT.Si'^^*? Uf!* caution when attempting to make Inferencea about ^e compSton 

SJli^atX? 

Pw'^wiiiS V^ffi c Cp"^"W^Bureau of the Cenaua. Current Populatkm Reporta. Population Ctiaricterlatlca. 8eriea 
P-20, SctoV EnrnHmm^Sociil ind Economic OhVKM$nci of SMtntn: 0(^r(\i9rkm ywiy 



Tbble 1:8-2 

Standard errors for high school completion, by race and Hispanic oriain. 
for persons aged 18-19 and 20-24 (table 1:8) 



Age 18-19 



Year 



Total 



White Black Hispanic* 



1974 
1975 
1978 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1960 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1965 



0.7 
.7 
.7 



0.7 
.7 



2.4 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.5 
2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.4 
2.4 



4.2 
4.2 
4.0 
4.0 
4.2 
4.1 
4.0 
3.7 
3.7 
3.8 
4.1 
4.1 



Age 20-24 



Total 



White Black Hispanic* 



0. 



0.4 
.4 



.4 



.4 
.4 
.4 



1.5 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.5 
1.3 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 



2.8 
2.9 
2.8 
2.8 
2.8 
2.8 
2.8 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.5 
2.3 



*HisnanlC8 may be of any race. 

^on'^cL^*?;°*Pi"^"l°^ Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Cun'ent Population Reports, Population Charactsristics Suriis 

Sb^hSSE^^^^ 



Table 1:8-3 



Standard errors for high school completion, by race and Hispanic or^in, 
for persons aged 25-34: 1974-85 (table 1:8-1) 



Year Total White Black Hispanic* 



Percent of age group 



1974 


0.3 


0.3 


1.3 


2.0 


1975 


.3 


.3 


1.2 


1.8 


1976 


.3 


.3 


1.2 


1.7 


1977 


.3 


.3 


1.1 


1.8 


1978 


.3 


.3 


1.1 


1.7 


1979 


.3 


.3 


1.1 


1.7 


1980 


.3 


.3 


1.0 


1.6 


1981 


.3 


.3 


1.0 


1.6 


1982 


.3 


.3 


1.0 


1.6 


1983 


.3 


.3 


.9 


1.5 


1984 


.3 


.3 


.9 


1.5 


1985 


.3 


.3 


.9 


1.4 



*Hlspanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series 
P-20, School BiroUment-Sodal Bnd Economic Chancteristlcs of Students: October (various years). 
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Table 1:9-1 



Standard errors (and unweighted sample sizes) for high school 
dropouts and completers, sophomore class of 1980, by sex and 
race/ethnicity (table 1:9) 



Race/ethnicity 



Total 



Male 



Female 



Total 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 



Total 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 



Total 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 



Percent who dropped out 

0.55 (13,676) 0.80 (6.648) 0 70 

.55 (8,595) .82 (4,190) .75 

1.65 (2,040) 2.55 ( 970) 1.79 

1.98 (2.209) 2.69 (1,063) 2.84 

Percent of dropouts who confipleted by fall 1984 

1.67 (2,528) 2.29 (1,327) 2.54 

2.11 (1.432) 2.98 (738) 3.16 

3.44 (461) 4.62 (262) 4.82 

4.01 (503) 5.30 f251) 5.93 

Percent of all students who confipleted by fall 1984 

0.46 (13,676) 0.67 (6,648) 0.60 

.45 (8.595) .68 (4.190) .60 

1.33 (2,040) 1.99 (970) 1.61 

1.94 (2.209) 2.65 (1,063) 2.66 



(7,028) 
(4.405) 
(1.070) 
(1.146) 



(1.201) 
(694) 

(199) 
(252) 



(7.028) 
(4.405) 
(1,070) 
(1.146) 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educatton, Center tor Educatton Statistics. High School and Beyond study, 1980 soDhOfnore 
class second follow-up data file, unpublished tabulations. ^^^^Miwnwid 
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Technical note 1:9-High School 
Dropouts Who Later Complete Then* 
Education 



The High School and Beyond study (HS&B) surveyed in 
the spring of 1980 more than 30,000 high school 
sophomores in more than 1,000 public and private high 
schools across the country. HS&B subsequently resurveyed 
a sample of these students in the ^ring of 1982 and again 
in the spring of 1984. The stidy also retrieved the high 
school transcripts of a large sample of respondents. From 
theje pieces of information, it is possible to reconstruct 
fairly completely the enrollment histories of this sample 



of students. The variable used here to identify completion 
status was constructed from second follow-up transcript 
study and first follow-up student variables. Student data 
were used, except for 419 cases where transcript 
information differed from student-reported information. 
For further details, see Jones, C. High School and Beyond 
1980 S fphomore Cohort Second Follow-Up (1984): Data 
User's Manual, available from the U.S. Department of 
Education, Center for Education Statistics. 
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Ibble 1:10-1 



Average scale scores on the NAEP reading scale, prose scale, document scale, and 
quantitatiye scale for the young adult population aged 21 to 25, by selected 
characteristics: 1985 



Selected characteristics 



NAEP reading 
scale 



Prose 
scale 



Document 
scale 



Average scale scores 



Quantitative 
scale 



305.0 305.0 305.0 305.0 

Sex 

M*Jf„' 304.6 305.6 305.3 304 9 

^'"'•^ 305.4 304.5 304.8 305.1 

Race/ethnicity 

K 313.8 314.4 315.7 314.6 

Y^^^ • 263.3 258 3 255 7 9«;q i 

286.6 2l5 5 278 7 280 3 

299.0 304.5 298.2 ml 

Region 

^^.S 8 311.1 309.2 309.1 

S?^^ 291.7 289.8 291.4 290 6 

SJ."" 307.4 309.3 311.7 311 .7 
310.2 309.9 309.5 308.5 

Respondent education* 

Less than high school graduate 253.6 253 4 246 5 

High schooi equivalency certificate 283 9 287 3 9fln « w o 

High school graduate ^[b iS^g S g 5 

college degree 343.2 344.6 343.1 344 3 

Parental education 

Less than high school 274.8 268.1 267 1 267 5 

Some high school 272.2 272 6 273 5 277 3 

High school, some postsecondary 305.O 304 4 304 1 303'n 

2-year, 4-year degree or more 326.8 329^1 329^3 329.1 

Twelve-month employment status 

Full time, all year 302.9 303.3 302.5 301 7 

Part time, all year 321.1 320.8 325.3 323 0 

Full time, part year 309.3 307.5 309.8 309 8 

Part time, part year 312.2 313.7 3114 3114 

""eniPKVed 260.3 255.6 245.5 258 3 

313.5 313.6 313.8 320.5 

Keeping house 277.5 279.5 275.7 277.5 

'Subgroup classifications differ from those previously published. 

"f^n^^'s Young Adults. Rnal Report (Report No. 16-PL-01) Princeton, NJ: National Assessment 
tebuSS Assessment of Educational Progress, Young Adult Literacy, 1985 (Certer for EducationSstoTpedal 
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Tible 1:10-2 



Standard errors of average scale scores of young adults aged 21-25 on the 
NAEP reading scale, prose scale, document scale, and quantitative scale, by 
race/ethnicity and educational attainment: 1985 (table 1:10) 

Educational attainment 







Less than 


High school 








Race/ethnicity 




high school 


equivalency 


High school 


Some 


College 


and scale 


Total 


graduate 


certificate 


graduate 


postsecondary 


degree 


Total 














NAEP reading 


2.0 


3.2 


6.t 


2.3 


2.3 


3.6 


Prose 


2.0 


3.5 


6.6 


2.2 


2.2 


3.5 


Document 


t9 


3.3 


5.7 


2.2 


2.2 


3.4 


Quantttativo 


2.1 


3.5 


7.2 


2.2 


2.2 


3.4 


White 














NAEP reading 


2.0 


4.9 


7.1 


3.0 


2.7 


4.0 


Prose 


1.9 


5.2 


7.7 


2.6 


2.7 


3.9 


Oocunwnt 


1.9 


4.9 


6.9 


2.7 


2.6 


3.7 


Quantitative 


2.2 


5.2 


6.1 


2.9 


2.6 


3.7 


Blacl( 














NAEP reading 


2.4 


4.7 




3.5 


4.5 


10.5 


Prose 


2.4 


4.9 




3.6 


4.6 


10.5 


Document 


2.6 


4.2 




3.7 


4.5 


9.3 


Quantitative 


2.3 


4.7 




3.6 


4.6 


9.0 


Hispanic 














NAEP reading 


4.7 


7.4 




6.6 


6.7 




Prose 


4.5 


7.4 




6.9 


6.9 




Document 


4.4 


6.9 




6.3 


6.5 




Quantitative 


5.0 


7.6 




6.0 


6.7 





-Insufficient numbar of cum for rellible inalysls. 

SOURCE: Nitionil Atstntnent of Educational Prooresa, Young Adult Literacy, 1985 (Canter for Education Statistics special tabulations). 
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Table 1:10-3 



Standard errors for average scale scores on the NAEP reading scale, prose scale, 
document scale, and quantitative scale for the young adult population aged 21 to 
25, by selected characteristics: 1985 (table 1:10-1) 



Selected 
characteristics 

Total 

Sex 

Male 

Female 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

Region 

Northeast 

Southeast 

Central 

West 

Respondent education* 
Less than high school 

graduate 

High school equivalency 

certificate 

High school graduate . . . . 

Some postsecondary 

College degree 

Parental education 
Less than high school . . 

Some high school 

High school, some 

postsecondary 

2-year, 4 -year degree or 

more 

Twelve month employment 
status 

fUil time, all year 

Part time, all year 

Full time, part year 

Part time, part year 

Unemployed 

In school 

Keeping house 



NAEP 
reading 



Prose 



Document 



Quantitative 



icale 


scale 




scale 


2.0 


2.0 


1.9 


2.1 




£.0 


2.0 


2.8 


2.3 


2.1 


1.9 


2.3 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


2.2 


2.4 


2.4 


2.b 


2.3 


4.7 


4.5 


4.4 


5.0 


9.0 


6.5 


5.1 


6.7 


3.6 


2.9 


2X 


4.1 


3.1 


5.9 


4.4 


3.6 


J.O 


J.O 


3./ 


4 A 

3.9 


4.6 


4.4 


4.5 


4.2 


Q O 
O.C 


3.5 


3.3 


3.5 


6.1 


6.6 


5.7 


7.2 


2.3 


2.2 


2.2 


22 


2.3 


2.2 


2.2 


22 


3.6 


3.5 


3.4 


i,A 


5.2 


5.8 


5.8 


4.9 


3.0 


3.7 


2.4 


3.8 


17 


2.3 


2.2 


1.7 


3.5 


2.5 


2.7 


3.2 


2,1 


2.5 


2.0 


2.4 


3.8 


3.6 


3.9 


4.1 


3.7 


3.8 


3.3 


3.4 


5.9 


6.1 


4.7 


4.8 


7.3 


9.4 


6.5 


7.2 


7.8 


5.8 


6.3 


6.8 


1,1 


9.2 


5.1 


8.7 



'Subgroup classifications differ from ttiose previously publistied. 

SOURCE: Kirscfi, I. and Jungeblut, A. Weracy; Profiles of America's Young Adults, Rnal Report (Report No. iePL-01) Princeton, NJ- National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, 1986. National Assessment of Educational Progress, Young Adult Literacy, 1985 (Center for Education 
Statistics special tabulations). 
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Technical note 1:10- 
young adults 



Literacy skills of 



The means for the prose, document, and quantitative 
scales were set equal to total group performance on 
the NAEP reading scale which was derived from the 
1983-84 NAEP reading assessment of 9-, 1 3-, and 
17-year-old students.' The total group mean for the 
young adults on each of the scales is 305. The crite- 
ria for selecting examples of tasks at each level were 
that 80 percent or more of the respondents at a given 
point (e.g., 250) could answer the item correctly 
while less than 50 percent of the respondents at the 
next lower level (e.g., one standard deviation lower 
or 200) could answer the items correctly.2 

Definitions of the scales and examples of tasks at the 
three levels reported in Table 1:10 follow: 

1) NAEP reading scale — based on multiple-choice 
exercises similar in content and length to traditional 
tests of reading achievement 

Score of 200: the ability to understand specific 

or sequentially related information; 

Score of 300: the ability to find, understand, 

summarize, and explain relatively complicated 

information; 

Score of 350: the ability to synthesize and leam 
from specialized reading materials. 

2) Prose comprehension — the knowledge and skills 
needed to gain understanding and use information 
from texts such as editorials, news stories, and 
poems 



Score of 200: writing a simple description of the 
type of job one would like to have; 
Score of 3(X): locating information in ;i news ar- 
ticle or almanac; 

Score ot' 350: synthesizing the main argument 
from a lengthy newspaper editorial. 

3) Document literacy — the knowledge and skills re- 
quired to locate and use information 

Score of 200: matching money-saving coupons to 

a shopping list of several items; 

Score of 300: following directions to travel from 

one location to another using a map; 

Score of 350: using a bus schedule to select the 

appropriate bus for given departures and arrivals. 

4) Quantitative literacy — the knowledge and skills 
needed to apply the arithmetic operations of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division, either alone 
or sequentially 

Score of 200: totaling two entries on a bank de- 
posit slip; 

Score of 300: entering deposits and checks and 
balancing a checkbook; 

Score of 350: determining the amount of tip in 
a restaurant given the percentage of the bill. 



'National Assessment of Educational Progress. The Reading Report Card. 
Progress ToMvrd Exi'elteme in Our Schools (Report No. 15-R-OI). 1985. 
•Kirsch. I., and Jungeblut. A. Liiermy: Profiles of America's Young 
Adults (Report No. I6-PL-02). Princeton. NJ: National Assessment of Ed- 
ucational Progress. 1986. 
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Table 1:11-1 



Standard errors for postsecondary enrollment for 1980 high school 
graduates, by control of high school and type of histitution (table 1:11) 



Type of institution 


Aii 

graduates 


High schooi graduates 
Pubilc schooi Private school 






For percent enrolled in October 1980 


Any postsecondary institution 
4-year 
2-year 

Vocational/technical 


0.8 
.7 
.6 
.3 


0.8 2.1 
.8 2.3 
.6 17 
.3 1.0 

For percent enrolled by February 1984 


Any postsecondary program 
4-year 
2-year 

Vocational/technical 


7 
.8 
7 
.4 


.8 1.7 
■8 2.1 
.7 2.0 

■4 1.4 



fh^rS^* U.S^partment of Education, Center for Education SUtistlcs. "High Schooi and Beyond Study/' unpublished 
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Table 1:124 

Current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance in public elementary and secondary 
schools, by State: 1969-70 and 1984-85 



State 


Experxlitures per pupil 
(in 1984-85 dollars) 


Percent 
increase 




wtate 


Expenditures per pupil 
(in 1984-85 dollars) 


Percent 
increase 


1969-70' 


1984-852 


1969-70' 


1984-852 


United States 


$2,285 


$3,449 


50.9 




Missouri 


$1,984 


$2,958 


49.1 


Alabama 


1.523 


2.325 


"^ J 7 




Montana 


2.189 


3,847 


T5.7 


Alaska 


3.143 


7.843 


14t| S 




nQur'aSKa 


2!062 


3!471 


68.3 


Arizona 


2,016 


2.724 


«M. 1 




Nevada 


2.154 


2,829 


31 .3 


Arkansas 


1.589 


2.353 


1 

W. 1 




new nanipsnire 


2.024 




51.fi 


California 


2.428 


3.256 


34.1 




New Jersey 


2,845 


4,504 


S8!3 


CfllnraHn 


S.066 


3.697 


7A 0 




New Mexico 


1^379 


3,153 


59.3 


Connfictirut 


2.663 


4.738 


77 Q 




new YorK 


3!715 


5!492 


47.8 




2.520 


4.184 


Aft n 
vD.U 




North cai Jina 


1.714 


2,625 


53.2 


District of nnliimbia 


2.851 


4.571 


DU.J 




nonn uaKota 


1,931 




66.2 


Ftorida 


2.050 


3.238 


58.0 




Ohio 


2,044 


3,257 


59.3 


Gfioraia 


1.646 


2.857 


ftl A 
01.^ 




UKianonia 


1,692 




68.4 


Hawaii 

■ ISVf oil 


2.353 


3.465 


d7 'K 




urcyon 


2',589 


3,889 


50.2 




1,689 


2.401 






Pennsylvania 


2,469 


4,237 


71.6 


Illinois 


2.546 


3.538 






nhoae island 


2,495 


4,285 


71.7 


Indiana 


2.038 


3.051 


49.7 




South Carolins 


1.715 


2,591 


51.1 


Iowa 


2.363 


3.439 


45.5 




South pjkota 


1.932 


2,892 


49.7 


Kansas 


2.159 


3.560 


64.9 




Tennessee 


1.585 


2,363 


49.1 


Kentucky 


1.526 


2.390 


56.6 




Texas 


1.747 


3,043 


74.2 


Louisiana 


1.814 


2.905 


60.1 




Utah 


1.753 


2,220 


26.6 


Maine 


1.939 


3.024 


56.0 




Vermont 


2.260 


3,651 


81.5 


Maryland 


2.571 


4.102 


59.5 




Virginia 


1.982 


3,155 


59.2. 


Massachusetts 


2.405 


4.026 


67.4 




Washington 


2.563 


3,723 


45.3 


Michigan 


2.531 


3.848 


52.0 




West Virginia 


1.876 


3,244 


72.9 


Minnesota 


2.530 


3.674 


45.2 




Wisconsin 


2.4.'1 


3,816 


54.4 


Mississippi 


1.402 


2.357 


68.1 




Wyoming 


2.397 


4,799 


100.2 



'Based on the Consumer Price Index, prepared by the Bureau of Labor P«=(tistir , U.S. Dep-irtnfient of Labor. Data were adjusted from a calendar-year basis to a school-year basis. 
'Preliminary. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistic' digest of Education Statistics, 1987 (from Statistics of State Scliool Systems); and Center for Education 
Statistics, "Common Core of Data" suivey (October 1986). 
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Tible 1:14-1 

State indices of public school finance in relation to population: 1972-73 and 1984-85 



State index 





1972-73 


1984'-85 


Alabama 


• ^ 


209 


Alaska 




366 








Arkansas 




•u3 








Colorado 


219 


270 


vunnoviicui 


264 


246 

263 


UOIdWdlO 


253 


LrlbUlCl 01 iMJlUmUld 


loo 


221 


rlOriQd 


192 


241 


Georgia 


178 


202 


nawaii 


192 


214 


Idaho 


170 


201 


lllinnle 

Illinois 


212 


197 


inaiana 


226 


259 


Iowa 


242 


249 


TVaDbdS 


219 


259 


rvcniucKy 


190 


182 


Louisiana 


230 


243 


Maine 


234 


249 


Maryland 


259 


241 


Mossacn usBus 


255 


244 


Micniyan 


261 


268 


MInnocntQ 
IVIinncbOld 


292 


262 


MIccicclnni 

mlbdibdippi 


1/2 


4A^ 

187 


Missouri 


218 


207 


Montana 


240 


340 


Nebraska 


AAA 

2C2 


230 


Nevada 


4 AC 

1B5 


181 


new narnpsnirc 


211 


204 


New Jersey 


257 


285 


new Mexico 


212 


276 


WBW YOiK 


321 


313 


nonn uaroiina 


lo5 


208 


Nonn uaKQia 


211 


239 


Ohio 


20/ 


242 


Oklahoma 


195 


198 


Oregon 


260 


304 


Pennsylvania 


272 


316 


Rhode Island 


263 


27f 


South Carolina 


194 


248 


South Dakota 


212 


234 


Tennessee 


154 


172 


Texas 


198 


252 


Utah 


216 


248 


Vermont 


292 


295 


Virginia 


205 


218 


W^hington 


225 


272 


West Virginia 


205 


272 


Wisconsin 


257 


278 


Wyoming 


181 


459 



State 
and local 
education 
revenues* 
1984-85 

(in 
millions) 



Public 
elementary/ 
secondary 



1,567 
679 

1,439 
895 
13,004 

2,125 
2,026 
346 
346 
4,929 

2,610 
475 
443 
5,207 
3,088 

1,565 
1,472 
1,244 
2,144 
591 

2,490 
3,307 
6.042 
2,582 
789 

2,096 
563 
837 
364 
457 

5,268 
' COS 
12,630 
2,559 
369 

5,670 
1,416 
1,651 
6,979 
502 

1.573 
323 

1,537 
10,070 
984 

308 
2,978 
2,677 

999 
2,752 

603 



enrollment. 
Fall 1984 
(in 

thousands) 


Per pupil 
education 
revenues, 
1984-85 


Per capita 

|JCISvl I 

income, 
1985 


71'? 

f Iw 


9 100 




10,510 


105 


O.^sO 


17 7Cft 
If .f 00 


530 


2,714 


12,454 


433 


2,069 


10.180 


4,151 


3.133 


15,255 


S45 




14.413 


wo 


A Q9fl 


17,627 


92 


3,765 


14,337 


87 


3.955 


17,909 


1,524 


3.234 


13,397 


l,UD£ 


O JIC7 


12,158 




O OC7 

£,0b/ 


13.542 


208 


2.128 


10,605 


1,834 


2.838 


14!397 


973 


3.175 


12,276 


491 


3,188 


12,779 


409 


3.631 


14,046 


644 


1,930 


in (Wi 


801 


2.676 


11,015 


208 


2.850 


11,423 


Of 4 


A AAC 

3,696 


15,356 


oOs 


A ajA 

3,848 


15.790 


1,697 


3,560 


13.298 


702 


3,680 


14!071 


466 


1,693 


9,035 


f w 


^,041 


12,784 


4SiA 


Q i^A 


10,728 


266 


3,151 


13,699 


152 


2,535 


13,981 


156 


2,924 


14,308 


1 190 


A fiCR 

4,665 


16.368 


979 


2,964 


10,741 


2.646 


4,774 


15.237 


1,089 


2.350 


11.314 


119 


3.112 


13.034 


i fine; 


3.140 


12,979 




2,401 


12,103 


AA7 


O CAE 

3.695 


12,165 


1,702 


A ini 


19 QRQ 

l£,909 


'134 


3.744 


13.592 


603 


2.611 


10.514 


123 


2.620 


11,207 


817 


1.880 


10,934 


3.040 


3.312 


13,165 


390 


2.522 


10.166 


9^^ 


3.422 


11,599 


965 


3,085 


14,164 


741 


3,612 


13,267 


363 


2,754 


10,112 


768 


3,585 


12,883 


101 


5,950 


12,955 



*Data are preliminary. 

^^^^^^ "^^Pm^?? o ^^^'^ Education Statistics, "Common Core of Data ' survey; and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau cf Economic Analysis 

Commerce News, •'1985 State Per Capita Personal Income," May 6, 1986. / h u Duicdu economic Mnaiybis. 
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Table 1:15-1 



ERIC 



Standard errors for public school library media 
centers, by selected characteristics: 1985 (table 1:15) 



Characteristic 



Data for 
1985* 



Percent of schools with centers 0.5 
Percent of pupils in schools 

with centers — 
Staff of centers 
Total full-time'equivalent (PTE) 

staff - 

" erage PTE staff per school .01 

Expenditures, other than salaries and 
wages, ' centers 

Average per school 

Total iJ49 
Collection — 
Equipment — 

Average per pupi! 

Total - 

Collection — 

Equipment — 

—Not available. 

'Standard errors are available only for 1985 data. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics. Statistics of Public 
and Private SchooiUtxdry Media Centers, 1965-86(with historical comparisonsfrm 1958-1985). 
April 1987. 
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Ikble 1:15-2 

Standard errors for private school library media 
centers, by selected characteristics: 1985 (table 1:15) 



Characteristic Data for 
1985* 

Percent of schools with centers 

Percent of pupis in schools 
with centers 

Average full-time^qutvalent (PTE) 
center staff per school 

Expenditures, other than salaries 
and wages, for centers 

Average per school 
Total 
Collection 
Equipment 

Average per pupil 
Total 
Collection 
Equipment 



—Not available. 

'Standard errors are available only for 1985 data. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, StatisVcs of Public 
and Private School Library Media Centers, 19e5--B6(witti historical corripar^frorri 1^19851 
April 1987. 



2.8 



.06 



$302 



If 
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Table 1:16-1 

Full-time-equivalent staff employed in public school systems: 1982-85 



Type of staff 


1962 


1983 


1984 


1965 






Number (in 


thousands) 




All 


3.927 


3,906 


4,044 


4,107 


Ciissroom teachers 


2.121 


2.126 


2.169 


2.210 


instructional support^ 


398 


387 


399 


420 


Admlnlstrttori inri idminlitriHvi •iinnnrtt 


oil 


QIC 


CiO 

PlO 


CIO 

010 


Other support' 


899 


663 


959 


988 






Percentage 


distribution 




All 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Clauroom teachers 


64.0 


64.4 


53.6 


53.4 


Instructional support 


10.1 


9.9 


9.9 


10.2 


Administrators and sdmlnlstratlvs support 


13.0 


13.1 


12.8 


12.5 


Othsr support 


22.9 


22.6 


23.7 


23.9 



includes Instructional aldss, guldancs counssbrs, snd librarians. 
'Includss school and district administrators and the assoclstod clerlcsl suff. 

'IncludH all smploysss not Included sbovs, such u msdis psrsonnsl. bus drivsrs. security officers, cafeteria workers, etc. 



NOTE: Dstall may not add to totals dus to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dfpsrtnisnt of Educstlon. Csntsr for Educstlon SUtlstlcs. Dlg9%t ofBduatlon 5tttfstfC9. 1985-80 snd 19B7, 
bassd on "Comnr)on Cors of DsU" survsy snd unpubllshsd sstlmstss. See slso: 0:rI Bull%itn, "SUff In Public Elcmentsry 
Schools, Sscondsry Schools, and School Systsms. Fall 1984," Jsnusry 1987; snd OERI Hlitorial R%m "Stsff in Public 
ElsmtnUry snd Sscondsry Schools snd School Systsms, Fall 1983," Fsbrusry 1987. 
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Table 1:17-1 



Trends in pupil/teacher ratios in public 
elementary and secondary schools: 1970-71 to 
1985-86 



Year 


Pupit/teacher ratio 


Year 


Pupil/teacher ratio 


1970-71 


22.3 


1978-79 


19.3 


1971-72 


22.3 


197d-80 


19.1 


1972-73 


21.8 


1960-61 


19.0 


1973-74 


21.3 


1961-82 


18.9 


1974-75 


20.8 


1962-83 


18.8 


1975-76 


20.4 


1963-84 


18.5 


1976-77 


20.3 


1964-85 


18.1 


1977-78 


19.7 


1965-86 


•17.9 



•Preliminary. 

NOTE: The basic data used to calculate the ratios In this table and In Indicator 1:17 
were collected by different surveys using different methodologies. Consequently, 
the estimated pupit/teacher ratio for 1984-85 in this table differs from the ratio in 
table 1:17. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Statistics 
of Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, various years; and unpublished 
tabulations. 
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Table 1:17-2 



Standard errors for pupil/teacher ratios, by level, size and 
control of school (table 1:17) 

Number of students enrolled 



School level 


Total 


Lps^ than 100 
















Public 


schools, 1984-85 


All- 


0.10 


0.60 


0.26 


0.20 


0.12 


Elementary 


.14 




.30 


.23 


.20 


Secondary 


.13 




.38 


.28 


.14 


Combined 


.56 




.53 


.66 


.78 










Private 


schools, 1985-86 


All schools* 


.46 


.70 


.61 


.62 


.92 


<jmentary 


.55 


.98 


.60 


1.28 


.98 


>;C'.?ndary 


.68 




.57 


.85 


.91 


GomMned 


.64 


.93 


1.13 


.79 


1.03 



—Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

"Docs not include special education, altemative and vocational/technical schools. Elementary schools 
contain no grade higher than 8. Secondary schools contain no grade lower than 7. Combined schools 
contain all other grade spr:ns. Fxh as K-12 or ungraded. 

}TE: Pupli/teacher ratios are based upon the number of pupils enrolled divided by the number of 
fuiklme-equivalent teachers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 1985-86 Private School Survey 
and 1985 Public School Survey, unpublished tabulations. 



Table 1:17-3 

Nur iber of schools, by level, size and control (table 1:17) 



Number of students enrolled 



School ibvel 



Total Less than 100 100-299 300-499 500 or more 



Public schools, 1984-85 



All schi. ' 


78.786 


5.587 


18,729 


25,199 


29,271 


Elementary 


55.022 




13,629 


20.449 


16,539 


Secondary' 


19,337 




3,314 


3,333 


11,907 


Combined 


4.427 




1,786 


1,417 


825 










Private 


schools. 191 


All schools* 


22,689 


6,194 


10,058 


3,741 


2,696 


^^entary 


15,303 


4,029 


7,535 


2.516 


1,223 


oecondary 


2,437 




650 


603 


958 


Combine: 


4.949 


1,939 


1,873 


622 


515 



— Tr few cases for a reliable estimate. 

*ExtiUdes special education, altemative and vocational/technical schools. Elementary schools contain 
no grade higher than 8. Secondary schools contain no grade lower than 7. Combined schools contain 
all other grsde spans, such as K-12 or ungraded. 

S -ilCE. U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 1985-86 Private School Survey 
ano 1985 Public School Survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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Technical note l:17-Pupil/teacher ratios 



The analysis for this indicator was based on tabulated data 
from the Center for Statistics* 1985-86 Private School 
Survey and 198S Public School Sarvcy. These dala consisted 
of cell nieans, standard errors, and unweighted cell sizes. 
An analysis of variance was performed on these aggregate 
datai with each cell mean-weighted by its unweighted cell 
size. Because cell frequencies were not equal, type m (or 
unique) sums of squares were used in testiqg each effect 
(see Freund, R J. & Littell, R.C., 1981).t Furthermore, ceU 
sizes for schools with less than 100 students were too small 
to provide statistically reli die estimates and so were not 
included in this analysis. The results of this analyses are 
shown below: 



Source 


SS DF 


MS 


F 


Control 


0.4 1 


0.4 


0.01 


Level 


13.143.3 2 


6.571.6 


•150.56 


SiM 


7.790.3 2 


3.89V2 


•89.29 


Control by level 


998.0 2 




•11.43 


Control by lize 


137.7 2 


68.9 


1.58 


Level by lize 


227.1 4 


56.8 


1.30 


C3ntrol by level by liie 


1.116.6 4 


279.2 


•6.39 


Within oeU 




43.7 





-Not tppllcable. 
•Slfnlflctnt it 0.05 level. 



Two groups of post hoc tests were conducted. The first 
partitioned level of school into two contrasts: 1) the 
difference between mean ratios for elementary vs. secondaiy 
and combined schools; and 2) the difference between mean 
ratios for secondary schools vs. combined schools. 
Elementary schools had significantiy higher pupU/teacher 
ratios than did secondary and combined schools 
(Fl,3009""298.6, p<.01), and secondly schools had 
sigmficandy higher ratios than did combined schools 
(Fl. 3009 "8.79, p<.01). The second group of post hoc 
tests examined the simple interaction effect of size by level 
at each value of control (public or private). These tests 
indicated tiiat there was a significant interaction between 
level and size for public schools (F43009-4.6I, p<.01) 
and for private schools (F4,3009"4.36, p< .01), indicating 
that the effect of level on pupU/teacher ratios varied with 
different degrees of school size for botii public and private 
schools. 



tFreund, R.J. and UtteU. R.C. 0981). SASforUmarModtb. Gary. N.C.: SAS 
Initltute. Inc. 
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Ibble 1:19-1 



Distribution of bachelor's degree recipients who 
taught 1 year after graduation, by major field: 
1981 and 1985 



Year teaching 
after graduation 



Major Tieig 




1909 




Percentage 


disuiDution 


Tntal 
lOlal 


inn 


100 


Technical/professional fields 


84 


75 


Engineering 


(•) 


(•) 


Business/nftanagement 


(•) 


1 


Heattti 


1 


1 


Education 


82 


72 


Pubiic affairs/social services 


(') 


(') 


Arts and sciences 


14 


17 


Biological sciences 


2 


2 


Physical sciences/mathematics 


1 


1 


Psychology 


2 


2 


Social sciences 


3 


5 


Humanities 


6 


7 


Other 


2 


8 


Communications 


0 


1 


Miscellaneous 


2 


7 



* Less than 0.5 percent. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Edxation Statistics* 
Recent College Gradua^ss Survey* various years, unpublshed tabulating. 
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Table 1:19-2 



Coefficients of variation for employment of 
recent college graduates as teachers 
(table 1:19-1) 





Percentage of 




bachelor's recipients 


Md|or iieiu OT siuay 


wno laugni 


Technical/professional fieids 


2.9 


Business and management 


32.7 


Engineering 




Education 


2.4 


Health professions 


28.6 


Public affairs/social services 




Arts and sciences 


6.5 


Biological sciences 


24.1 


Mathematics and physical sciences 


21.1 


Social sciences 


15.1 


Humanities 


8.2 


Psychology 


23.6 


Other fields 


20.5 


—Number in sample too small to yield a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: The coefficient of variation of an estimate is the standard error of an estimate 
expressed as a percent of the estimate. A standard error may be used to establish 
a confidence interval around an estimate. Multiplying the standard error of an estimate 
by 1.96 establishes the 0.95 confidence interval. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics. OERI Bulletin, 
"New Teachers in the Job Market: 1985 Update." 1987. 
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Table 1:22-1 

Standard errors for percentage of public and private 
school teachers, by sex, race/ethnicity, highest degree, 
and years of teaching experience (table 1:22) 



Private schools, 1985-^ 



Teacher schools, Other 

characteristic 1984-^ Total Catholic religious Nonsectarian 



Total number of teachers (in thousands) 





1.989 


348 


168 


103 


77 






Standard errors for percentages 




Sex 












Male 


0.6 


3.8 


4.5 


3.7 


4.1 


Fenftale 


.6 


3.8 


4.5 


3.7 


4.1 


Race/ethnlclty 












White, non-Hispanic 


.5 


2.2 


2.4 


2.1 


8.2 


Black, non-Hispanic 


.4 


1.4 


1.2 


1.3 


5.9 


Otheri 


.3 


1.1 


1.4 


1.1 


.9 


Highest degree 








3.2 


1.0 


Less than bachelor's 


.1 


1.1 


.8 


Bachelor's 


.7 


4.4 


4.4 


5.9 


6.0 


More than bachelor's 


.7 


5.0 


4.6 


6.6 


6.0 


Years of full-time 












teaching experience^ 








8.0 


8.8 


Less than 5 


.5 


5.1 


2.9 




.6 


1.7 


1.0 


3.8 


5.7 


10 or more 


.7 


4.7 


2.9 


S.2 


9.2 



includes Hispanic, American Indian or Alaskan Native, and Asian or Pacific Islander. 
2 Includes full-time teaching for less than the entire school year for some private school teachers. 
NOTE; Data cover only full-time school staff with teaching as a primary assignment. Detail 
may not add to total due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 1965 Public School 
Survey and 1985-86 Private School Survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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Tkble 1:23-1 



Standard errors for average number of hours 
teachers spent per week on school-related 
activities within and outside required school 
hours (table 1:23) 



• Reported by public and private school teache.-s. Oata cover fu»-tlme school staff 
whose primary assignment was teaching. 

NOTE: Detay may not add to totals due to rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
ED-TABS: The 1985 Public School Survey, Early Tabulations (November, 1986) 
and Private Schools arni Private School Teachers: Final Report of the 1985^ 
Private School Study, 1987. 



School-related 
activities 



Public school Private school 
teachers, 1984-85 teachers, 1985-86 



Total number of teachers (in thousands) 



1,989 348 

Standard errors for average hours 
during most recent weeic (*) 



Total 

During required school hours 
Classroom teaching 
Outside of required school hours 



0.2 0.3 

.1 .2 

.1 .4 

.1 .2 
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Table 1:24-1 

Public and private school K-12 enroltanent: 1970-85 

















Private school enrollment as a 






Public school 






Private school 




percent of total enrollment 


Vpar 
Tear 


ioiai 






Total 






Total 










V Q 


9-12 


K-12 


K-8 


9-1? 


K-12 


K-8 


9-12 








Enrollment (in thousands) 








Percent 




1970 






13,545 


5,655 


4, Wo 


1,170 


10.9 


12.1 


8.0 


1971 


AR eye 


0^,3 10 


14,057 


5,378 


A 9CO 


1,120 


10.4 


11.6 


7.4 


1972 




•^1 '?9Q 


14,015 


5,203 


A nAQ 


1,155 


10.3 


11.4 


7.6 


1973 




•^n 7M 


14,162 


4,945 


J,rDl 


4 40 A 


G Q 


4t\ O 


7.7 


1974 






14,275 


4,867 


J, 0^3 


1,172 


9.8 


10.7 


7.6 


1975 


44.520 


30,017 


14,503 


5,001 


3,321 


1,180 


10.1 


11.3 


7.5 


1976 


44,201 


29,6f^ 


14,541 


4,804 


3,603 


1,201 


9.8 


10.8 


7.6 


1977 


43.153 


28,648 


14,505 


5,025 


3,777 


1,248 


10.4 


11.6 


7.9 


1978 


41,976 


27,745 


14,231 


4,978 


3,734 


1,244 


10.6 


11.9 


8.G 


1979 


41,343 


27,349 


13,994 


4,663 


3,541 


1,122 


10.1 


11.5 


7.4 


1960 




27,088 






3,537 






11.5 




1961 


40,897 


27,374 


13,523 


4,701 


3.582 


1,119 


10.3 


11.6 


7.6 


1962 


40,131 


27.127 


13,004 


4,702 


3,584 


1,118 


10.5 


11.7 


7.9 


1963 


39,701 


26,9C9 


12,792 


4.868 


3,650 


1,218 


10.9 


11.& 


8.7 


1984 


39,794 


27,073 


12,721 


M,306 


•3,249 


•1,057 


•9.8 


•10.7 


•7.7 


1965 


39.788 


27,024 


12,764 


4,872 


3,657 


1,215 


10.9 


11.9 


8.7 


-Not available. 



•There was an unexplained drop in the number and proportion of private school students In 1984, according to the Bureau of the Census. However, 
the 1984 data appear to be an anomaly, since the 1985 figures for private school students are very similar to those for 1983 and are consistent 
with the trend for 1979 to 1983. 

SOURCE- U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, School Enrollment-Social and Economic Characteristics 
of Students: October 1985 (Advance Report) (Series P-20 No. 409) and October 1984 (Advance Report) (Series P-20, No. 404). 



Table 1:24-2 

Standard errors for public and private school K-12 enrollment: 1970-85 (table 1:24-1) 



Private school enrollment as a 
Public school Private school percent of total enro'i.nent 



Year 


Total 






Total 






Total 






(fall) 


K-12 


K-8 


9-12 


K-12 


K-8 


9-12 


K-12 


K-8 


9-12 








Enrollment (in thousands) 












1970 


240 


95 


151 


104 


96 


48 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


1971 


241 


96 


153 


102 


94 


47 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1972 


239 


1'36 


153 


100 


92 


48 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1973 


239 


no 


154 


98 


89 


48 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1974 


239 


111 


154 


97 


88 


48 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1975 


238 


115 


155 


98 


90 


48 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1976 


238 




155 


96 


87 


49 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1977 


237 


^^3 


155 


98 


89 


50 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1978 


235 


127 


154 


98 


89 


50 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1979 


234 


129 


153 


95 


87 


47 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1980 




130 






87 






3 




1961 


251 


138 


162 


102 


S3 


52 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1982 


249 


140 


154 


102 


93 


51 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1983 


249 


141 


16^* 


104 


94 


51 


.2 


.3 


.4 


1984 


249 


140 


165 


98 


89 


52 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1965 


249 


140 


165 


104 


94 


52 


.2 


.3 


.4 


—Not available. 





















SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. Sc/k. )/ Enrollrrm-Soclal and Economic Characteristics 
of Students: October 1985 (Advance Report) (Series P-20, No. 409) and October 1984 (Advance Report) Series F-20. No. 404). 
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Tfible 1:26-1 

St&ndard errors for school enrollment rates by selected age groups (table 1:26) 



Year 




Age 




1 fi 17 
ID— 1 / 


1985 


0.9 


0.3 


0.5 


1984 


0.9 


0.4 


0.5 


1983 


08 


0.4 


U.J 


1982 


0.8 


0^4 


0.5 


1981 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


1980 


0.9 


0.4 


0.5 


1979 


0.9 


0.4 


0.5 


1978 


0.9 


0.4 


0.5 


1977 


0.9 


0.3 


0.5 


1976 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


1975 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


1974 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. Series P-20 (various years), and unpublistied tabulations. 
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Table 1:27-1 

Enrollment in the Nation's 20 largest public school districts, by .ace/ethnicity: Fall 1976 and 1984 



Minority 



District* 



Total 



Fall 19^6 

New York City. NY 
Los AnQeles. CA 
Chicago, IL 

Dade County (Miami). FL 
Philadelphia, PA 
Detroit, Ml 
Houston, TX 
Hawaii 

Fairfax County, VA 
Dallas, TX 

Broward County (Ft. Lauderdale), FL 
Baltimore, MD 

Hill3tx)rough County (Tampa). FL 
San Diego. CA 
Prince Georges County, MD 
Memphis, TN 

Duval County (Jacksonville), FL 
Jefferson County (Louisville), KY 
Montgonnery County, MD 
Clark County (Las Vegas), NV 

Fall 1984 

New York City. NY 
Los Angeles. CA 
Chicago, IL 

Dade County (Miami). FL 
Philadelphia. PA 
Detroit, Ml 
Houston, TX 
Hawaii 

Fairfax County, VA 
Dallas. TX 

Broward County (Ft. Lauderdale), FL 
Baltimore, MD 

Hillsborough County (Tampa), FL 
San Diego, CA 
Prince Georges County, MD 
Memphis, TN 

Duval County (Jacksonville), FL 
Jefferson County (Louisville), KY 
Montgomery Counl;, MD 
Clark County (Las Vegas), NV 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
10C0 
100.0 



White, 










American 


Total minority 


Black, 




Asian/Pacific 


Indian/Alaskan 


non-Hispanic 


non-Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Islander 


Native 






Percent 








30.5 


69.5 


37.9 


29.0 


2.6 


0.0 


36.5 


63.5 


24.5 


32.2 


5.9 


0.9 


24.7 


75.3 


59.6 


14.1 


1.4 


0.2 


41.0 


50.0 


27.9 


30.7 


0.4 


0.1 


31.6 


68.4 


62.4 


5.5 


0.5 


G.O 


18.6 


81.4 


79.3 


1.7 


0.3 


0.1 


34.0 


66.0 


43.1 


21.9 


0.8 


0.1 


20.5 


79.5 


1.2 


6.3 


71.7 


0.4 


92.1 


7.9 


4.6 


1.2 


2.1 


0.1 


Oo.l 


oi.y 


46.7 


14.2 


0.6 


0.3 


75.3 


24.7 


21.5 


2.7 


0.3 


0.1 


24.3 


75.7 


75.0 


0.1 


0.4 


0.2 


75.6 


24.4 


19.6 


4.3 


0.4 


0.1 


65.8 


34.2 


14.5 


14.0 


5.4 


0.3 


59.8 


40.2 


37.5 


0.7 


1.8 


0.2 


29.4 


70.6 


70.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


65.3 


34.7 


33.3 


0.4 


0.9 


0.1 


74.8 


25.2 


24.7 


0.1 


0.3 


0.0 


83.5 


16.5 


9.5 


3.1 


3.3 


0.6 


79.0 


21.0 


14.8 


4.4 


1.3 


0.4 



22.8 
19.7 
13.1 
26.6 
25.4 
10.4 
19.0 
23.1 
81.0 
23.3 

67.*. 
19.8 
72.2 
47.7 
37.3 
21.3 
60.8 
69.0 
71.3 
74.1 



77.2 
80.3 
86.9 
73.4 
74.6 
89.6 
81.0 
76.9 
19.0 
76.7 

32.6 
80.2 
27.8 
52.3 
62.7 
78.7 
39.2 
31.0 
28.7 
25.9 



38.2 

20.2 
62.3 
32.4 
63.4 
87.4 
43.6 
1.9 
8.2 
49.S 

26.2 
79.3 
20.6 
16.0 
57.6 
77.9 
36.5 
30.1 
14.5 
15.5 



33.2 
52.2 
21.7 
40.0 
8.5 
1.7 
34.2 
2.1 
3.1 
24.9 

5.1 
0.2 
5.7 
19.9 
1.4 
0.0 
0.8 
0.2 
5.3 
6.6 



5.8 
7.7 
2.9 
1.1 
2.5 
0.4 
3.1 
72.7 
7.6 
1.8 

1.1 
0.6 
1.0 
16.0 
3.5 
0.7 
1.9 
0.7 
8.8 
3.2 



0.1 
0.2 
0.1 
0.0 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.3 
0.1 
0.4 

0.2 
0.2 
0.4 
0.3 
0.2 
0.0 
0.1 
0.0 
0.1 
0.6 



'Ranked on the basis of 1984 enrollment. 



5SiL"S^' ^'l' Education, Office for Civil Rights. Directory of Elerrtentary and Secondary School Districts, and Schools in Selected School Districts: School Year 

1976-77: and 1984 Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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Tible 1:27-2 

Public school enrollment in deciles, by district size, and percent of students by race/ethnicity in each 
decUe: FaU 1984 



Percent of students In decile* Districts In decile 



Decile 


Size of district 
(number of students) 


Total 


White. 
1 tn-HispanIc 


Ail minority 


Black, 
non-Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Aclan/Parlfir 

Islander 


Number 


Percent 


Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 


1 to 1,173 
1,175 to 2.125 
M26to 3,141 
3.142 to 4.650 
4,653 to 7,174 
7.220 to 10.808 
10.877 to 19.017 
19.166 to 40.459 
40.460 to 106,517 
108,302 to 931,768 


100.0 
10.1 
10.1 
10.1 
10.1 
10.1 
10.1 
10.1 
10.0 
9.9 
9.6 


100.0 
12 5 
12.3 
11.9 
^11.4 
'1.2 
•0.5 
10.2 
8.9 
7.4 
3.6 


100.0 
3.2 
4.5 
5.0 
6.6 
7.4 
9.0 
9.6 
13.1 
16.5 
25.1 


100.0 
2.3 
3.8 
5.0 
72 
7.4 
8.6 
7.9 
13.9 
20.3 
23.7 


100.0 
5.3 
5.9 
4.8 
5.6 
7.6 
9.6 
12.1 
11.8 
10.8 
26.6 


100.0 
1.9 
3.6 
5.7 
5.8 
6.8 
9.7 
11.1 
12.9 
13.7 
28.9 


16,453 
9.758 
2.497 
1,515 
1.029 
695 
454 
282 
144 
64 
15 


100.0 
59.3 
15.2 
9.2 
6.3 
4.2 
2.8 
1.7 
0.9 
0.4 
0.1 


—Not applicable. 



•The sample of American Indians/Alaskan Nau/es was insufficient for estimates by decile. 



NOTE: This table divides public school students Into 10 deciles, each with approximately 10 percent of all students. This table can be read as follows* 10 1 percent of all 
students are in the smallest public school districts, those with up to 1,173 students. These districts contain 12.5 percent of all white students and 2 3 percent of all black 
students; 9,758 districts are In this decile (59.3 percent of all districts). The largest decile, districts with over 108,302 students, contain 9.6 percent of all students 3 6 percent 
of ail white students and 25.1 percent of ail minority students; 15 districts are in this decile. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Office for Civii Rights, 1984 Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Survey (Center for Educatton Statistics, special tabulations). 
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Ibble 1:27-3 

EnroUment in public elementary and secondary schools, by race/ethnicity and by State: Fail 1984 



Asian cr P&clfic American Indian/ 

Total White, non-Hispanic Black, non-Hispanic Hispanic Islander Alaskan Native 



State 


NumDer 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


United States 


39,451,897 


100.0 


28.106.295 


7; 2 


5,388,670 


16.2 


3,598,511 


9.1 


994.108 


2.5 


364,313 


0.9 


HlaUdmd 




inn n 


AA9 097 


Q 

DO. 9 


£0w ,ouo 


On.O 


R9R 
0£0 


n 1 
u. 1 


9 97n 

£,£r U 


0 1 
u.o 


7 7A(\ 


1 1 

1 . 1 




iin inn 


inn n 


ni Q7«i 
0 I,ar0 


7ii *; 

f *».0 


1 77^ 
o,r 10 


1 A 


1 AA? 


1 A 


9 A1A 
£,D00 


9 A 
£.4 


■m 1A7 

JU,13r 


1A 1 

lo.o 


nil&uild 




inn n 


ni'i 


Dc.o 


10 IAI 

l9,00l 


1 A 
0.0 


111 19A 
III, IcO 


91 A 
£ 1.3 


A A9A 
3,O£0 


1 1 

1. 1 


AS 57n 


11 1 
11.0 


Aixansas 




inn n 


00£,rOO 


7^ 0 

f 0.9 


19n A7il 


9A 1 
£3.0 


1 109 
1,09£ 




9 9A1 
£.£31 


c 
.3 


AA7 
44f 


1 

.1 


California 


4,405,616 


100.0 


2,288,976 


52.0 


445,830 


10.1 


1,285,907 


29^2 


357.510 


8.1 


27,393 


.6 


wQIOraQO 


MA Ron 


inn n 


17R All 
Or 0,001 


7R R 

rO.O 


9A 090 


A 1 

3.1 


77 /1 00 


1A 7 

13. r 


in Aiic 
10,040 


9 1 

£.1 


9 QAA 


.0 


uonnecucui 


RKQ 771 


inn n 


4o0.00l 


fli >i 
01 .4 


R7 niA 
Or ,013 


in 1 


17 101 

Or ,Oi^l 


C D 

0.0 


7 coo 
7,022 


1 A 

1.4 


1 noA 
l,0o4 


.2 


ueiaware 


no iic 
90, 1 ID 


inn n 


CO Af\A 


7n 7 
f O.f 


9A oon 


£3.0 


0 non 
£,00i^ 


0 1 
£.1 


1,207 


1 0 

1.2 


10c 


.1 


UlSinci or uoiumoia 




inn n 


Q 1R9 
0,1 0£ 


0 Q 

0.0 


7C QAn 


00 c 
\fc.D 


0 oon 
£,000 


0 n 
£.9 


705 


0 
.0 


04 

o4 


(•) 


Rorida 


1,606,364 


100.0 


1,087,108 


67.7 


370,412 


23.1 


130,272 




16,663 


1.0 


1,909 


.1 


GeorQia 




lUU.U 


bOr,040 


CO n 
00.0 


000 con 
000,D09 


OC D 
03.0 


0 >i01 
0,4£l 


.4 


7,354 


0 
.0 


J110 
41o 


( ) 


Hawaii 




100.0 


on ono 


00 1 
2o.l 


0 ICil 

0,154 


1 n 

1.9 


0 ccn 

o,5o9 


0 1 
£.1 


1 ^0 noc 

1£3,925 


*TO 7 

72.7 


432 


.3 


loano 


4 DC >I07 


inn (1 
100.0 


17>l 010 

U4,0l0 


no c 

93.5 


725 


.4 


7 noc 
7,0o5 


0 0 
0.0 


1 7C1 

1,761 


.9 


2,553 


1 A 

1.4 


Illinois 




100.0 


1 noi ICO 
l,0ol,lDO 


o4.7 


iiic n70 

415,07^ 


Oil 0 

24.0 


100 nnc 
100,995 


0 n 
0.0 


38.954 


2.3 


1 cce 

1,556 


.1 


Indiana 


1 073 575 


100.0 


932,908 


86.9 


115,123 


10.7 


18,435 


1.7 


5,957 


,5 


1,152 


•j 


Iowa 


453,241 


100.0 


435,172 


96.0 


8,094 


1.8 


4,554 


1.0 


4.345 


1.0 


1,076 


.2 


Kansas 


508,918 


100.0 


448.343 


88.1 


34,587 


6.8 


14,982 


2.9 


7,553 


* 5 


3.453 


.7 


Kentucky 


577,630 


100.0 


513,705 


88.9 


61,483 


10.6 


579 


.1 


1,757 


.S 


106 


(•) 


Louisiana 


763,294 


100.0 


423.822 


55.5 


324,285 


42.5 


6,352 


.8 


8,060 


1.1 


775 


.1 


Matno 


pnn 4jvi 


inn n 


1Q7 flfl!) 

I9r ,OVO 


Oft 7 
90. r 


710 
r09 


A 


00 1 


9 

.£ 


1 911 
1 .£1 1 


c 
.0 


i9n 

0£U 


0 

.£ 


Maryland 


502,435 


100.0 


292,354 


58.2 


186,995 


37.2 


7,312 


1.5 


14,968 


3.0 


806 


.2 


Massachusetts 


763,017 


100.0 


660,090 


86.5 


48,405 


6.3 


38,143 


5.0 


15.626 


2.0 


753 


.1 


Michigan 


1,586,176 


100.0 


1,260,887 


79.5 


264,887 


16.7 


30,769 


1.9 


13,078 


.3 


16,575 


1.0 


Minnesota 


735,185 


100.0 


686.640 


93.4 


17,310 


2.4 


6,344 


.9 


15.059 


2.0 


9.832 


1.3 






inn n 


ion 1R9 

I9v, IOC 


19. 0 


IQd R9d 


An d 


£uU 


1 
. 1 


004 


1 

. 1 


111 
0 10 


1 

. 1 


Missouri 


C7n nftfi 


<nn n 
100.0 


ccn 71 c 
050,715 


82.2 


108,632 


16.2 


5,389 


.8 


4,623 


.7 


641 


.1 


Montana 


1D0,/«51 


inn n 
100.0 


141,487 


85.4 


539 


.3 


1,639 


1.0 


825 


.5 


21,241 


12.8 


N6DrasKa 




inn n 
100.0 


QAI 107 

291,187 


92.5 


13,475 


4.3 


6,300 


2.0 


2,446 


.8 


1,482 


.5 


Nevada 




inn n 
lOU.O 


110 n7c 

llo,0^b 


70 0 
7o.o 


14,930 


9.9 


9,978 


6.6 


4,318 


2.9 


3,536 


2.3 


New Hampshire 


140,812 


100.0 


138,477 


98.3 
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.6 
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.4 
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.6 
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A QQQ 
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40.4 


1 nc^ 

l,9ol 


.7 


24,057 


8.7 


new Tuni 


CtW 1 ,£00 
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1 liA Rftfl 
l,f 1*1,000 


RA A 

04.4 


JQC 701 
49D,f 01 


1A 7 

lo./ 


OCO ICQ 

00£,100 


10 c 

lo.o 


04 CIO 

o4,ol2 


0 0 
0.2 


3,034 


.1 
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llUI III UdlUlllld 


1 171 17fi 
1 , 1 r 1 ,0r 0 
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77R (W\ 
f f 0,U0O 


9 

00. £ 


1A1 Qfl9 
«}31,90£ 


in n 
00.0 


9 QIC 


0 
.0 


c ncc 
0,iJ30 


.0 


33,4oo 


2.9 


North Dakota 


122,405 


100.0 


113,130 


92.4 


646 


.5 


635 


.5 


905 


.7 


7,089 


5.8 


Ohin 

UIIIU 


1 fi7*i 701 


inn n 


1 Ad'i 091 


A1 A 
00.0 


OAi AAn 
£41 ,000 


1>l A 

14.4 


17 AA1 
Ir ,0ol 


1 1 

1.1 


in OCO 
10,000 


.0 


1 n>iii 
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.1 
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't&OiOOO 


7A >l 
f 0.4 
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£.0 
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1 0 
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01 l,0«r** 
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90.0 
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£.1 
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If ,0i^0 


0 c 
0.3 
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0 7 
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l£.0 
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1.0 


01 coo 
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.1 
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0 n 
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.3 


South Carolina 


648,112 


100.0 


378.335 


58.6 


262,363 


40.6 


1,146 


.2 


3,058 


.5 


1,210 


.2 


South Dakota 


126,037 


100.0 


116,605 


92.5 


573 


.5 


453 


.4 


861 


.7 


7,545 


6.0 


Tennessee 


866,528 


100.0 


680,176 


78.5 


180.714 


20.9 


1,036 


.1 


4,301 


.5 


301 


(•) 


Texas 


3,193,934 


100.0 


1,807,962 


56.6 


445,189 


13.9 


891,266 


27.9 


45,956 


1.4 


3.561 


.1 


Utah 


437,389 


100.0 


408,528 


93.4 


2.246 


.5 


14,523 


3.3 


7,811 


1.8 


4.281 


1.0 


Vermont 


88.541 


100.0 


B7.566 


98.9 


354 


.4 


96 


.1 


433 


.5 


92 


.1 


Virginia 


919.024 


100.0 


665,198 


72.4 


218,589 


23.8 


10.222 


1.1 


24,195 


2.6 


820 


.1 


Washington 


761.597 


100.0 


651,362 


85.5 


28,688 


3.8 


32,396 


4.3 


35,598 


4.7 


13.553 


1 9 


West Virginia 


316,147 


100.0 


301,471 


95.4 


13,163 


4.2 


344 


.1 


1,099 


.3 


70 




Wisconsin 


711,053 


100.0 


630,364 


88.7 


54,758 


7.7 


12,136 


1.7 


7,533 


1.1 


6,262 


.9 


Wyoming 


94,283 


100.0 


85,168 


90.3 


805 


.9 


5,994 


6.4 


640 


.7 


1.676 


1.8 



'Less than 0.05 percent. 



NOTE: Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for CivQ Rights, data from the "1984 State Summaries of Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Survey" (October 1986). 
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mie 1:27-4 

Total projected and reported estimates of enrollment in public school 
districts, and percent standard deviations, by race/etlmicity: 1984 (table 1:27) 



item 


Total 


White, 
non-HispanIc 


Black, 

non-Hispanic Hispanic 


Asian/Pacific 
Islander 


American 
Indian/Alaskan 
Native 


Reported in sampled districts 
Estimated national total 


19,351,480 
39,451,897 


11,197,018 
28,106,295 


Number 
4,744,925 2,557,777 
6,388,670 3,598,511 


706,429 
994,108 


145,331 
364.313 


Standard deviation 


2.0 


2.3 


Percent 
1.9 3.6 


2.9 


9.2 



NOTE: One sUndard deviation is equal to the "percent standard deviation" times the estimated number. The 95 percent confidence 
interval Is 1.96 times one standard deviation. 



SOURCE: U.S. Departnient of Educatfon. Offfce for Civil Rights. "1984 Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Survey " unoublished 
tabulations. p 
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Table 1:28-1 

Number of public elementary and secondary school students served annually 
in special education programs and percent of total public c chool enrollment: 
1978 and 1984 



1978 1964 



Numbbr of students 
Type of handicap (in thou'^.and:/' 


As a percent of 
total enn^lln^nt^ 


Numbsi of studenU^ 
(in thousands)^ 


As a percent of 
total enrollment^ 


All ccnditions 


3.389 


9.1 


43^5 


11.0 


Specific learning disabled 


1.130 


2.7 


1,832 


4.7 


Speech or icinniir^e impaired 


1.214 


2.9 


1,126 


2.9 


Mentally retarded 


901 


2.1 


694 


1.8 


Seriously en[K)tjonally disturbed 


300 


.7 


37r' 


1.0 


Hard of hearing a^d deaf 




.2 


69 
56 


.2 


Orthopedically handicapped 


70 


.2 


.1 


Other health impaired 


105 


.3 


68 


.2 


Visually handicapped 


?1 


.1 


28 


.1 


Multihandicapped 


50 


.1 


69 


.2 


Deaf-blind 


2 


{') 


2 


(') 



'Child counts are based on rsports from the 50 States and District of Columbia, and Ihey represent children 0-20 years old served 
under Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation improvement Act/State Operated Progranvs (ECIA/SOP) and children 3-21 years old 
served under the Education for the HandiCi'pped Act (EHA-B). ECIA/SOP is a complementary program fo EHA-B that provides funds 
for handicapped children who are or havt been in State^perated programs. 



^Percentages of total enrollments ar<« based on the total annual enrollment of U.S. public schools, kindergarten through 12th grade, 
including a relatively small number of preWndergarten students. The 1984 percentages of total enrollment presented herj ere slightly 
different than those presented in the annual report, because the total enrollnriert figure used to *igure the percentages has been updated 
by CES. 

3Less than .05 percent. 

NOTE: C'screpancles exist between die data collected by the Office fur Civil Rights (OCR) shown in Indicator table 1 :28 and the data 
in this ^ibIe :rom the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS). The discrepancies between the two tabies 
exist for w variety of reasons: the data are drawn fronri two different types of surveys (a unive.-se count obtained by DSERS as compared 
to a sample survey obiiained by OCR); different labeling of categoriei; (OCR uses two categories of mental retardation, whereas OSERS 
only uses one); the use of different enrollment figures (OSERS usfs CES data obtained oi requesting a universe count from the 
States, whereas OCR uses estimates based on their own sample survey); and the use of dirferont populations served (OCR only counts 
special education students served in public schools, kindergarten through grade 12, 'vhereas OSERS counts special education students 
3-21 years old in puulio schools and private schools . if paid for by the local education agency, and students 0-20 years old in State- 
operated programs). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, fifth Annual Report to Congress 
on the Implementation ofFubllc Law 94-142, Appendix 2, table F(1i>S3); Ninth Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation 
of Public Law 94-142, table 2 and Appendix EH5(1987), and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1:29-1 

Standard errors for average reading proficiency 
of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students, by amount 
of reading materials in the home and television 
viewing time: 1984 (table 1:29) 



Age and hours 
of television 
viewed per day 


Overall 


Reading materials 
in the home* 

Few Many 


9-year*olds 
0-2 hours 
6+ hours 


0.9 


2.4 
1.9 


1.9 

2.3 


13*year-olds 
0-2 hours 
6+ hours 


.6 


2.9 
3.2 


1.2 
2.4 


17-year-olds 
0-2 hours 
6+ hours 


.9 


2.5 
4.7 


0.9 

3.5 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1983-84 Assessment of 
Reading (Center for Education Statistics, special tabulations). 



Table 1:304 



Standard errors for incidence of student infractions in public secondary schools, by selected school 
characteristics: 1983-84 (table 1:30) 

Student caught selling Theft of personal item over Law violation reported 

illegal drugs at school $10 value reported by student by school authorities 

School Percent of Incidence Percent of Incidence Percent of incidence 

characteristic schools per 100 schools per 100 schools per 100 

students' students' students' 

Total To ^3 1J ^9 To ^7 

Grade level^ 

Senior high 2.3 — — .13 _ _ 

Junior high 2.9 — — ^06 — — 

School size 

Less than 400 — — 43 24 4 5 20 

400-999 — — _ _ _ 06 

1000 or more — — 1.6 .08 2.2 ,05 

Metropolitan status 

Rural — .02 3.4 — 2.9 40 

Suburban — — _ 07 

Urban — J8 3.1 — 3.1 !o8 

—Not available. 

' Based on all schools including those that reported no occurrences. 

2 Some schools have both elementary and secondary grades. These schools are not listed separately because their number is small; they are included in the total and in 
analyses with other school characteristics. 

SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Survey of School Discipline Policies and Practices, 1985 
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Table 1:324 

Standard errors for school climate in public und Catholic high schools: 1984 (table 1:32) 



Components of climate Teachers in public schools Teachers in Catholic schools 



Principal leadership 0.5 2 0 

Staff cooperation 0.5 19 

Student behavior 0^5 1*8 

Teacher control over school 

and classroom policy 0.5 16 

Teacher morale 0.5 14 



Survey ^^M4w^^^^^^ tSiSf' ^^^^^^^ '"^^'^"^^ Education, Consortium for the Study of Effective Schools, High School and Beyond Administrator and Teacher 
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Technical note l:32-School climate in 
public and Catholic high schools 

The school climate indicator was derived from data 
drawn from a survey of teachers at High School and 
Beyond (HS&B) schools, conducted in 1984, with 
funding from the former National Institute of Educa- 
tion (NIE), now the Office of Research (OR) in the 
Department of Education's Office of Educational Re- 
search and lm[ wement. 

The information that follows describes in detail how 
the climate scales described in the indicator were de- 
rived. 

Survey: The data described in this report are from a 
survey of secondary school teachers conducted by the 
Consortium for the Study of Effective Schools, a 
group of five educational research and development 
centers funded by the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement, U.S. Department of Education. 
The sample consisted of 538 secondary schools, both 
public and private, which participated in the High 
School and Beyond study. When properly weighted, 
the schools represent the population of 1980 U.S. 
high schools with 1 0th and/or 12th grades that were 
still in existence in the 1983-84 academic year 

A random sample of up to 30 teachers (defined as 
full-time teaching staff spending at least 50 percent 
of their time teaching in classrooms) was selected 
from each sampled school. In schools with less than 
30 eligible teachers, all such teachers were included 
in the sample. 

The response rates for both schools and teachers 
were quite high. Of the schools selected for the 
study, 90 percent agreed to participate. In the par- 
ticipating schools, 85.8 percent of the teachers 
sampled completed questionnaires. 

The teacher questionnaire consisted of 10 pages of 
questions covering teacher attitudes, classroom and 
other teaching activities, school characteristics, and 
background information. Although not every teacher 
responded to every question, 10,382 teachers com- 
pleted at least 50 percent of the questionnaire. 

Methodology: The scales used in this analysis derive 
from a data reduction procedure involving factor 
analysis and item analyses. The first step involved 
selection of a suitable set of items from the teacher 
questionnaire. A pool of 60 items, representing 
teacher reports of their influence over school and 



classroom practices, their perceptions of the school 
environment, t .jkr attitudes toward teaching and the 
school, and their reports of clarsruom practices, was 
selected. 

The pool of 60 items was subjected to a principal 
components analysis with varimax rotation. Although 
13 eigenvalues of the correlation matrix exceeded 
unity, only 8 factors were extracted. The eight ex- 
tracted factors represented 43.5 percent of the total 
variance in the correlation matrix. Items were re- 
tained for further analysis on the basis of the rotated 
factor pattern. Items with factor loadings greater than 
.40 in absolute value were kept, while items with 
factor loadings less than or equal to .40 in absolute 
value were discarded. 

The first factor, labeled principal leadership, com- 
prised 14 items with factor loadings greater than the 
threshold of .40. The second factor, labeled student 
behavior, had 10 items. The third factor, staff cooper- 
ation, included eight items with sufficiently high 
loadings on the factor. The fourth factor, teacher in- 
fluence over school policy, comprised four items. 
The fifth factor was conceptually quite similar to the 
fourth. Labeled teacher influence over classroom 
practices, the factor had five items with loadings ex- 
ceeding .40. The sixth factor, teacher morale, in- 
cluded four items. The seventh factor, academic ori- 
entation, consisted of three items. The eighth factor, 
teacher responsibility for school-'vide discipline, had 
just two items with factor loadings greater than .40. 

Based on the similarity in content of the items in 
factors four and five, these items were combined to 
form a single factor, labeled teacher influence over 
school and classroom poiicy. The sets of items load- 
ing on each factor were summed to form scales. Ho- 
mogeneity reliability procedures (i.e., Cronbach's al- 
pha) were then employed to select the subset of 
items loading on each factor that scaled best. Unit 
weighting of items was used throughout. A stepwise 
procedure, deleting one at a time items whose pres- 
ence lowered the scale reliability, was used. Items 
were pruned until the deletion of any item from a 
scale lowered the scale reliability. 

As a result of the item pruning, the teacher responsi- 
bility for school discipline and academic orientation 
scales each were left with two items. Within both of 
these scales the items did not correlate very highly, 
and the items in the academic orientation scale ap- 
peared to be tapping different constructs. Hence, 
these two scales were discarded from further analy- 
ses. 
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The resulting scales had moderate reliabilities that 
were generally suitable for the intended analyses es- 
pecially g.ven the ad hoc item pool. The principal 
leadership scale, which consisted of 14 items, had an 
alpha reliability of .92. The teacher control over 
school and classroom policy scale, comprised of nine 
Items, had an alpha reliability of .80. Staff coopera- 
tion, an eight item scale, had a reliability of 84 
The seven-item student behavior scale had an alpha 
reliability of .77. The teacher morale scale, consist- 
ing of four Items, had an alpha reliability of .67. 

For ease of presentation all of the items in each 
scale were dichotomized into categories representing 
positive or negative judgments about the school cli 
mate attributes. A teacher's response to each question 
may represent either a positive or negative judgment 
about the climate. For instance, agreeing with the 
Teacher Morale item "I usually look forward to each 
working day at school" suggests a positive climate, 
while disagreeing suggests a negative climate. The 
cutting points for positive or negative climates were 
not ^tablished by the data, but rather had to be im- 
posed by the investigator. While the cutting points 
^^Lrr"^ and negative are subjective, for most 
Items there probably is broad agreement about which 
responses indicate a positive climate and which do 
not. The responses to each item in each scale were 
thus scored as either positive or negative, based on 
judgments about what constitutes a positive respon.se 
These judgments are reproduced below, along with 
the Item wording. ^ 

Once a value for each item in the scales was estab- 
lished the next t£sk was to assign a positive or 
negative value to the scales. It probably is too ri-id 
a criterion to demand that all items in a scale h^ve 
positive values for the scale to be scored positively 
at the same time, however, a positive climate scale 
should represent predominantly positive responses 
Hence, a climate scale is deemed positive if at least 
two-thirds of the items in the scale have positive re- 
sponses. 

All analyses were conducted both with the simplified 
scale scoring and with the scales in their original 
metrics. The results and implications were virtually 
Identical, regardless of which scale scoring scheme 
was used. The item wording and scoring of the scale 
Items appear below. 

Principal Leadership Scale 

Response categories for all items range from I 
(strongly disagree) to 6 (strongly agree). For the first 



12 itenis categories 4 through 6 were judged posi- 
tive, while categories I through 3 were judged nega- 

The principal deals effectively with pressures 
from outside the school that might interfere with 
my teaching. 

The principal sets priorities, makes plans, and 
sees that they are carried out. 

Goals and priorities for the school are clear. 

Staff members are recognized for a job well 
done. 

Staff are involved in making decisions that af- 
fect them. 

The principal knows what kind of school he/she 
wants and has communicated it to the staff. 

This school's administration knows the problems 
faced by the staff. 

In this school I am encouraged to experiment 
with my teaching. 

The school administration's behavior toward the 
staff IS supportive and encouraging. 

In this school the teachers and the administration 
are in close agreement on school discipline pol- 

The nri-.Mpal lets staff members know what is 
expected of them. 

The principal is interested in innovation and new 
ideas . 

For the last two items, categories I through 3 were 
judged positive, while categories 4 through 6 were 
judged negative. 

The principal does a poor job of getting re- 
sources for this school. 

The principal .seldom consults with staff mem- 
bers before he/she makes decisions that affect 
us. 
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Staff Cooperation Scale 

Response categories for all the items range from I 
(strongly disagree) to 6 (strongly agree). Categories 4 
through 6 were judged positive, while categories I 
through 3 were judged negative for the first seven 
items. 

You can count on most staff members to help 
out anywhere, anytime — even though it may not 
be part of their official assignment. 

Most of my colleagues share my beliefs and val- 
ues about what the central mission of the school 
should be. 

I feel accepted and respected as a colleague by 
most staff members. 

Teachers in this school are continually learning 
and seeking new ideas. 

There is a great deal of cooperative effort 
among staff members. 

Staff members maintain high standards of per- 
formance for themselves. 

This school seems like a big family; everyone is 
so close and cordial. 

For the last item (on school spirit), categories I 
through 3 were judged positive, while categories 4 
through 6 were judged negative. 

Staff members in this school generally don't 
have much school spirit. 

Teacher Control Scale 

Response categories range from 1 (none) to 6 (a 
great deal for the first groups of items on school 
policy; complete control for second group of items 
on classroom control). Categories 4 through 6 were 
judged positive, while categories I through 3 were 
judged negative. 

How much influence do teachers have over 
school policy in each of the areas below? 

Determining student behavior codes 

Determining the content of inservice programs 



Setting policy on grouping students in classes 
by ability 

Establishing the school curriculum 

Using the scale provided, how much control do 
you feel you have in your classroom over each 
of the following areas of your planning and 
teaching? 

Selecting textbooks and other instructional nia- 
terials 

Selecting content, topics, and skills to be 
taught 

Selecting teaching techniques 
Disciplining students 

Determining the amount of homework to be 
assigned 

Teacher Morale Scale 

Response categories for the first two items range 
from 1 (strongly disagree) to 6 (strongly agree). Cat- 
egories 4 through 6 were judged positive, while cate- 
gories I through 3 were judged negative for the first 
item. For the second iten? categories I through 
3 weie judged positive, and categories 4 to 6 were 
judged negative. 

I usually look forward to each working day at 
school. 

I sometimes feel it is a waste of time to try to 
do my best as a tencher. 

For the third item, the response categories "very suc- 
cessful" and "moderately successful" were judged 
positive, while the categories "slightly successful" 
and "not successful" were judged negative. 

To what extent do you feel successful in provid- 
ing the kind of education y^a would like to pro- 
vide for most of your students? 

For the fourth item, the response categories "all the 
time" and ''most of the time" were judged positive, 
while the categories "some of the time" and "almost 
never" were judged negative. 

How much of the time do you feel satisfied 
with your job in this school? 
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Table 1:33-1 

Sampling tolerances for job satisfaction of public 
school teachers: 1984--86 (table 1:33) 



Item 



Teachers Teachers 
in 1984 in 1985 



Teachers in 1986 



Total 



Teacher sample 



Ever seriously 
considered leaving 

Yes 

No 

Likely to leave 
within next 5 years 

Vbry likely 

Fairly likely 

Not too likely 

Not at all likely 

Likely to leave 
within next 2 years 

Very likely 

Fairly likely 

Not too likely 

Not at all likely 

Job satisfaction 
Very satisfied 
Somewhat satisfied 
Somewhat dissatisfied 
Very dissatisfied 



1,981 1,846 



Male Female 



Number 
1,602 509 1,093 

Percent 



—Not available 



SOURCE: Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and Louis Harris and Associates. The 
American Teacher, 1986. 
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Table 1:34*1 

Sampling tolerances for percentages from Gallup Polls (tables 1:34, 1:35, 1:36) 



Recommended allowance for sampling error of a percentage 
Size of sample* 

1500 1000 750 600 400 200 100 

In percentage points (at 95 in 100 confidence) 



Percentages near 10 ... 2 2 3 4 4 5 7 

Percentages near 20. ..2 3 4 4 5 79 

Percentages near 30 ... 3 4 4 5 6 8 10 

Percentages near 40 ... 3 4 4 5 6 9 11 

Percentages near 50. ..3 4 4 5 6 911 

Percentages near 60 ... 3 4 4 5 6 9 11 

Percentages near 70 ... 3 4 4 5 6 8 10 

Percentages near 80. ..2 3 4 4 5 7 9 

Percentages near 90. ..2 2 3 4 4 5 7 



Recommended allowance for sampling error of the difference 



Size of sample* 



Size of sample 750 600 400 200 

In percentage points (at 95 in 100 confidence) 



Percentages near 20 or percentages near 80 

750 5 6 7 8 

600 6 6 7 8 

400 7 7 7 9 

200 8 8 9 10 

Percentages near 50 

750 6 8 8 10 

600 8 8 8 11 

400 8 8 9 11 

200 10 11 11 11 



'Sample sizes for Indicators 1:34, 1:35. and 1:36 are described in appendix C. Sources of Data. 

SOURCE: Phi Delta Kappan. The Gallup Poll of Teachers' Attitudes Toward the Public Schools, October 1984 and January 1985 and the 
18th annual Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes Toward Education, September 1986. 
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Table 1:37-1 

Standard errors for average years of coursework required for high school 
graduation in private schools with grade 12: 1985-86 (table 1:37A) 



School 
characteristic 








Subfect area 






Number of schools 
with grade 12 


Mathematics 


Science 




Foreign 
langudgob 


oociai siuQies 


Total 
Orientation 
Catholic 
Other religious 
Nonsectarlan 


8.464 

1.764 
4.399 
2.301 


0.1 

.1 
.2 
.2 


0.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 


Standard errors 
0.02 

.01 
.03 
.02 


0.1 

.2 
.2 
.1 


0.1 

.1 
.1 
.2 


Type/level* 
Secondary 
Combined 
Other 


2.430 
4.046 
1,987 


.1 
.2 
.2 


.1 
.1 
.2 


.02 
.04 
.00 


.2 
.2 
.4 


.1 
.1 

.5 



•Secondary and rombined are regular schools, while other schools are primarily altemative schools. Secondary schools have no 
grade lower than 7, while combined schools have at least one grade lower than 7. 

^!i^^.oJi- b.PJS^^."™®"^ ^ Education, Center for Education Statistics. Private Schools and PrivatB School Teachers: Rial Report 
of the 7985-86 Private School Study. 1987. and unpublished tabulations. 



Tkble 1:37-2 



Standard errors for average years of coursework required for high school 
graduation by public school districts with high schools (table 1:37B) 







Subject area^ 






School year 


Mathematics 


Science 


English 


Social studies 


1981-82 
1984-85 
1987-882 


0.02 
.02 
.02 


0.02 
.03 
.02 


0.02 
.02 
.02 


0.03 
.02 
.02 



^Standard errors are not available for foreign language coursework. 
^Expectations as of fall 1985 about requirements for seniors graduating in 1988. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics, "Public High School Graduation Requirements," OERI Bulletin 
1986. and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1:38-1 



Number of courses for high school graduation in 1980 and 1986, year effective, and increase 
in units required, by State: 1986 



Number of units Change 
squired, 1986 1980-86 

22 1989 2 

21 1985 2 

20 1967 4 



1962 
(3) 
1988 
1986 



—Not applicable. 

1 Effective for the graduating class of this year. 
^Local boards determine requirements. 
^No change in requirements. 

NOTE: Some States award more than one type of high school diploma, with each type requiring a different number of units. 

SOURCE: Education Commission of the States. Department of Research and Information, Clearinghouse Notes, "Minimum High School Graduation Course 
Requirements In the States." November 1985. and unpublished data. 
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Technical note 2:1 -College student 
achievement: A selected profile 



The Office of Research (OR) in the Office for Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement (OERI) has ana- 
lyzed changes over two decades in peirformance on 
graduate and professional school admissions tests. In 
the analysis, change is measured against the mean 
standard deviation for a specific time period. Stan- 
dard deviation units are a far more accurate way of 
measuring change in performance over time for these 
tests than either scores or percentages, principally be- 
cause (a) no two of these examinations have the 
same scales, and (b) the standard deviation accounts 
for the different ranges in scores among the many 
groups of students who took these examinations over 
a long period of time. 

The four major college graduate examinations with a 
national data base examined are these: the Law 
School Admissions Test (LSAT), the Medical College 
Admissions Test (MCAT), the Graduate Management 
Admissions Test (GMAT), and the Graduate Record 
Examination (GRE). While the combination of those 
taking the LSAT, the MCAT, and the GMAT is 
greater in number, the GRE scores are more reliable 
historical measures of student achievement. The GRE 
battery has remained fairly constant in content and 
skills coverage, and unlike the LSAT or MCAT, the 
scales of the various GRE examinations have not un- 
dergone radical alteration since their introduction. 

However, while the GRE is the best historical meas- 
ure, there are several aspects of the GRE which 
make it an imperfect measure of overall college out- 
comes. These aspects include the following: 

Sampling biases: Less than 15 percent of college 
graduates in any year take the GRE. Those who 
take them usually plan to attend graduate 
schools that require or recommend the GRE as 
part of the admissions application. Others take 
them as part of their application for specific fel- 



lowships. This is a self-selected sample and as 
such, its scores on a test of general verbal, 
quantitative, and analytical skills will not reflect 
the overall quality of undergraduate learning in 
the United States. 

Test content: The GRE General Examinations 
measure "general learned abilities** such as read- 
ing comprehension, quantitative reasoning, and 
problem-solving. Colleges teach — and students 
learn — a great deal more than this, specific dis- 
ciplinary content, for example. Colleges also 
seek to foster the development of other general 
learned abilities, such as how to synthesize in- 
formation and how to be creative, which are not 
tested in the General Examinations. Thus the re- 
sults of the GRE do not reflect the full range of 
student learning in U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Real gains: The GRE scores do not indicate the 
extent to which students have improved their 
general learned abilities between their entrance 
to and graduation from college. Since the scores 
of seniors are not statistically controlled by 
measures of their ability as freshmen, no conclu- 
sions can be made about the quality of educa- 
tion that has taken place during the period of 
their enrollment in college. 

Those interested in further information may refer to 
the Office of Research publication. The Standardized 
Test Scores of College Graduates, 1964-1982, 1985, 
or contact 

Clifford Adelman 
Office of Research 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
U.S. Department of Education 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington DC 20208 
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Table 2:2-1 

Years of college completed by population 25-34 years old, by race/ethnicity: 1970-86 



Year 
(March) 




1 or nriflre vfiars 






2 or rmre vears 






4 or nwre years 




White 


Black 


Hispanic* 


White 


Black 


Hispanic* 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 






















i07n 


'll 9 


13. U 




9R A 


11 7 




16.6 


6.1 




1071 


09 fi 
0C,0 


1R 0 
ID. J 




9ft R 

£0.0 


19 9 

ICC 




17 9 


6.3 






OA ft 
0*1.0 


1ft 7 

10. r 




98 9 


10 Q 




18.8 


7.9 




107Q 




9(1 ^ 




9Q n 


1i ft 




1Q n 


8.3 




107^ 


Oft 7 
00. r 




1ft 7 
10. r 


19 n 

0£.U 


1ft n 


^*\ ft 


21.0 


8.1 


5.7 


1Q7S 




25.9 


19.6 


33.2 


19.4 


13.5 


22.2 


10.7 


7.0 


1976 


42.7 


24^9 


20!9 


35!o 


18^9 


14.7 


23.5 


11.3 


7.4 


1977 


45.1 


28.6 


21.9 


37.3 


21.1 


15.3 


25.0 


11.4 


6.9 


1978 


46.1 


32.6 


22.7 


38.1 


24.1 


16.9 


24.8 


11.4 


8.8 


1979 


47.0 


31.3 


23.1 


38.7 


23.7 


17.1 


24.9 


12.8 


7.8 


1980 


47.2 


33.6 


23.6 


38.9 


24.9 


17.8 


254 


12.4 


8.9 


1981 


45.9 


34.1 


24.4 


37.8 


25.5 


17.8 


24.3 


11.7 


8.8 


1982 


46.2 


35.8 


23.8 


38.4 


27.3 


18.7 


24.9 


12.6 


9.7 


1983 


47.3 


33.0 


24.7 


39.5 


25.3 


19.4 


25.5 


13.6 


10.2 


1984 


47.1 


32.8 


26.0 


39.1 


24.7 


19.7 


25.5 


13.1 


10.1 


1985 


46.8 


35.3 


25.6 


38.7 


28.0 


19.5 


24.8 


13.7 


10.5 


1986 


46.6 


36.2 


24.9 


38.9 


28.5 


19.5 


25.1 


13.6 


9.9 



—Not available. 

*Hispanic may be of any race. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of (k)mmerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P-20, Educational Attainment in the United States, 
various years, and unpublished tabulations from the March Supplement to the Current Population Survey. 



Table 2:2-2 

Standard errors for years of college completed 
by population 25-34 years old: 1970-86 
(table 2:2) 



Year 


1 or more 


2 or more 


4 or more 


(March) 


years 


years 


years 






Percent 




1970 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


1971 


.4 




.3 


1972 


.4 




.3 


1973 


.4 




.3 


1974 


.4 




.3 


1975 


.4 




.3 


1976 


.4 




.3 


1977 


.4 




.3 


1978 


.4 




.3 


1979 


.4 




.3 


1980 


.4 




.3 


1981 


.4 




.3 


1982 


.4 




.3 


1983 


.4 




.3 


1984 


.4 




.3 


1985 


.4 




.3 


1986 


.4 




.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20, Educational Attainment In the United States, various years, 
and unpublished tabulations from the March Supplement to the Current Population 
Survey. 
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Table 2:2-3 

Standard errors for years of coUege completed by population 25-34 years old, bv 
race/ethnidty: 1970-^86 (table 2:2-1) ^ 



Year 
(March) 



1 or more years 



2 or more years 



White 



Black Hispanic* 



White 



Black Hispanic* 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 




Percent 

0.9 
.9 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.1 
1.0 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 



1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.2 
1.1 



4 or more years 



White 



0.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 



Biack Hispanic* 



0.7 
.7 
.8 

.e 

.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 



.8 
.9 
.9 
.9 
.9 
.9 
.9 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.9 
.8 



—Not available. 

'Hispanic may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cerif^ijs, Current Population Reports, Series P.20, Educai^joal Attainment in the United <it^h^ 
vanous years, and unpublished tabulations from the March supplement to the Current p^p^gfj^;^^^^ 
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Table 2:4-1 

Bachelor's degrees conferred, by field: 1970-71 to 1984-85 



^ 1970-71 197V72 1972-73 1973-74 1975-76 1976-77 19 77-78 

839.730 887.273 922,362 945.776 922.933 ^5746 919;549 ^T204 

Arts and sciences 418,583 432.039 442,873 449,235 429.342 418.534 400 765 387 610 

^ii"^f . . 275,072 282,881 289,613 293,272 276.853 267.019 254,550 244*443 

Physical and bbloglcal sciences 81,956 81,751 85.996 91,153 90,700 91,724 90 298 87 057 

Social sciences 193,116 201,130 203.617 202,119 186.153 176.195 164 252 157*386 

Humanrtles 143.511 149.158 153,260 155.963 152.469 150.615 146.215 143!l67 

Technical/professional 421,147 455,234 479,469 496.541 493,591 507,212 518,784 533 594 

?"Slnws 114,865 121,360 126,263 131,766 133.010 142,379 150,964 16o!l87 

^^"catlon 176.614 191.220 194.229 185.225 167.015 154.807 143 722 136 141 

Other technical/professional 129.668 142.654 158,997 179.550 193,566 210,026 224*098 237*266 

Computer and Information sciences 2.388 3.402 4,304 4,756 5.033 5 652 6*407 7*201 

Engineering and engineering technologies 50,046 51,164 51.265 50,286 46.852 46*331 49*283 55*654 

^^^^ 77.234 88,088 103.428 124.508 141,681 158;043 168;408 174*411 



Reld 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


1983-84 


1984-85 


Total 


921,390 


929.417 


935,140 


952,998 


969.510 


974,309 


979,477 


Arts and sciences 


372,191 


362.750 


353.425 


353,428 


344,502 


342,434 


340,800 


Sciences 


234.242 


226,639 


219,424 


217,866 


211,292 


208,606 


208.595 


Physical and btologlcal sciences 


83.859 


81.158 


78,246 


77,290 


75,840 


75.522 


77,323 


Social sciences 


150,383 


145.461 


141.178 


140.576 


135,452 


133,084 


131,272 


Humanities 


137.949 


136,111 


134.001 


135.562 


133.210 


133,828 


132.205 


Technical/professional 


549,199 


566.667 


581.715 


599,570 


625.008 


631.875 


638,677 


Business 


171.764 


185,361 


199,338 


214,001 


226,893 


230,031 


233.351 


Education 


126.109 


118.169 


108.309 


101.113 


97.991 


92,382 


88.161 


Other technical/professional 


251,326 


263,137 


274.068 


284,456 


300.124 


309.462 


317.165 


Computer and information sciences 


8,719 


11,154 


15.121 


20.267 


24,510 


32.172 


38.878 


Engineering and engineering technologies 


62.375 


68,893 


75,000 


80.005 


89.270 


94.444 


96,105 


Other 


180.232 


183.090 


183,947 


184,184 


186.344 


182.846 


182.182 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1987 (based on HEGIS surveys of "Degrees and other Formal Awards 
Conferred," various years). 



NOTES: Physical and biological sciences Include: life sciences, mathematics and physical sciences. Social sciences Include: psychology and sxial sciences. Humanities include- 
area ar>d ethnic studies, foreign languages, letters, liberai/general studies, multi/dlsciplinary studies, philosophy and religion, theology, and visual and performing arts. Other 
includes: agriculture and natural resources, architecture and environmental design, communications, communications technologies, allied health, health sciences, home economics 
law, library and archival sciences, military sciences. pari(s and recreation, protective services, and public affairs. 

Beginning in 1982-83. the taxonomy used to collect data on eamed degrees by major fieiu of study was revised. The figures for eariler years have been revised when nt .essarv 
to reflect the new taxonomy. 
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Tbble 2:5-1 

Master's degrees conferred by institutions of higher education, by field: 1970-71 to 1984-85 



Held 



1970-71 



1971-72 



1972-73 



1973-74 



1974-75 



Total 230.509 251,633 

Arts and sciences 67,545 70,803 

Sciences 38,193 40,291 

Physical and biological sciences 17,286 17,586 

Social sciences 20,907 22,705 

Humanities 29.352 3o!512 

Technical/professional 162,964 180,830 

Business 26,461 3o!367 

Education 88,952 98,143 

Other technical/professional 47,531 52,320 

Computer and information sciences 1,588 1^977 

Engineering and engineering technologies 16,443 16!960 

Other 29,500 33,383 



263,371 
70,613 
40,667 
17,548 
23,119 
29,946 

192,758 
31,007 

105,565 
56,186 
2,113 
16,619 
37,454 



277,033 
72,513 
41,285 
17,448 
23,837 
31,228 

204,520 
32,644 

112,610 
59,266 
2,276 
15,379 
41,611 



292,450 
72,243 
40,642 
16,684 
23,958 
31,601 

220,207 
36,247 

120,169 
63,791 
2,299 
15,348 
46,144 



1975-76 



311,771 
70,788 
39,540 
15,905 
23,635 
31,246 

240,983 
42.512 

128,417 
70,054 
2,603 
16,342 
51,109 



1976-77 



317,164 
70,795 
39,836 
16,140 
23,696 
30,959 

246,369 
46.420 

126,825 
73.124 
2.798 
16.245 
54.081 



1977-78 



311,620 
68.592 
38.478 
15.740 
22.738 
30.114 

243.028 
46.326 

119.038 
75.664 
3.038 
16.398 
56,228 



Reld 



1978-79 



1979-80 



1980-81 



1981-82 



1982-83 



1983-84 



1984-85 



Total 301,079 298,081 

Arts and sciences 64,507 63,177 

Sciences 36,128 34!496 

Physical and biological sciences 15,318 14,589 

Social sciences 20,810 19,907 

Humanities 28,379 28,681 

Technical/professional 236,572 234,904 

Business 50,372 55!o06 

Education 111,995 103,951 

Other technical/professional 74,205 75,947 

Computer and information sciences 3,055 3,647 

Engineering and engineering technologies 15,495 16,243 

Other 55,655 56,057 



295,739 
61,702 
33.682 
13,829 
19,853 
28,020 

234,037 
57.898 
98.938 
77,201 
4,218 
16,709 
56,274 



295,546 
61,976 
33,798 
14,115 
19,683 
28.178 

233,570 
61,299 
93,757 
78,514 
4,935 
17,939 
55,640 



289.921 
60.099 
33.313 
12.823 
19.490 
26.786 

229.822 
65.319 
84.853 
79.650 
5.321 
19.350 
54.979 



284.259 
59,769 
32.190 
13,723 
18.467 
27.579 

224.490 
66.653 
77.187 
80.650 
6.190 
20.645 
53.815 



286.251 
59.659 
32.525 
13.737 
18.788 
27.134 

226.592 
67.527 
76.137 
82.928 
7.101 
21.557 
54.270 



NOTE: Beginning In 1982-83. the taxonomy used to collect data on eamed 
necessary to reflect the new taxonomy. 



degrees by major field of study was revised. The figures for eariier years have been revised when 



SOURCE: U.S. btpartment of Education. Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. 1987 (based on HEGIS "Eamed Degrees Conferred" surveys. 
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Table 2:5-2 

Doctor's degrees conferred by institutions of higher education, by field: 1970-71 to 1984-85 



rlolu 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


Total 


32.107 


33.363 


34.777 


33.816 


34.083 


34.064 


33.232 


32,131 


Arts and sciences 


19.035 


19.586 


20.414 


19.825 


19.944 


19.830 


19.293 


181440 


Sciences 


14.675 


14.843 


15.029 


14.555 


14.636 


14.414 


14!l06 


13;417 


Physical and bioloc'cal sciences 


9.234 


8.884 


8.710 


8.096 


7.985 


7.679 


7.561 


7.247 


Social sciences 


5.441 


5.959 


6.319 


6.459 


6.651 


6.735 


6.545 


6.170 


Humanities 


4.360 


4.743 


5.385 


5.270 


5.308 


5.416 


5.187 


5.023 


Technical/professional 


13.072 


13.777 


14.363 


13.991 


14.139 


14.234 


13.939 


13.691 


Business 


807 


896 


923 


981 


1.009 


953 


863 


866 


Education 


6.403 


7.044 


7.318 


7.293 


7.446 


7.778 


7.963 


7.595 


Other technical/professionai 


5.862 


5.837 


6.122 


5.717 


5.684 


5.503 


5.113 


5.230 


Computer and information sciences 


128 


167 


196 


198 


213 


244 


216 


196 


Engineering and engineering technologies 


3.638 


3.671 


3.492 


3.312 


3.108 


2.821 


2.586 


2.440 


Other 


2.096 


1.999 


2.434 


2,207 


2.363 


2.438 


2.311 


2.594 



Reld 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


1983-84 


1984-85 


Total 


32.730 


32.615 


32.958 


32.707 


32.775 


33.209 


32.943 


Arts and sciences 


18.730 


18.385 


18.405 


18.217 


17.910 


17.936 


17.745 


Sciences 


13.394 


13.436 


13,656 


13.551 


13,347 


13.322 


13.293 


Physical and biological sciences 


7.374 


7.449 


7.587 


7.710 


7.308 


7.438 


7.534 


Social sciences 


6.020 


5.987 


6.069 


5.841 


6.039 


5.884 


5,759 


Humanities 


5.336 


4.949 


4.749 


4.666 


4.563 


4.614 


4.452 


Technical/professional 


14.000 


14.230 


14.553 


14.490 


14.865 


15.273 


15.198 


Business 


860 


792 


842 


855 


809 


977 


866 


Education 


7.736 


7.941 


7.900 


7.680 


7.551 


7.0 


7.151 


Other technical/professional 


5.404 


5.497 


5.811 


5.955 


6.505 


6.823 


7.181 


Computer and information sciences 


236 


240 


252 


251 


262 


251 


248 


Engineering and engineering technologies 


2.506 


2.507 


2.561 


2.636 


2.831 


2.981 


3,230 


Other 


2.662 


2.750 


2.998 


3.068 


3.412 


3.591 


3,703 



NOTE: Beginning in 1982-83. the taxonomy used to collect data on eamed degrees by major field of study was revised. The figures for earlier years have been revised when 
necessary to reflect the new taxonomy. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics, 1987 (based on HEGIS "Eamed Degrees Conferred" surveys). 
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Table 2:6-1 

Number of first-professional degrees earned in dentistry, medicine, and law, 
and percent earned by women: 1970-71 to 1984-85 



Dentistiy 



Medicine 



Law 



Year 


Number 


Percent 
eamed by 
women 


197Q-71 


3,745 


1.1 


1Q71-79 


0,00£ 


1.1 


1972-73 


4,047 


1.4 


1973-74 


4,440 


1.9 


1974-75 


4,773 


3.1 


1975-76 


5,425 


4.4 


1976-77 


5,138 


7.3 


1977-78 


5,189 


10.9 


1978-79 


5,434 


11.8 


1979-80 


5,258 


13.3 


1980-81 


5,460 


14.4 


1981-82 


5,282 


15.4 


1982-83 


5,585 


17.1 


1983-84 


5,353 


19.6 


1984-85 


5,339 


20.7 



Number 



Percent 
eamed by 
women 



Number 



Percent 
eamed by 
women 



8,919 
9,253 
10,307 
11.356 
12,447 
13,426 
13,461 
14,279 
14,786 
14,902 
15,505 
15,814 
15,484 
15.813 
16,041 



9.1 
9.0 
8.9 
11.1 
13.1 
16.2 
19.1 
21.5 
23.0 
23.4 
24.7 
25.0 
26.7 
28.2 
30.4 



17,421 
21,764 
27,205 
29,326 
29.296 
32.293 
34.104 
34.402 
35.206 
^6.647 
30,331 
35,991 
36,853 
37,012 
37,491 



7.1 
6.9 
8.0 
11.4 
15.1 
19.2 
22.5 
26.0 
28.5 
30.2 
32.4 
33.4 
36.1 
36.8 
38.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Digest ofEducatbn Statistics, 1987 (based on HEGIS "Eamed 
Degrees Conferred" surveys, various years). 
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Tbble 2:6-2 

Number of bachelor's and master's degrees earned in business and 
management, computer and information sciences, and engineering, and 
percent earned by women: 1970-71 to 1984-85 



Business and management^ 



Year 



Number 



Percent eamed 
by women 



Computer and information sciences^ 

Percent eamed 
Number by women 



Engineerings 



Number 



Percent eamed 
by women 



1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 78 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 



113.542 
120.104 
124.933 
130,010 
131.459 
140.841 
149.462 
158.576 
170.098 
183.741 
197.727 
212.474 
220.078 
222702 
225.413 





Bacheior's degrees 






8.1 


2,388 


13.6 


44,898 


0.8 


8.6 


3.402 


13.6 


45.392 


1.1 


9.7 


4,304 


14.9 


46.411 


1.2 


11.7 


4.756 


16.4 


42,840 


1.6 


15.3 


5.033 


18.9 


39.388 


2.1 


18.9 


5,652 


19.8 


36.368 


3.4 


22.7 


6,407 


23.9 


40.936 


4.9 


26.5 


7.201 


25.7 


46.869 


7.4 


29.9 


8,719 


28.1 


53.021 


9.1 


33.1 


11,154 


30.2 


58.402 


10.1 


36.4 


15.121 


32.5 


63.287 


11.1 


39.0 


20,267 


34.8 


67,021 


12.3 


41.2 


24,510 


36.3 


72,246 


13.3 


42.8 


32.172 


37.1 


75.732 


14.1 


44.4 


38.878 


36.8 


77.154 


14.5 



1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- .^ 

1984- 85 



26,461 
30.367 
30.971 
32.615 
36.240 
42.511 
46.412 
46,263 
50.355 
54.999 
57.887 
61.295 
65.245 
66.594 
67.461 





Master's i 


jegrees 






3.9 


1,588 


10.3 


16,309 


1.1 


4.0 


1.977 


11.4 


16.723 


1.6 


4.9 


2,113 


10.6 


16,497 


1.7 


6.6 


2,276 


12.9 


15,170 


2.3 


8.4 


2,299 


14.7 


15.127 


2.4 


11.6 


2.603 


14.5 


16,014 


3.5 


14.3 


2,798 


16.6 


15.961 


4.4 


16.9 


3.038 


18.7 


16.038 


5.2 


19.2 


3,055 


18.8 


15,227 


6.1 


22.3 


3,647 


20.9 


15.904 


7.1 


25.0 


4,218 


23.0 


16.386 


8.1 


27.8 


4.935 


26.5 


17,526 


9.0 


28.9 


5,321 


28.3 


18.630 


9.3 


30.1 


6,190 


29.3 


20,094 


10.4 


30.9 


7.101 


28.7 


20,926 


10.7 



^Exciudes degrees in "business and office" and "marketing and distribution" fieids. 

^inciudes degrees in computer and information sciences, generai; information sciences and systems; data processing: computer 
programming; systems analysis; and other information sciences. 
^Excludes engineering technologies. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1987 (based on HEGiS "Eamed 
Degrees Conferred" surveys, various years). 
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Table 2:7-1 

C leflficients of variation for activities 
immediately following college graduation 
(table 2:7) 



Total bachelor's 



Major field of study recipients 



Percent 

Technical/professional fields 0.4 

Business and management (*) 

Engineering (*) 

Education (*) 

Health professions (*) 

Public affairs/social services 7.4 

Arts and sciences 1.6 

Biological sciences 6.5 

Mathematics and physical sciences 3.4 

Social sciences (*) 

Humanities 3.7 

Psychology 6.0 

Other fields 4.6 



NOTE: The coefficient of variation of an estimate is the standard error of an estimate 
expressed as a percent of the estimate. A standard error may be used to establish 
a confidence interval around an estimate. Multiplying the startdard error of an estimate 
by 1.96 establishes the .95 confidence interval. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "New 
Teachers in the Job Market: 1985 Update," 1967. 

'National data are collected on the number of bachelor's degrees in these fields 
from CES's Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS). which is a universe 
survey of institutions. For these major fields of study, the Recent College Graduates 
sample data have been weighted up to national totals based on the HEGIS data. 
This could not be done for the other fields in the table, because they represent 
combinations of two or more fields in the HEGIS survey. 
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Technical note 2:7-Recent College 
Graduates surveys: activities of recent 
bachelor's degree recipients 

Information on the activities of recent bachelor's degree 
recipients was obtained from the responses to several 
different questions on the Recent College Graduates 
surveys. Each respondent was coded as having only one 
principal activity, and these vere coded hierarchically in 
the following order. Individuals who indicated that they 
were employed foil time during the reference week were 
counted as full-time employed, regardless of their other 
activities. For example, someone who was working full- 
time and also enrolled in school was counted only as full- 
time employed. 



Individuals who were not fulltime employed were then 
screened for military service (1985 only). Those not in the 
military were then checked for whether they were enrolled 
in school. Those not in any of the preceding categories 
were checked for whether they were unemployed (that is, 
not working but looking for work and having made specific 
attempts to find work). Individuals not in any of the 
preceding categories were then checked to see if they were 
"not in the labor force," that is, not working and not looking 
for work. Individuals not in any of these categories were 
classified as -other.'' This classification is composed 
primarily of people working part time. 
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Table 2:8-1 

Standard errors for ratio of income of ftiU-time male 
workers, by educational attainment: 1970-85 (table 2:8) 



id8i 

1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



0.01 
0.02 
0.02 
0.01 
0.01 



0.02 
0.02 
0.02 
0.02 
0.02 



0.02 
0.02 
0.02 
0.02 
0.03 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. 
Series P-60, Money income of Families and Persons In the United States, various years (Center for 
Education Statistics, special tabulations). 
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Technical note 2:8 -Economic outcomes 
of liigher education 

This indicator was calculated from data collected in 
the Current Pbpulation Survey by the Bureau of the 
Census. The following section provides some back- 
ground on divergent views associated with interpret- 
ing the data. 

In the view of some researchers, one problem with 
correlating economic benefits and educational attain- 
ment is the isolation of the effects of educational at- 
tainment from the effects of ability and family back- 
ground. Estimates of the impact of these two 
variables range from claims that they can explain at 
best 20 percent of the earning differentials by educa- 
tional level (Becker, 1964) to the claim that family 
background is the single major factor determining 
earnings (Bowles and Gintis, 1976). 

Other criticisms are related to what some have called 
the *^screening effect" of higher education. A major 
economic outcome of obtaining a college degree, 
claim some researchers, is its labeling or credential- 
ing consequences. Differences in earnings might 
arise, other things being equal, not only because 
higher education imparts useful knowledge to work- 
ers, but also because employers use educational at- 
tainment as a convenient screening device for filter- 
ing persons into specific jobs. According to this 
theory, higher educational attainment results in a 
worker's being directed into higher paying jobs, re- 
gardless of potential productivity level. While con- 
ceding that credentialing may give college-educated 
people an advantage in the labor market, other re- 
searchers say that the amount of advantage can be 
exaggerated (Douglass, 1977). One view asserts that 
employers are too adroit to settle for a credential 
alone when selecting among potential employees 
(Blaug, 1976). 

While some critics of a direct correlation between in- 
come levels and educational levels argue that the real 
relationship is somewhat lower than it appears when 



the effects of ability and family background are 
taken into account, others assert that the real rela- 
tionship may be somewhat higher than the direct cor- 
relation between income and educational level shows. 
Fringe benefits that are not included in median 
yearly income typically increase with higher levels of 
income. Some estimates show earnings to be under- 
estimated by one-fifth when paid vacations and holi- 
days alone are not included (Pscharopoulos, 1975). 

As with income, opinions differ on the causal rela- 
tionship between educational attainment and unem- 
ployment rates. Again, ability and family background 
are seen as major determining factors in finding and 
holding a job. Also, the relative stability of employ- 
ment for educated people is attributed in part to the 
fact that white collar workers generally do not feel 
the impact of economic dislocations as strongly as 
other workers in the economy. The very jobs for 
which a college degree ** screens" are those jobs that 
display the fewest effects of economic slowdowns 
(Bowen, 1977). 



Becker, G., Human capital. New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, 1964. 

Blaug, M., The empirical status of human capital 
theory: A slightly jaundiced view. Journal of Eco- 
nomic Literature. 1976. 

Bowen, H., Investment in learning. Washington DC* 
1977. ' 

Bowles, S.. and Gintis, H., Schooling in capitalist 
America. New York: Praeger, 1976. 

Douglass, G.K., Economic returns on investments in 
higher education. In Bowen, H., Investment in 
learning (pp. 359-387). 1977. 

Pscharopoulos, G., College quality as a screening 
device. Journal of Human Resources. 1975. 



Table 2:9-1 

InstructiiHial expenditures as a percentage of total expenditures' 
for institutions of higher education, by type and control: Fiscal 
years 1979-85 



Fiscal 


All 






General 




year 


institutions^ 


Doctoral 


Comprehensive 


baccalaureate 


2-year 








Public institutions 




1979 


41.8 


39.4 


47.9 


44.4 


50.2 


1980 


41.5 


39.0 


47.4 


43.7 


50.3 


1981 


41.4 


38.8 


47.5 


43.5 


50.6 






09.1 


48.2 


43.7 


SO.B 


1983 


41.9 


39.1 


48.4 


44.1 


50.8 


1984 


41.5 


38.9 


47.9 


44.0 


50.8 


1985 


41.1 


38.6 


47.5 


44.2 


50.3 








Private institutions 




1979 


41.8 


36.4 


41.8 


36.6 




1980 


41.5 


37.0 


41.1 


36.0 




1981 


41.4 


37.2 


40.6 


35.5 




1982 


41.9 


38.2 


40.8 


35.7 




1983 


41.9 


38.3 


41.0 


35.6 


(8) 

P) 


1984 


41.5 


37.5 


40.7 


35.2 


1985 


41.1 


37.0 


40.2 


34.7 


32.9 



1 Expenditures entail education and general expenditures and mandatory transfers, including all cun^ent funds 
expenditures except thora for auxiliary enterprises, hospitals, and independent operations, and their associated 
mandatory transfen; Expenditure data for fiscw years 1983-85 were adjusted to make them consistent with 
data from prior fiscal years. 

^Includes both public and private institutions, plus new and specialized institutions not presented separately 
in the table. 

insistent data over time on private 2-year colleges not available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. "Rnancial Statistics of 
Institutions of Higher Education," unpubished tabulations for all years. 
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Table 2:9-2 



Scholarship and fellowship expenditures as a percentage of total 
expenditures^ for institutions of higher education, by type and 
control: Fiscal years 1979-85 



Rscal 


All 






General 




year 


institutions^ 


Doctoral 


Comprehensive 


baccalaureate 


2-year 








Public institutions 




1979 


4.9 


3.5 


3.2 


5.3 


2.2 


1980 


4.9 


3.5 


3.3 


5.6 


2.3 


1981 


5.0 


3.5 


3.0 


5.6 


2.2 


1QR9 


A 0 


0.4 


3.0 


5.7 


2.1 


1983 


5.0 


3.4 


3.0 


5.1 


2.1 


1984 


5.2 


3.5 


2.9 


4.8 


2.0 


1985 


5.2 


3.4 


2.7 


4.3 


2.2 








Private institutions 




1979 


4.9 


8.0 


9.3 


12.0 


(^) 


1980 


4.9 


7.8 


9.6 


12.2 


(^) 


1981 


5.0 


8.1 


9.6 


12.7 


(^) 


1982 


4.9 


8.2 


9.6 


12.6 


(') 


1983 


5.0 


8.1 


9.4 


12.7 


(') 


1984 


5.2 


87 


10.2 


13.6 


(») 


1985 


5.2 


8.8 


10.6 


14.2 


7.1 



^Expenditures entail education and general expenditures and mandatory transfers, including all current funds 
expenditures except those for auxiliary enterprises, hospitals, and independent operations, and their associated 
mandatory transfers. Expenditure data for fiscal years 1983-85 were adjusted to make them consistent with 
data from prior fiscal years. 

^Includes both public and private institutions, plus new and specialized institutions not presented separately 
in the table. 

Consistent data over time on private 2-year colleges not available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "Rnancial Statistics of 
Institutions of Higher Education/' unpublished tabulations for all years. 
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Tible 2:11-1 

Average amount of awards receied for six Federal student financial aid programs: 
Fiscal years 1973-74 to 1984-85 



School 


Pell 








year 


Grant 


SEOG CW-S NDSL 


SSIG 


GSL 


Average award (in constant dollars)^ 



1973-74 


$270 


$571 


$532 


$661 


P) 


$1,137 


1974-75 


589 


473 


484 


604 


$262 


1,135 


1975-76 


643 


441 


446 


574 


423 


1,127 


1976-77 


601 


438 


505 


591 


445 


1.136 


1977-78 


565 


371 


421 


586 


419 


1.197 


1978-79 


572 


373 


407 


563 


423 


1.282 


1979-80 


572 


366 


429 


448 


390 


1.303 


1980-81 


504 


308 


484 


512 


335 


1,255 


1981-82 


448 


298 


458 


460 


297 


1,198 


1982-83 


462 


264 


421 


436 


261 


1,103 


1983-84 


449 


258 


410 


440 


277 


1,056 


1984-853 


472 


252 


385 


427 


276 


1.022 



^Currefrt dollars were converted to constant (1973-74) dollars using the Higher Education Price Index (HEPI). HEPI conversion factors for 1985-86 
not yet availabla. 

>Oata for ttils year are not availat)le because the program was not in existence. 
>Wlth the exception of the GSL program, data for this year are estimates. 

NOTE: SEOG = Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants 
CW-S = College Work-Study 
NDSL = National Direct Student Loans 
SSIG » State Student Incentive Grants 
GSL = Guaranteed Student Loans 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Postsecondary Education, unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 2:13-1 

Standard errors for percentage of students 25 years old or older enrolled in a higher education 
institution (table 2:13) 





Percent of students 
25 years old or older 


1972 


0.67 


1973 


0.68 


1974 


0.67 


1975 


0.64 


1976 


0.63 


1977 


0.63 


1978 


0.64 


1979 


0.64 


1980 


0.68 


1981 


0.66 


1982 


0.66 


1983 


0.66 


1984 


0.66 


1985 


0.66 



^Years 1972 to 1980 are controlled to the 1970 census base. Ybars 1981 to 1984 are controlled to the 1980 census base. 



NOTE: Standard error estimates are calculated using the following formula: 

s.e. = / (b/xp(100-p) 
where: b = parameter associated with those 14 to 34 years old. 

X = the size of the subclass of the population which is the base of the percent, 
p = the percent of the sample 25 years old or older. 

For the standard errors presented here, the value of b used was that for students 14 to 34 years old since no value for b has been estimated by the Census for the age group 
of 14 and older. For years prior to 1980. b was multiplied by 0.871. See page 13 of the source cited for more detailed information. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Report. Series P-20. No. 404. School EnroHment-Soclal and Economic Characteristics 
of Students, Octot)er 1984, 1985. 
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Table 2:14-1 

Standard errors for college enrollment by 
selected age groups and population of 
18'^24-yearH>lds: 1980-85 (table 2:14) 



Population Enrollrmnt. by ape group 

Year 16-24 years old Total* Ages 18-24 Age 25 and above 

(In thousands) 



1980 209 151 123 93 

1981 209 155 126 97 

1982 209 156 127 98 

1983 208 156 125 1M 

1984 207 156 126 99 

1985 205 157 126 101 



'Total includes a few students between ages 14 and 17. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-TO. School Enrollment-Soclal and 
Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years). 
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Table 2:15-1 



Ibtal enrollment in institutions of higher education, by type of 
institution and by students' race/ethnicity and resident status: 
Fall 1976-84 



Number (in thousands) 



Percent 



race/ethnicity and resident status 


1976 


1980 


1984 


1976 


1980 


1984 








All institutions 






Total 


10.986 


12,087 


12,162 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


White 


Q (YTR 


9,000 


9,767 


82.6 


01.4 


on o 

oO.o 


Black 


1,033 


1,107 


1,070 


9.4 


9.2 


8.8 


Hispanic 


384 


472 


529 


3.5 


3.9 


4.3 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


198 


286 


382 


1.8 


2.4 


3.1 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


76 


84 


83 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


Nonresident alien 


219 


?')5 


332 


2.C 


2.5 


2.7 








4-year institutions 






Total 


7,107 


7,565 


7,65^ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


White 


5,999 


6,275 


6,263 


84.4 


82.9 


81.9 


Black 


604 


634 


613 


8.5 


8.4 


8.0 


Hispanic 


174 


217 


241 


2.4 


2.9 


3.1 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


119 


162 


217 


1.7 


2.1 


2.8 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


35 


37 


37 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Nonresident alien 


177 


241 


280 


2.5 


3.2 


3.7 








2-year institutions 






Total 


3,879 


4,521 


4,511 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


White 


3,077 


3,558 


3,504 


79.3 


78.7 


77.7 


Black 


429 


472 


457 


11.1 


10.4 


10.1 


Hispanic 


210 


255 


288 


5.4 


5.6 


6.4 


Asian or Pacifk: Islander 


79 


124 


165 


2.0 


2.7 


3.7 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


41 


47 


45 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


Nonresident alien 


42 


64 


52 


1.1 


1.4 


1.2 



NOTE: For 1984, 214 institutions did not report the racial/ethnic status of their student bodies. Data for 195 
of these nonreporting institutions, comprising about 5 percent of total enrollment, were imputed by CES. Because 
of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics, 1987 
(based on Higher Education General Information Surveys, various years). 
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Ikble 2:15-2 



Standard errors for participation rates of 18- to 24-year-olds in liiglier education 
by race/etiinicity: 1970-85 (table 2:15) 







Racial/ethnic group 




Year 


White 


Black 


Hispanic* 


1970 




1 . 1 




1971 




1. 1 




1972 




1.1 


1 A 
1 .4 


1973 


0.4 


1.0 


1.4 


1974 


0.4 


1.0 


1.5 


1975 


0.4 


1.1 


1.6 


1976 


0.4 


1.1 


1.5 


1977 


0.4 


1.1 


1.4 


1978 


0.4 


1.0 


1.3 


1979 


0.4 


1.0 


1.3 


1980 


0.4 


1.1 


1.3 


1981 


0.4 


1.2 


1.3 


1982 


0.4 


1.0 


1.4 


1983 


0.4 


1.0 


1.4 


1984 


0.4 


1.0 


1.3 


1985 


0.5 


1.0 


1.4 



—Not available. 



*Hlspanlcs may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of ttie Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, School EnrollmentSocial 
and BxHiomic Characteristics of Students: October (various years). 
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Appendix B. Standard Errors: Description and Uses 



The accuracy of any data is determined by the joint 
effects of sampling and nonsampling errors. Esti- 
mates based on a sample will differ somewhat from 
the figures that would have been obtained if a com- 
plete census had been taken using the same survey 
instruments, instructions, and procedures. The result- 
ing differences are called sampling errors or sam- 
pling variability. In addition, all surveys, both uni- 
verse and sample, are subject to design, reporting, 
and processing errors, and errors due to nonresponse. 
To the extent possible, these nonsampling errors are 
kept to a minimum by methods built into the survey 
procedures. In general, however, the effects of non- 
sampling errors are more difficult to assess than 
those produced by sampling variability. 

The standard error is the primary measure of sam- 
pling variability. The chances are aboi'! 68 out of 
100 that an estimate from the sample will differ 
from a complete census by less than the standard er- 
ror. The chances are about 90 out of 100 that the 
difference would be less than 1. 65 times the standard 
error; about 9S out 100 that the difference would be 
less than 1.96 times the standard error; and about 99 
out of 100 that it would be less than 2.S times as 
large. Thus, the standard error provides a specific 
range with a stated confidence within which a given 
parameter would lie if a complete census had been 
conducted. 

To illustrate this further, consider Table 1:1-2 for esti- 
mates of standard errors from NAEP reading assess- 
ments. For an estimate of 58.3 percent of 9-year-olds 
reading at the basic level or higher on the 1971 
reading assessment, the table shows a standard error 
of 1.1 percent. This means that the chances are 
about 95 out of 100 that the 58.3 percent estimate is 
within + or — 1.96 x 1.1 percent of the percent 
that would result from a complete census. Therefore, 
the 95 percent confidence interval is 56.1 to 60.5. 



A similar statement can be made concerning an esti- 
mated difference. The standard error of a difference 
between two sample estimates is approximately equal 
to the square root of the sum of the squared standard 
errors of the estimates. The exact standard error of a 
difference, a-b, is in fact: 

s.e.^ = ± V s.e.,2 + s.e.b^ - 2s.e.,6 

All comparisons cited in the text, except where otherwise 
noted, are statistically significant at the O.OS level of 
significance. This means that the difference between two 
sample estimates is greater than t .96 'mes the standard 
error of the difference. 

The preceding discussion on sampling variability was 
directed toward a situation concerning one or two es- 
timates. A more difficult situation is encountered 
when determining the accuracy of statistical projec- 
tions. In general, the farther away from the actual 
data being used for the projections, the greater the 
variability in the projection. That is, if annual data 
from 1970 to 1984 are being used to project enroll- 
ment in elementary and secondary schools, the far- 
ther away from 1984 one gets, the more variability 
there is in the projection. One is less sure of the 
1994 projection of enrollment in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools than the 1986 projection. A detailed 
discussion of the projections methodology is con- 
tained in Projections of Education Statistics to 
1992-93, published by the National Center for Education 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Education (1985). 
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Appendix C. Sources of Data 



The infonnation presented in this report was obtained from 
many sources, includmg Federal and State agencies, 
private research organizations, and professional associa- 
tions. The data were collected using several research 
methods, including surveys of a universe (such as all col- 
leges) or of a sample, compilations of administrative 
records, and statistical projections. Particular care should 
be taken in comparing diata from the different sources. Dif- 
ferences in procedures, timing, phrasing of questions, in- 
terviewer training, and so forth, mean that the results from 
the several sources are not strictly comparable. 

The information in this report is identified by the spon- 
soring agency or organization. Government sources are 
presented first, followed by private research and profes- 
sional associations. A description of the information source 
and methods of data collection used for each data source 
is presented, followed by a general discussion of data ac- 
curacy. More extensive documentation of survey pro- 
cedures does not imply more problems with the data, only 
that more information is available from some sources than 
others. 



1. Government Sources 
Bureau of the Census 

Current Population Survey 

Estimates of school enrollment as well as social and 
economic characteristics of students are based on data col- 
lected in the Census Bureau's monthly household survey. 
The monthly Current Population Survey (CPS) sample 
consists of 614 areas, comprising 1,113 counties, mdepen- 
dent cities, and minor civil divisions throughout the 50 
States and the District of Columbia. The sample was in- 
itially selected from the 1970 census files and is periodical- 
ly updated to reflect new housing construction when 
possible. 

The monthly CPS deals with labor force data, including 
educational attainment for the civilian noninstitutional 
population (it excludes military personnel and their families 
living on post and inmates of institutions). In addition, sup- 
plemental questions are asked in October about enrollment 
for all household members. 

The estimation procedure employed for the monthly CPS 
data involves the inflation of weighted sample results to 
independent estimates of characteristics of the civilian 
noninstitutional population in the United States by age, sex, 
and race. These independent estimates arc based on 
statistics from decennial censuses; statistics on births, 



deaths, in-migration, and emigration; and statistics on the 
strength o^thc Armed Forces. Generalized standard er- 
ror tables are provided in the Current Population Reports, 

For further information, contact 

Paul Siegel 
Education Branch 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington, DC 20233 

The Center for Education Staiistics (CES) 
Common Core of Data 

The Conmion Core of Data (CCD) administered by CES 
is an annual universe survey of the State-level education 
agencies in the 50 Stales, the District of Columbia, and 
the outlying areas. Statistical information is reported on 
staff and students at the school, local education agency 
(LEA), and State levels; revenues and expenditures are 
reported at the LEA and State levels. Data are collected 
on a school year basis (July 1 through June 30). Survey 
instruments are sent to the States by October 15 of tlie 
subsequent school year; States have a period of 2 years 
in which to modify the data originally submitted. 

Since the CCD is a universe survey, the information 
presented in this report is not subject to sampling error. 
However, nonsampling error can occur from two main 
sources, nonresponse and misreporting. In the case of 
CCD, nonresponse is minimal. 

With the submission of data for about 85,000 public 
schools and approximately 15,800 local school districts 
compiled by 57 State education agencies, the opportunity 
does exist, however, for misreporting. This may occur for 
a variety of reasons. For example, interpretation of CES 
definitions and record-keeping systems vary among the 
States. CES attempts to minimize these errors by work- 
ing closely with the Council of Chief State School Officers 
(CCSSO) and its Committee on Evaluation and Informa- 
tion Systems (CEIS). 

As in any questionnaire survey, interpretation of instruc- 
tions and definitions also may vary among respondents. 
Because elementary/secondary education is a State and 
local responsibility, any statistical total for the Nation as 
a whole reflects a composite of the different rqwrting prac- 
tices in the States and areas. The use of standard forms 
and definitions tends to minimize these variations. The 
State education agencies report data to CES ft-om data col- 
lected and edited in their regular reporting cycles. CES 
encourages the agencies to incorporate into their own 
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survey systems CES items they do not already collect so 
that they will also be available for the subsequent CCD 
survey. The result over time has been fewer missing cells 
in each State's response with a lessening need to impute 
data. 

For further information, contact 
George H. Wade 

Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics Division 
Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, N.W. 
Washmgton, DC 20208 

Fast Response Survey System 

The Fast Reponse Survey System (FRSS) was established 
by CES so that education data, needed within the Depart- 
ment of Education (ED) for planning and policy formula- 
tion, could be collected quickly and with minimum burden 
on respondents. FRSS provides preliminary estimates in 
as little as 4 months after the questionnaire has been 
developed. The system accomplishes this by using small, 
preselected, general-purpose national san^les, prearranged 
data collection procedures, and short, easily answerable 
questionnaiies. Since the inception of the FRSS in 1975, 
28 surveys have been conducted. Data from the follow- 
ing two FRSS surveys were included in The Condition of 
Education: 

(a) Survey of School Discipline Policies and Practices 

The survey of school discipline was requested by the Of- 
fice of Research (formeriy the National Institute of Educa- 
tion) in response to a request from the National Council 
on Educational Research. The survey was performed under 
contract with Westat, Inc. In Februaiy 1985, questionnaiies 
were mailed to a stratified national probability sample of 
about 850 public junior and senior high schools, repre- 
senting the universe of approximately 26,400 junior, 
senior, and combined schools. The survey form was com- 
pleted by the school administrator (ofien the principal) most 
familiar with the discipline policies of the school. The 
response rate for the survey was 93 percent. Estimates 
were adjusted for nonresponse and weighted to national 
totals. Generally, coefficients of variation (CVs) for na- 
tional estimates ranged from 2 to 10 percent, while those 
for subgroups ranged from 5 to 20 percent. 

(b) Survey of School Districts on High School Academic 
Requirements/Initiatives 

The survey of high school academic requirements/in- 
itiatives was requested by the Program on Excellence in 



Education, National Institute of Education, as a follow up 
to a survey conducted for the Commission on Excellence 
in Education. This survey was performed under contract 
with Westai, Inc. In August 1985, the survey form was 
nudled to a stratified national probability sample of 565 
school districts representing the estimated total of 1 1 ,248 
districts with high schools in the Nation. Data collection 
was completed in October 1985 with a 99 percent response 
rate. The data were adjusted for questionnaire nonresponse 
and weighted to national totals. 

For further information, contact 

Helen Ashwick 
Education Outcomes Division 
Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20208 



Higher Education General Information Survey 

The Higher Education General Information Survey 
(HEGIS) is a coordinated effort administered by the Center 
for Education Statistics (CES). Its purpose is to acquire 
and maintain statistical data on the characteristics and 
operations of institutions of higher education. HEGIS, 
developed in 1966, is an annual universe survey of institu- 
tions listed in the latest Education Directory, Colleges and 
Universities. 

The information presented in this publication draws on 
HEGIS surveys that solicit information concerning institu- 
tional characteristics, faculty salaries, finances, enrollment, 
and degrees. These surveys are part of the overall HEGIS 
package and as such cover all institutions in the universe. 
The data presented, therefore, are not subject to sampling 
error but are subject to nonsampling error. Due to the dif- 
fering information solicited by the various survey in- 
struments, the sources of nonsampling errors differ among 
the survey instruments. Each survey will therefore be 
discussed separately. Since data from the faculty salaries 
survey have not been used in this publication, ttiis survey 
will not be discussed. A validation study, ''HEGIS Post- 
Survey Validation Study," was conducted in 1979 for two 
HEGIS surveys -those on enrollment and degrees -to 
validate data collected for the 1976-77 academic year. 
More recent studies of HEGIS nonsampling errors have 
not been conducted. 

(a) Instituticml Characteristics of Colleges and Universities 

The Institutional Characteristics Survey provides the basis 
for the universe of institutions presented in the Education 
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Directory, Colleges and Universities ^ and is used to deter- 
mine the maUout for all other HEGIS data collection ac- 
tivities. The universe is made up of institutions that offer 
at least a 1-year program of college-level studies leading 
toward a degree and that meet certain accreditation criteria. 
Each year, institutions included in the previous year's 
Directory receive a con[5)uter printout of their information 
with a request to update. Institutions not previously includ- 
ed are sent a questionnaire form. All institutions reported 
in ih^ Directory are certified as eligible to be listed by the 
Division of Eligibility and Agency Evaluation within the 
U.S. Department of Education. 

(b) Opening Fall Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education 

The Opening Fall Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education Survey has been part of the HEGIS series since 
its begmning, and similar surveys go back to the 
mid-1940's. ITie enroUment survey, like the HEGIS degree 
survey, does not appear to suffer significantly from prob- 
lems of nonresponse. Response rates in recent years have 
been at least 95 percent. In 1 977, the major sources of non- 
sampling error for this survey came from classification 
problems, misinterpretation of definitions, a missed survey 
due date, and operational errors (e.g., institutional pro- 
cedures). Of these, the classification of students (which 
may well be related to definitional problems) appeared to 
be the main source of error. Institutions had problems in 
correctly classifying first-time freshmen, other first-time 
students, and unclassified students for both full-time and 
part-time categories. 

These problems are more evident at 2-year institutions 
(both private and public) and the private 4-year institutions. 
In 1977-78, the classification problems led to an estimated 
overcount of 1 1 ,000 full-time students and an undercount 
of 19,000 part-time students. 

Although the percentage error for the grand total was quite 
small (less than 1 percent), the percentage of errors for 
detailed student levels, for types of institutions, or for cer- 
tain States might be as high as 5 percent or even higher. 

(c) Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred 

The Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred Survey 
has been part of the HEGIS series since its beginning. For 
the 1970-71 survey, however, the taxonomy used for 
classifying programs or areas in which degrees were 
awarded was changed. Once again in the 1982-83 
academic year a different taxonomy, Classification of In- 
structional Programs, (CIP) was introduced. The informa- 
tion from survey years 1970-71 through 1981-82 is direct- 
ly comparable, but care must be taken if information before 



and after these dates is included in any comparison. The 
response rate, which has been approximately 90 percent 
over the years, does not appear to be a significant source 
of nonsampling error for this survey. Because of the high 
response rate, nonsampling error caused by imputation 
would also be minimal. 

The major sources of nonsampling error for this survey 
are the differences in the HEGIS prograni taxonomies and 
taxonomies used by the school, and the classification of 
double majors and double degrees. In the validation study 
conducted in 1979, it was found that the sources of non- 
sampling error noted above contributed to an error rate of 
0.3 percent overreporting of bachelor's degrees and 1.3 
percent overreporting of mastei's degrees. The differences, 
however, varied greatly among fields. Over 50 percent of 
the fields selected for the study had no errors identified. 
The major categories of fields that had large differences 
were these: business and management, education, 
engineering, letters, and psychology. With few exceptions, 
differences in proportion to the published figures were less 
than 1 percent for most of the selected fields that had some 
errors. 

(d) Financial Statistics in Institutions of Higher Education 
Survey 

This survey has been part of the HEGIS series since its 
beginning. A number of changes were made in the finan- 
cial survey instruments in 1975 and again in 1982 with the 
inclusion of Pell Grants as a separate revenue category. 
While these changes were significant, only comparable in- 
formation on trends collected since 1979 is presented in 
this publication. Other possible sources of nonsampling er- 
ror in the financial statistics are nonresponse, imputation, 
misclassification, and misinterpretation of definitions. The 
response rate has been over 86 percent for the years 
reported. Two general methods of imputation have been 
used: (1) if the previous year's data were available for a 
nonresponding institution, these data were inflated using 
the Higher Education Price Index (HEPI) and adjusted ac- 
cording to changes in enrollments; or (2) if no previous 
year's data were available, current data were used from 
peer institutions selected for locaticm (State or region), con- 
trol, level, and eiirollment size of the institution. For the 
most recent year reported, the imputation method did not 
include the adjustment for changes in enrolhnents. It should 
be noted that the imputed current funds expenditures of 
the nonrespondents are less than 3 percent of the aggregate 
U.S. total. 

To reduce reporting error, CES uses national standards for 
reporting finance statistics. These standards are contained 
in (1) College and University Business Administration: Ad- 
ministrative Services (1974 Edition), published by the 



National Association of College and University Business 
Officers; (2) Audits of Colleges and Universities (as 
amended August 31 , 1974), by the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants; and (3) HEGIS Financial 
Reporting Guide (1980), by CES. Whenever possible, 
definitions and formats in the survey form are consistent 
with those in these three accounting texts. 

For further information, contact 



Martin Frankel 

Postsecondary Education Statistics Division 
Cv*^nter for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20208 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
is a Congressionally mandated study funded by the Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement, U.S. Depart- 
,Tient of Education. The overall goal of the project is to 
determine the Nation's progress in education. To ac- 
complish this goal, a cross-sectional study was designed 
and initially implemented in 1969. Each year, NAEP has 
gathered iirformation about levels of educational achieve- 
ment across the country. NAEP has surveyed the educa- 
tional accomplishments of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old 
students, and occasionally young adults, in 10 learning 
areas. Different learning areas were assessed annually and, 
as of 1980-81 , biennially. Each area has been periodic^- 
ly reassessed in order to measure possible changes in 
education achievement. 

The mathematics, science, reading, writing and literacy 
assessments presented in this publication were conducted 
by either the Education Commission of the States 
(1969-1983) or the Educational Testing Service (1983 to 
the present). NAEP in-school assessments were based on 
a deeply stratified three-stage san^ling design. The first 
stage of sampling entails defining primary sanq)ling units 
(PSU's)- typically counties, but sometimes aggregates of 
small counties; classifying the PSU's into strata defined 
by region and community type; and randomly selecting 
PSU's. For each age level, the second stage entails 
enumerating, stratifying, and randomly selecting schools, 
both public and private, within each PSU selected at the 
first stage. The third stage involves randomly selecting 
students within a school for participation in NAEP. Assess- 
ment exercises were administered either to individuals or 
small groups of students by specially trained personnel. 

Information from NAEP is subject to both nonsampling 
and sampling error. Two possible sources of nonsampling 



error are nonparticipation and faulty instrumentation. The 
effects of nonparticipation are in some ways reduced 
through oversampling, although this does not assess the 
bias of nonparticipants. Instrumentation nonsampling er- 
ror includes whetiier the NAEP assessment instruments 
measure what is being taught and in turn what is being 
learned by the students, ambiguous items or instructions, 
and insufficient time limits. 

For further information, contact 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 
PO. Box 2923 
Princeton, NJ 08541 



High School and Beyond 

High School and Beyond (HS&B) is a national longitudinal 
survey of 1980 nigh school seniors and sophomores con- 
ducted by CES. A probability sample of 1 ,015 high schools 
was selected with a target number of 36 seniors and 36 
sophomores in each of the schools. A total of 58,270 
students participated in the base-year survey. Substitutions 
were made for noncooperating schools in those strata 
where it was possible, but not for students. Student and 
parent refusals and student absences resulted in an 84 per- 
cent completion rate for students. This rate refers to the 
overall response rate of the survey and not the completion 
rate of each item within the survey. 

Several small groups in the population were oversampled 
to allow for special study of certain types of schools or 
students. Students col plated questionnaires and took a bat- 
tery of cognitive tests . In addition, a sample of parents of ' 
sophomores and seniors (about 3,600 for each cohort) was 
surveyed. 

Nonresponse can come from the 9 percent school 
nonresponse, a 16 percent student nonresponse, and the 
nonresponse rates for given items. The nonresponse rate 
by item for those students returning a survey ranges from 
a low of 0.3 percent (questioning if the student expects to 
graduate) to a high of 21 percent (concerning family 
income). 

As part of the first followup survey, transcripts were re- 
quested in fall 1982 for an 18, 152-member subsample of 
the sophomore cohort. Of the 15,941 transcripts actually 
obtained, 1,969 were excluded because the students had 
dropped out of school before graduation, 799 were exclud- 
ed because they were incomplete, and 1 ,057 transcripts 
were excluded because either the student graduated before 
1982 or the transcript indicated neither a dropout status 
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norgraduation. As part of the second foUowup survey in 
IoS'k^u^'^ transcripts were sought for the 7,434 
lyuo high school seniors who reported attending any type 
of postsecondary school or coUege since leaving Wgh 
scftool One or more transcripts were obtained for 93 oer- 
cent of the cases. *^ 

Hispanic analyses presented in this report relied on 
snident^ self-identification to classify 

^Sh.^ ^T^"" subgroups. The classification 

was on respondents' answers to the foUowing ques- 
toon: "What is your origin or descent? (Lf more than one 

tmn '^"'"^^^^ *e most import 

tent part of your background)(MARK ONE)." Under the 

iS^^f n T"' V'^^ P°"*'^ were 
listed. (1) Mexican, Mexican-American, Chief • (2) 

Sri^L^r.^^' ?^P"««o-Ri<^an, Puertorriqueno o 

For further information, contact 

Dennis Carroll 
Education Outcomes Division 
Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20208 

Projections of Education Statistics 

^l^: ^^""^^^ f""" Education Statistics has pub- 
lished Projections of Education Statistics. This report 
mciudes projections of key education statistics in elemen- 
taiy and secondary schools and institutions of higher educa- 
Uon^ These statistics include enrolhnents, instructional 
staff, graduates, and earned degrees. In addition, it con- 
tarns a methodology that describes the techniques and 
assumptions used to prepare the various projections. 

Differences between the repoited and projected values are 
alm^t inevitable. An evaluation of past projections re- 
vealed that at the elementary and secondary level, projec- 
tions of enroUmem and teachers have been quite accurate 
Mean absolute percentage differences for emoUmerit were 
ess Uian 1 percem for projections from 1 to 5 years into 
the future, while those for teachers were less than 4 
percent. 

ance projections of time series are subject to errors from 
Doth the uiherent nature of the statistics themselves and the 
properties of projection methodologies, users are cautioned 
not to place too much confidence in the numerical values 
of the projections. More important economic and social 
changes tiiat cannot be foreseen may lead to differences 



Rather, projections are to be considered as imJicators of 
broad trends. 

For further information, contact 

Debra E. Gerald 
Condition of Education Division 
Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC, 20208 

Private School Survey 

The Private School Survey was a mail survey based on a 
multi-stage probability sample of private schools across 
the Umted States. It was done in conjunction with a tu^^ 

n2o'7i^ ""^^ fi"^ s^ge was the sam- 

plmg of 75 areas, consistmg of counties or groups of con- 
Uguous counties, with probabilities proportional to tiie 

wrfr°°,l^*TP"^^°"^*^^^- ^esecondstage 
Z,^ i?"^"" °^ sampled areas, with 

ffe S?n5Tr"^ of enrolment. 

The thml and final stage was the sampling of teachers 
within the s^pled schools. The schools witiiin th?ar^ 
were drawn fi-om lists of schools created in the same sam- 
ple areas for the 1983 Private School Survey Since Ae 
hsts were not updated, schools established after 1983 were 
?98f TfJL'"* S The estimates for the 

to^^ ISS."''^'^ '^•'f ? ^^P'^' were determined 
to be outside the scope of the survey. Many of these schools 

Irt^e^^' fT'^fJ- ^""^^ ""^y beJow the firs 

nnf. f- ^ '° restriction, a school was 

not considered m-scope unless it had a school day of at 
least 4 hours was m session for at least 160 days per year 
was located in a place other than a private homc'^d^s 
privately administered. 

questionnaires were obtained from 

St «<!"'"'''°P^ "21°°''' '^'"'^S ^ ^ overall response 

teleohonf rr"'- ^""^^"^ ™^ with 

telephone foUowups to increase the response rates The 

'''' '''' P''"'^"^ ^" Catholic schools and 

about 80 percem m all the other schools. 

On average, about 5 teachers were selected from each 
Mmpled school. A maximum of 10 teachers were selected 
from any one school. The school principal and librarian 
were not eligible for sampling even if they did some 
teaching, because they were the plamied respondems for 
tlie school and hbrary questionnaires. Responses were ob- 
tamed from 5,295 teachers, which translated into an overaU 
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response rate of 76 percent including all levels of 
nonresponse. 

National estimates were constructed by weighting the 
responses to the questionnaires from the sample schools 
and teachers. Estimates of standard errors for the estimates 
were computed using the balanced half sampling techni- 
que known as balanced repeated replications. 

For further information, contact 

Jeffrey Williams 

Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics Division 
Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20208 

The Public School Survey 

The 1985 Public School Survey was a mail sample survey 
conducted in late winter 1984 and spring 1985, which col- 
lected information on a nationally representative sample 
of 2,801 public schools and 10,650 teachers. School in- 
formation was collected from the school administrators of 
the sample schools and included data on enrollment, staff- 
ing, minority enrollment, advanced placement programs, 
use of aides and volunteers, use of computers, and use of 
incentive programs for teachers. Teacher information in- 
cluded data on training, experience, age, race/ethnicity, 
teaching salary, working hours, and additional 
employment. 

The school sample was selected from the Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics' Common Core of Data (CCD) universe of 
public elementary and secondary schools as follows: nine 
strata were defmed, based on three categories of school 
type (elementary, secondary, and other) and three 
categories of school district size (1 to 5 schools; 6 to 50 
schools; and more than 50 schools). The schools were 
selected independently within each stratum, with probabili- 
ty proportional to size. A school's size measure was defined 
as the square root of its full-time-equivalent number of 
teachers. 

The teacher sample was selected according to a three-stage 
sampling design. The first stage sample consisted of the 
2,801 schools. Lists of teachers were requested from all 
sampled schools. Each teacher within a sampled school was 
classified into one of three "Aching assigimients" strata 
prior to the selection of sample teachers. The first of these 
strata consisted of general '"Elementary" teachers, the sec- 
ond ""Mathematics and Science" teachers, and the third of 
""Othef teachers. All teachers employed at those schools 
with four or fewer teachers were in the sample. A sample 



of four teachers was selected from each of the other 
cooperating sample schools according to a two-stage proc- 
ess which represented strata with probability proportional 
to size and teachers within strata with equal probability. 
A total of 10,650 sample teachers was selected. 

The survey mailout began in February 1985 and continued 
into late spring. Questionnaire packets containing question- 
naires for the school administrator and the selected teachers 
were addressed to the school administrator. Follow up ef- 
forts included additional mailings of questionnaires and 
telephone calls to nonrespondent administrators and 
teachers. The survey was closed out in June with a 
response rate of 84.6 percent for administrators and 80 per- 
cent for teachers. 

For further information, contact 

Charles Hammer 

Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics Division 
Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20208 

Public and Private School Libraries and Media 
Centers Survey 

This study was conducted by Westat, Inc., under contract 
to CES. The sample design was a stratified systematic sam- 
ple. The sample was selected with probabilities propor- 
tionate to the square root of enrollment. Samples of 4,500 
public and 1 ,700 private elementary and secondary schools 
were drawn. Private schools were oversampled by 2Q0 
because of an expected number of closed schools and 
duplicates on the private school file. 

Survey forms were mailed to the public school sample in 
the fall of 1985 and the private school sample in January 
1986. Response rates, measured at the end of the school 
year, were 92 percent for public schools and 86 percent 
for private schools. 

The sample of public schools represents regular public 
elementary and secondary schools only. The sample of 
private schools, however, includes some schools devoted 
to special/alternative education, in addition to regular 
elementary and secondary schools. Significant differences 
in school size between public and private schools also 
strongly affect comparisons. An estimated 75 percent of 
the private schools had enrollment of under 300 pupils, 
conq)ared with 30 percent of puolic schools. The mean size 
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of private schools was about 232 compared with a mean 
size of 511 for public schools. 

For further infoimation, contact 

Jeflrey Williams 

Elementaiy and Secondary Education Statistics Division 

Center for Statistics 

555 New Jersey Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20208 



Recent College Graduates Survey 

The Center has conducted periodic surveys to collect in- 
foimation on outcomes of coUege graduation. The Recent 
College Graduates surveys have concentrated on those 
graduates entering the teaching profession, lb obtain ac- 
curate results on this subgroup, graduates who are newly 
qualified to teach have been oversampled in each of the 
surveys. These surveys are the source of data on employ- 
ment of recent bachelor's degree recipients and of those 
who taught following graduation. 

Each of the surveys used a two-stage sample procedure- 
the first stage was a stratified sample of institutions offering 
bachelor's and master's degrees, and the second stage was 
a sample of graduates fi-om the sampled institutions. The 
institutions were stratified by percentage of education 
graduates, control, and geographic region. The institutions 
were selected with probabilities proportional to their size, 
based on tiie number of graduates and the percentage of 
education graduates. 

The graduates within the sampled institutions were 
stratified by level of degree; by whether they were educa- 
tion graduates; and by whether they were special or voca- 
tional education graduates. Different probabilities of selec- 
tion were assigned to each stratum to obtain the desired 
sample size of each type of graduate. 

Response rates have tended to be low because of the great 
difficulty in ti^cing the students after graduation. Much 
of tile nonresponse can be attributed to tiie inability to find 
valid mailing addresses ratiier tiian refusals to participate. 

The 1981 survey covered 301 institutions and 15,852 
students. Responses were obtained fix>m 286 institutions 
for an mstitutional response rate of 96 percent. Responses 
were received fiiom 9,312 graduates, resulting in a 
response rate of 62 percent. A total of 716 graduates were 
determined to be out-of-scope for the survey. 

In the 1985 survey, tiie response rate for colleges was 97.8 
percent. Data were requested from 18,738 students fi-om 



404 colleges. Responses were obtained ftom 13,200 
students for a response rate of 74 percent, witii 885 out- 
of-scope graduates. 

For further information, contact 
Joanell Porter 

Postsecondary Education Statistics Division 
Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20208 



Second International Mathematics Study 

The Second International Matiiematics Study was organiz- 
ed under an association of research institutes in about 24 
countries known as tiie International Association for 
Evaluation of Education Achievement (lEA). Sample 
surveys of two population groups were conducted during 
tiie 1981-82 school year in 20 countries. Data were col- 
lected from school adminisfaators, teachers, and students. 

Population A included all students in die grade where tfie 
majority of students had attained die age of 13.0 to 13. 1 
years by die middle of tfie school year. In all countries, 
school enrollment is nearly universal at tfiat age and rep^ 
resents tfie final year of elementary school for most coun- 
tries. For tfie United States, population A was tfie eightfi 
grade. For Japan, tfie seventfi grade was chosen for study 
because tfie cognitive matiiematics tests were more ap- 
propriate for tfiat grade level. 

Population B was defined as all students who were in tfie 
terminal grade of secondary education and who were study- 
ing matfiematics as a substantial part of tfieir academic pro- 
gram. These students were taking at least 5 hours of 
matfiematics classes each week. In tfie United States, 
classes of pre-calculus and calculus were chosen. These 
classes represented about 12 percent of tfie total age group. 
In otfier countiies, population B represented between 6 and 
50 percent of the age group. 

Altogetfier, about 20 countries' educational systems par- 
ticipated in tfie population A survey and 15 systems par- 
ticipated in tfie population B survey. The sample sizes for 
tfiese 35 samples ranged from 1,000 to 8,800 students. 

For further information, contact 

Larry E. Suter 

Education Outcomes Division 
Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, N.W 
Washington, DC 20208 
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National Institute on Drug Abuse 

Monitoring the Future: A Continuing Study of the 
Lifestyles and Values of Youth 

The National Institute on Drug Abuse of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services is the primary sup- 
porter of this long-term study conducted at the Universi- 
ty of Michigan Institute for Social Research. One aspect 
of the study deals with student drug abuse. Results of a 
national sanq)le survey are published annually. Details on 
the survey and its methodology may be found in the 
publication entitled, Drug Abuse Among American High 
School Students, College Students, and Other Young Adults 
by Lloyd D. Johnston, Jerald G. Bachman, and Patrick 
M. O'Malley, available from the National Clearinghouse 
on Drug Abuse Information, 5600 Fishers Lane, 
RoclcvUle, MD 20857 

For further information, contact 

Dr. Michael S. Backenheimer 

National Institute on Drug Abuse 

Division of Epidemiology and Statistical Analysis 

5600 Fishers Lane 

RockviUe, MD 20857 



National Science Foundation 

Science Assessment and Research Project 

The purpose of the 1981-82 Science Assessment and 
Research Project (SARP), based at the University of Min- 
nesota and funded by the National Science Foundation, was 
to assess the status of science literacy among 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-olds in the United States. SARP addressed two 
general issues: (1) What is the current status of science per- 
formance and attitudes in the United States? (2) How does 
the current status differ from that of previous assessments? 
Students answered a series of affective a:Kl cognitive ques- 
tions selected from previous national assessments and those 
reflecting an understanding of how science affects society. 

Following the procedure previously established by the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), the 
assessment was administered to a nationally representa- 
tive sample of 18,000 students in approximately 700 
schools. NAEP describes this sanq)ling plan as a deeply 
stratified, multistage probabUity sample design. Selection 
of content for specific test items was guided by objectives 
developed by NAEP in 1976-77, the focus of the SARP 
assessment, and the advice of a research advisory com- 
mittee that included representatives from several major 
professional organizations. 



Ibst items were drawn from four major classification areas: 
(1) Science Contcnt-the body of scientific knowledge; (2) 
Inquiiy-the process by which the knowledge base is deriv- 
ed; (3) Science Technology and Society -the implications 
of the knowledge base for mankind; and (4) Attitudes - 
the orientation and feeling students have toward science. 

For further information, contact 

Wayne W. Welch 

Science Assessment and Research Project 
Minnesota Research and Evaluation Center 
210 Burton Hall 
Minneapolis, MN SS4SS 

Office for CivU Rights 

The Office for CivU Rights (OCR) in the U.S. Dq)artment 
of Education conducts perioidic surveys of elementary and 
secondary schools to c^tain data on Ae characteristics of 
students enrolled in public schools throughout the Nation. 
Racial/ethnic status, gender, limited English proficiency, 
and handic{^jp:ug conditions are among the characteristics 
covered by rejent surveys. Such information is required 
by OCR to fiilfill its responsibilities under Tide VI of the 
CivU Rights Act of 1964, Tide K of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972, and section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973. The 1976 survey wns a complete census of public 
school districts in the Nation. The 1984 survey ^as a 
stratified random sample of approximately 3,500 school 
districts, rq)resenting ^proximately 34,000 schools. The 
sample was stratified by district size. State, and estimated 
number of minority students. 

For further information, contact 

Anne Yorke 

Office for Civil Rights 

U.S. Department of Education 

330 C Street, S.W. 

Washington, DC 20202 

Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services 

Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of 
the Education of the Handicapped Act 

The Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA) requires the 
Secretary of Education to transmit to Congress annually 
a report describing the progress in serving the Nation's han- 
dicapped children. The Annual Rqx)rt contains informa- 
tion on such children served by the public schools under 
the provisions of Part B of the EHA and for chiklren served 
in State-operated programs (SOP) for the handicapped 
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under Chapter I of the Education Consolidation and Im- 
provement Act (ECIA). National statistics on numbers of 
children receiving special education and related services 
in y:irious settings and numbers of school personnel 
available and needed to provide siich services are reported 
in an annual submission of data to the Office of Special 
Education and RehabUitative Services (OSERS) by the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and the outiying areas. 
TTie child count information is based on the number of han- 
dicapped children receiving special education and related 
services on December 1st of each year for EHA and Oc- 
tober 1st for Chapter I of ECIA/SOP. 

Since each participant in programs for the handicapped is 
reported to OSERS, the data are not subject to sampling 
error. However, nonsan^jling error can occur from a varie- 
ty of sources. Some States follow a noncategorical ap- 
proach to the delivery of special education services but pro- 
duce counts by handicapping condition only because EHA- 
B requires it. In those States that do categorize their han- 
dicapped students, definitions and labeling practices vary. 
In each case, even though States must use the Federal 
definitions of the handicapping categories for reporting 
purposes, there is no way to judge the accuracy of these 
States' relabeling of their students for the Federal count. 
Some States also have reported combined counts for some 
of the smaller categories of handicap. 

These variations in labeling practices may help explain why 
there have been inconsistencies both year to year within 
a given State and from State to State in the ways in which 
students with more than one handicapping condition have 
been categorized. However, Federal and State efforts to 
ensure that children are being classified and reported ap- 
propriately and efforts to achieve greater consistency in 
classification and reporting among States help minimize 
these variations. 

For further information, contact 
Lou Danielson 

Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
330 C Street, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20202 

2. Private Research and Professional 
Associations 

American College Toting Program 

American College Testing Program 

The American CoUege Test (ACT) Assessment is taken 
by college-bound high school students. The test is designed 



to predict how well students might perfom in college. The 
ACT tests English, mathematics, social studies, and natural 
science. The national norms are based on a 10 percent sam- 
ple of all students who wrote the ACT assessment in a 
given year. Those students who foiled to list a valid high 
school code are not represented by these norms because 
they are not included in individual reports provided to the 
schools. 

It should be noted that college-bound students who take 
the ACT assessment are not represoitative in some respects 
of college-bound students nationally. First, students who 
live in the Midwest, Rocky Mountains and Plains, and the 
South are overepresented among ACT-tested students as 
compared to college-bound students nationally. Second, 
ACT-tested students tend to enroll in public colleges and 
universities more frequently than do college-bound students 
nationally. 

State norms are prepared for every State for which 1 ,000 
or more students complete the ACT assessment in a given 
year. For the reasons discussed above, these norms may 
not be representative of all college-bound students in a 
State. 

For further information, contact 

The American College Testing Program 
2201 North Dodge Street 
P.O. Box 168 
Iowa City, lA 52243 



Educational Testing Service 

Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test and Scholastic 
Aptitude Test 

The Admissions Testing Program of the College Board is 
composed of a number of college admissions tesrs, in- 
cluding the Preliminaiy Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT) 
and the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT). High school 
students pc jticipate in the program as sophomores, juniors, 
or seniors -some more than once during these years. If 
they had taken the tests more than once, only tlte most re- 
cent information is retained for analysis. The PSAT and 
SAT report siibscores in the areas of mathematics and ver- 
bal ability. 

As with the ACT assessment, students who take the SAT 
are not representative of college-bound students nationally. 
The college entrance examination used for admissions - 
SAT or ACT- varies by type of institution and by region. 
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For further information, contact 

College Entrance Examination Board 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 08S41 



Graduate Record Examinaticms 

The Graduate Record Examinations (GRE) are designed 
to measure the academic abilities and achievement of 
graduate school applicants. They consist of two types: 
general and subject area tests, llie general test offers a 
global measure of the verbal, quantitative, and analytical 
reasoning abilities acquired over a long period of time and 
not related to any specific field of study. It resembles its 
counterpart for applicants to college, the Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test (SAT). The subject area tests measure achieve- 
ment in 17 subject areas, including economics, history, 
biology, chemistry, and engineering. In 1984-85, some 
272,000 college graduates and soon-to-be-graduates took 
the general test, and 77,000 took one of the 17 subject area 
tests. 

For further information, contact 

Graduate Record Examinations 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 08541 



(b) The Gallup Poll of Teachers' Attitudes Toward the 
Public Schools 

The findings of this survey came frcHn mail interviews with 
a representative sample of U.S. public school teachers. 
From a list provided by Market Data Retrieval, a sample 
of 2,000 teachers was selected to reflect the total national 
population of public school teachers. The sample was 
stratified proportionately by region and by teaching level. 
Questionnaires were mailed to the 2,000 teachers between 
April 30 and May 9 1984. Usable responses, on which the 
survey report is based, were received from 472 elemen- 
tary school teachers and 387 secondary school teachers. 

To ensure that the attitudes of nonrespondents were not 
significantly different from those of respondents, a 
telephone survey was conducted with a $anq>le of 100 
teachers who had not answered the mail survey. The results 
of the telephone survey showed that the sample of 
nonrespondents to the nmil survey closely paralleled the 
sample of respondents— both in terms of attitudes and in 
terms of socioeconomic and demographic characteristics. 

For further information, contact 

Phi Delta Kappan 
PO. Box 789 
Bloomington, IN 47402 



GaUup PoU 

(a) Public Attitudes Toward the Public Schools Survey 

Through funding provided by Phi Delta Kappsi, the Gallup 
Poll conducts annual surveys of the public's attitude toward 
education. Each year, the Poll intendews a sample of adults 
representative of the civilian noninstitutionalized popula- 
tion 18 years old and over. Samples used from 1977 to 
1986 ranged from 1 ,506 to 1 ,557 respondents. In the 18th 
annual survey (1986), the sample included 1,522 
respondents. 

Personal, in-home interviewing was conducted in all areas 
of the Nation and in all types of communities. The sam- 
ple design included stratification by size of community and 
region. 

For further information, contact 

Phi Delta Kappan 
PO. Box 789 
Bloommgtcn, IN 47402 



Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher 

The 1986 Metropolitan Life Survey of the American 
Teacher was conducted by Louis Harris and Associates for 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company from April 29 
through June 30, 1986. A total of 1,602 telq)hone inter- 
views were conducted with current public school teachers 
in kindergarten through grade 12 throughout all 50 States 
of the United States and the District of Columbia. In ad- 
dition, 702 leaders and policymakers were interviewed by 
telephone. 

Louis Harris and Associates drew a random sample of cur- 
rent teachers from a list of 1 .2 million teachers (compil- 
ed by Market Data Retrieval). Sanq)le sizes for completed 
interviews were set for each State, based on the propor- 
tion of elementary and secondary public school classroom 
teachers in each State. The State sample sizes were set in 
line with statistics published by CES. 

Each selected current teacher was contacted at his or her 
school by a representative of Louis Harris and Associates 
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and requested to participate in the survey. When a teacher 
could not be reached directly, a message was left to allow 
a return call (including a toU-iree number). Of all the 
teachers who were contacted at their schools or with whom 
a message was left» 51 percent were willing to talk to an 
interviewer. 

The leadership groups were sampled randomly from lists 
of each universe: 150 school principals; 101 district 
superintendents; 150 Stale legislates; 101 State education 
officials; lOOd^nsofooll^esof education; and 100 union 
officials. 

For further infonnation, contact 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
One Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10010 

National Education Association 

Estimates of School Statistics 

The National Education Association (NEA) reports public 
school revenue and ejqpenditure data for the 50 States and 



the District of Columbia in its annual publication, Estimates 
of School Statistics, The data are based on survey responses 
of State education agencies, which are asked to provide 
estimated data for the current year and revisions to 4 years 
of historical data, as necessary. 

In the fall of each year, NEA submits current-year 
estimates of over 35 educational statistics to each State's 
dq>artment of education for verification, revision, or both. 
The NEA estimates result from regression analysis, a 
statistical technique designed to predict data using specified 
criteria. Generally, about 30 States adjust the NEA 
estimates based on their own data. Only if an education 
department does not replace these estimates with their own 
data do the original regression-generated figures appear 
in the NEA publication. 



For further information, contact 



National Education Association -Research 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
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Appendix D; Glossary 



Achievement test: An examination that measures the ex- 
tent to which a person has acquired certain information or 
mastered certain skills, usually as a result of specific 
instruction. 

Agriculture: Courses designed to improve competencies 
in agricultural occupations. Included is the study of 
agricultural production, supplies, mechanization and prod- 
ducts, ornamental horticulture, forestry, and the services 
related thereto. 

Appropriation: An authorization granted by a legislative 
body to make expenditures and to incur obligations for 
specific purposes. 

Associate degree: An award that normally requires at least 
2 but less than 4 years of full-time-equivalent college work. 

Auxiliary enterprises: Enterprises of higher education in- 
stitutions managed as essentially self-supporting activities. 
Examples are residence halls, food services, student health 
services, college unions, college stores, etc. 

Average daily attendance (ADA): The aggregate days at- 
tendance of a given school during a given reporting period 
divided by the number of days school is in session during 
this period. Only days on which the students are under the 
guidance and direction of teachers should be considered 
as days in session. 

Average daily membership (ADM): The aggregate mem- 
bership of a school during a reporting period divided by 
the number of days school is in session during this period. 
Only days on which the pupils are under the guidance and 
direction of teachers should be considered as days in ses- 
sion. The average daily membership of groups of schools 
having varying lengths of terms is the average of the 
average daily memberships obtained for the individual 
schools. 

Bachelor's degree: A degree granted for the successful 
completion of a baccalaureate program of studies, usual- 
ly requiring at least 4 years (or equivalent) of full-time, 
college-level study. 

Business: Includes business and management, business and 
office operations, and marketing and distribution. 

Business and management: Instructional programs that 
describe the processes of purchasing, selling, producing, 
and interchanging of goods, conmiodities, and services in 
profit-making and nonprofit public and private institutions 
and agencies. 



Carnegie unit: A standard of measurement that represents 
one credit for the completion of a 1-year course in a sec- 
ondary school. 

Catholic school: See Orientation. 

Class size: The membership of a class at a given date. 

Classroom teacher: A staff member assigned the profes- 
sional activity of instructing students in classroom situa- 
tions for which daily student attendance figures are kept. 

Cohort: A group of individuals having a statistical factor 
in conmion, e.g., year of birth. 

College: A postsecondary school that offers programs of 
education, usually leading to a first degree. Junior colleges 
and community colleges are included under this 
terminology. 

College admission test: An examination used to predict the 
facility with which the individual will progress in learn- 
ing college-level acadenuc subjects. 

Computer and information science: Instructional programs 
that describe the coding, processing, and storage of data 
through repetitious aixi highly complex mathematical 
operations at high speed and in accordance with strictly 
defined systems and procedures. 

Control of institutions: A classification of institutions of 
higher education by whether the institution is operated by 
publicly elected or appointed officials (public control) or 
by privately elected or appointed officials and derives its 
major source of funds from private sources (private 
control). 

Constant dollars: Dollar amounts that have been adjusted 
by means of cost indexes to eliminate inflationary factors 
and allow direct comparison across years. 

Consumer Price Index: A monthly measure, compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, of changes in the price of 
goods and services consumed by urban families and in- 
dividuals. The index includes a group of about 300 goods 
and services, ranging from food to automobiles, and from 
rent to haircuts, normally purchased by urban wage 
earners. 

Credit: The unit of value, awarded for the successful 
completion of certain courses, intended to indicate the 
quantity of course instruction in relation to the total re- 
quirements for a diploma, certificate, or degree. Credits 
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are frequently ejq)ressed in terms such as Xamegie units,** 
•*creditsr '^semester credit hours,'' and •'quarter credit 
hours." 

Current dollars: Dollar amounts that have not been ad- 
justed to compensate for inflation. 

Current expenditures: The total charges incurred for the 
benefits of the current fiscal year, except for coital outlay 
and debt service. 

Current e^^nditure per student: Current funds expenditure 
divided by a count of students in postsecondary or higher 
education. The count of students may be a head count or 
a ftiU-time-equivalent count. 

Current junds expenditures (higher education): Money 
spent to meet current operating costs, including salaries, 
wages, utilities, student services, public services, research 
libraries, scholarships and fellowships, auxiliary enter- 
prises, hospitals, and independent operations. Excludes 
loans, capital expenditures, and investments. 

Current junds revenues: Money received during the cur- 
rent fiscal year from revenue that can be used to pay obliga- 
tions currently due, and surpluses reappropriated for the 
current fiscal year. 

Doctor's degree: A program of instruction requiring at least 
3 years of ftiU-time-equivalent academic work beyond the 
baccalaureate degree, the completion of which results in 
a doctoral degree conferred by the faculty and ratified by 
the governing board of the institution granting the degree. 

Educational and general expenditures: The sum of current 
funds expenditures on instruction, research, puV : rervice, 
academic support, student services, institutional support 
operation and maintenance of plant, and awards fra .i 
restricted and unrestricted funds. 

Educational and general revenues (higher education): In- 
clude current funds minus sales and services of auxiliary 
enterprises, sales and services of hospitals, revenues from 
independent operations and revenues from other sources 
(includes all items or revenues not covered elsewhere in 
the HEGIS survey form, for exanq)le, interest income). 

Elementary education programs: Learning experiences 
concerned with the knowledge, skills, appreciations, at- 
titudes, and behavioral characteristics that are considered 
to be needed by all pupils in terms of their awareness of 
life within our culture and the world of work and that nor- 
mally may be achieved during the elementary school years 
as defined by applicable State laws and regulations. 



Elementary school: A school classified as elementary by 
State and local practice and conqwsed of any span of grades 
not above grade 8. A preschool or kindergarten school is 
included under this heading only if it is an integral part 
of an elementary school or a regularly established school 
system. 

Elementary/secondary school: As reported in this publica- 
tion, includes only regular schools -that is, schools that 
are part of State and local school systems -and also most 
nonprofit private elementary/secondary schools, both 
religiously affiliated and nonsectarian. Schools not reported 
include subcoUegiate departments of institutions of higher 
education, residential schools for exceptional children, 
Federal schools for Indians, and Federal schools on 
military posts and other Federal installations. 

Engineering and engineering technologies: Instructional 
programs that describe the mathematical and natural 
sciences gained by study, experience, and practice and ap- 
plied with judgment to develop ways to utilize economical- 
ly the materials and forces of nature for the benefit of 
mankind. Includes programs that prepare individuals to 
support and assist engineers and similar professionals. 

English: A group of instructional programs that describes 
the English language arts, including composition, creative 
writing, and the study of literature. 

Enrollment: The total number of students in a given school 
unit. 

Expenditures: Charges incurred, whether paid or unpaid, 
presumed to benefit the current fiscal year. For elemen- 
ry/secondary schools, these include all charges for cur- 
rent outlays plus capital outlays and intei^t on school debt. 
For institutions of higher education, these include current 
outlays plus capital outlays. For government, these include 
charges net of recoveries and other correcting 
transactions -other than for retirement of debt, investment 
in securities, extension of credit, or as agency transaction. 
Government expenditures include only external transac- 
tions, such as the provision of perquisites or other 
payments inland. Aggregates for groups of governments 
exclude intergovernmental transactions among the 
governments. 

Expenditures per pupil: Charges incurred for a particular 
period of time divided by a student unit of measure, for 
example, average daily attendance or average daily mem- 
bership. 
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Financial aid package: That combination of grants, loans, 
and college woric-study awards that a student receives from 
individuals, institutions, or governmental entities to help 
defray the cost of attending a postsecondary institution. 
Does not include funds received from parents, spouse, 
other relative, or student earnings. 

First-professional degree: A program of instruction the 
completion of which results in a first-professional degree 
conferred by the faculty and ratified by the govoning board 
of the institution granting the degree. In addition, the first- 
professional degree (1) signifies completion of the 
acadeniic requirements to practice in the profession; (2) 
requires at least 2 years of full-time*equivalent college- 
level woric before entrance; and (3) usuaUy requires a total 
of at least 6 years of full-time-equivalent academic work 
to complete the degree program, including prior colle^e- 
level work plus the length of the professional program 
itself. The Center for Education Statistics recognizes 10 
professional fields: Chiropractic, Dentistry, Law, 
Medicine, Optometry, Osteopathy, Pharmacy, Podiatry, 
Theology, and Veterinary Medicine. 

Fiscal year: A 12-month period at the end of which a 
school district or postsecondary institution determines its 
financial condition and the results of its operations and 
closes its financial books. The most common fiscal year 
begins July 1 and ends the following June 30. The Federal 
fiscal year begins October 1 and ends the following 
September 30. 

Foreign languages: A group of instructional programs that 
describes the structure and use of a language other than 
English that is conunon or indigenous to people of the same 
conununity or nation, the same geographical area, or the 
same cultural traditions. Includes such features as sound, 
literature, syntax, phonology, semantics, sentences, prose 
and verse, as well as the development of skUls and attitudes 
used in conununicating and evaluating thoughts and feel- 
ings through oral and written language. 

Full-time'equivclent enrollment (PTE): For institutions of 
higher ^ucauon, enrollment of full-time and the sum of 
part-time students divided by a standard number of credits 
and reported by the institution. In the absence of an 
equivalent reported by the institution, the FTE is estimated 
by adding one-third of part-time to full-time enrollment. 

Full-time students (higher education): Students enrolled 
in courses with total credit equal to at least 75 percent of 
the normal full-time course load. 

General Education Development (GED) Test: A test ad- 
ministered by the American Council on Education as the 
basis for awarding a high school equivalent certification. 



High School Equivalency Certificate: Certificate signify- 
ing a student has met State requirements and passed an ap- 
proved exam, which is intended to provide an appraisal 
of achievement or performance in the broad subject mat- 
ter areas usually required for high school graduation. 

General program: A program of studies designed to 
prepare students for the common activities of persons as 
citizens, family members, and workers. A general program 
of studies may include instruction in both academic and 
vocational areas. 

Geographic regions: Regions used by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department of Conunerce, 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress, and the 
National Education Association, as follows: (The National 
Education Association designated the Central region as 
Middle region in its classification). 



Northeast 



Southeast 



Connecticut 


Alabama 


Delaware 


Arkansas 


District of Columbia 


Florida 


Maine 


Georgia 


Maryland 


Kentucky 


Massachusetts 


Louisiana 


New Hampshire 


Mississippi 


New Jersey 


North Carolina 


New York 


South Carolina 


Pennsylvania 


Tennessee 


Rhode Island 


Virginia 


Vermont 


West Virginia 


:entral (Middle) 


West 


Illinois 


Alaska 


Indiana 


Arizona 


Iowa 


California 


Kansas 


Colorado 


Michigan 


Hawaii 


Minnesota 


Idaho 


Missouri 


Montana 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


North Dakota 


New Mexico 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


South Dakota 


Oregon 


Wisconsin 


Texas 




Utah 




Washington 




Wyoming 



Gifted and Talented: Pupils who, by virtue of outstand- 
ing abilities, are capable of high performance, and who 
require differentiated educational programs and/or services 
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beyond those normally provided by the regular school pro- 
grani. Such pupils include those with demonstrated 
achievement and/or potential ability in any of the follow- 
ing areas, singly or in combination: (1) general intellec- 
tual ability, (2) specific academic ^tude, (3) cr^tive or 
productive thinking, (4) leadership ability, (5) visual or per- 
forming arts, (6) psychomotor abilities. 

Government appropriation: Funds received from or made 
available to the institution through acts of a legislative 
body, except grants or contracts. 

Government grants and contracts: Revenues ftx)m govern- 
mental agencies for specific research projects or other types 
of programs. 

Graduate: An individual who has received formal recogni- 
tion for the successful completion of a prescribed program 
of studies. 

Graduate student: A student who holds a bachdor's or first- 
professional degree, or equivalent, and is taking courses 
at the postbaccalaurate level. These students may or may 
not be enrolled in graduate programs. 

Graduation: Formal recognition given to a pupil for the 
successful completion of a prescribed program of studies. 

Handicapped: Persons evaluated as having any of the 
following impairments, who because of those impairments 
need special education and related services: 

P^^f' A hearing impairment which is so severe that an 
individual is impaired in processing linguistic informa- 
tion through hearing, with or without amplification, and 
which adversely affects educational performance. 

Deaf-blind: Concomitant hearing and visual im- 
pairments, the combination of vAuch causes such severe 
conmiunication and other developmental and educational 
problems that they cannot be acconmiodated in special 
education programs solely for deaf or blind students. 

Educable mentally retarded: A condition of mental retar- 
dation which includes persons who are educable in the 
academic, social, and occupational areas even though 
moderate supervision may be necessary. 

Hard of hearing: A hearing impairment, whether per- 
manent or fluctuating, which adversely affects an in- 
dividual's educational performance but which is not in- 
cluded under the definition of *'deaf." 



Mentally retarded: Significantly subaverage general in- 
tellectual functioning which exists concurrently with 
deficits in adaptive behavior and is manifested during 
the developmental period, and which adversely affects 
an individual's educational performance. 

Multihandicapped: Concomitant impairments the 
combination of which causes such severe educational 
problems that they cannot be acconunodated in special 
education programs solely for one of the impairments. 
The term does not include deaf-blind students. This 
category includes those who are severely orprofoundly 
mentally retarded. 

Orthopedically impaired: A severe orthopedic impair- 
ment which adversely affects one's educational 
performance. The term includes impairment caused by 
congenital anomaly, disease, and other causes. 

Other health impaired: Limited strength, vitality or alert- 
ness due to chronic or acute health problems -such as 
heart condition, tuberculosis, hemophilia, lead poison- 
ing, or diabetes -which adversely affects one's educa- 
tional performance. 

Seriously emotionally disturbed: A condition exhibitmg 
one or more of the following characteristics over a long 
period of time and to a marked degree, which adverse- 
ly affects educational performance: an inability to learn 
which cannot be explained by intellectual, sensory, or 
health factors; an inability to build or maintain satisfac- 
tory interpersonal relationships with peers and teachers; 
inappropriate types of behavior or feelings under nor- 
mal circumstances; a general pervasive mood of unhap- 
piness or depression, or a tendency to develop physical 
symptoms or fears associated with personal or school 
problems. The term includes those who are 
schizophrenic. 

Specific learning disability: A disorder in one or more 
of the basic psychological processes involved in vender- 
standing or in using language, spoken or written, which 
may manifest itself in an imperfect ability to listen, think, 
speak, read, write, spell, or do mathematical calcula- 
tions. The term includes such conditions as perceptual 
handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, 
dyslexia, and developmental aphasia. The term does not 
include persons who have learning problems which are 
primarily the result of visual, hearing, or motor hand- 
icaps, of mental retardation, or of environmental, 
cultural or economic disadvantage. 
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Speech impaired: A communication disorder, such as 
stuttering, impaired articulation, or a language impair- 
ment, which, adversely affects an individual's educa- 
tional performance. 

Jkdnable mentally retarded: A condition of mental retar- 
dation which includes persons who are capable of only 
very limited meaningfiil achievement in the traditional 
basic academic skills, but who are capable of profiting 
from programs of training in self-care and sinq>le job 
or vocational skills. 

Visually handicapped: A visual inq)airment which, even 
with correction, adversely afiects one's educational per- 
formance. The term includes the partially seeing and 
blind. 

High school: A secondary school offering the final years 
of high school work necessary for graduation, usually in- 
cluding grades 10, 11, and 12 (in a 6-3-3 plan) or grades 
9, 10, 11 and 12 (in a 6-2-4 plan). 

Higher education: Study beyond the secondary school level 
at an institution that offers programs terminating in an 
associate, baccalaureate, or higher degree. 

Higher education institutions (general definition): Institu- 
tions providing education above the instructional level of 
the secondary school, usually beginning with grade 13. 
Typically, these institutions include colleges, universities, 
graduate schools, professional schools, and other degree- 
granting institutions. 

Higher education institutions (new classification scheme): 

DoaoraUgranting: These institutions are characterized 
by a significant level and breadth of activity in commit- 
ment to doctoral-level education as measured by the 
number of doctorate recipients and the diversity in 
doctoral-level program offerings. 

Comprehensive: These institutions are characterized by 
diverse postbaccal aureate programs (including first- 
professional) but do not engage in significant doctoral- 
level education. 

General baccalaureate: These institutions are charac- 
terized by their primary emphasis on general 
undergraduate, baccalaureate-level education. They are 
not significantly engaged in posti>accalaureate education. 

Specialized: These baccalaureate or postbaccalaureate 
institutions are characterized by a programmatic em- 
phasis in one area (plus closely rdated specialities), such 



as business or engineering. The programmatic enq)hasis 
is measured by the percentage of degrees granted in the 
program area. 

Z-year: These institutions confer at least 75 percent of 
their degrees and awards for work below the bachelor's 
level. 

New institutions: These mstitutions are new additions 
to the Higher Education General Information Survey 
(HEGIS) Universe (not necessarily newly organized). 
When degree and award data become available, th^ will 
be reclassified. 

Non-degree granting: These institutions offer 
undergraduate or graduate-level study, but do not con- 
fer degrees or awards. 

Proprietary institutions: Education institutions that are 
under private control and whose profits derived from 
revenue are subject to taxation. 

Higher education institutions (traditional classification 
scheme), 

4-year institution: A higher education institution legal- 
ly authorized to offer and offering at least a 4-year pro- 
gram of college-level studies wholly or principally 
creditable toward a baccalaureate degree. Within this 
category, a university is a postsecondary institution 
which typically con^rises one or more graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. 

2-year institution: A higher education institution legal- 
ly authorized to offer and offering at least a 2-year pro- 
gram of college-level studies that terminates in an 
associate degree or is principally creditable toward a bac- 
calaureate degree. 

Higher education price index (HEPI): This index measures 
average changes in prices of goods and services purchased 
by colleges and universities through current-fund educa- 
tional and general expenditures. The HEPI is based on the 
prices (or salaries) of professional personnel (e.g., facul- 
ty), non-profiessional personnel (e.g., clerical), and con- 
tracted services (e.g., data processing). The quantity of 
these goods and services has been kept constant based on 
the 1971-72 buying pattern of colleges and universities. 
For further details, see Higher Education Prices and Price 
Indexes: 1985 Update, Research Associates of 
Washington, 2605 Klingle Rd., NW, Washington, DC 
20008. 
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Home economics: Includes courses of instruction organ- 
ized for purposes of enabling pupils to acquire knowledge 
and develop understanding, attitudes, and skills relevant 
to (a) personal, honie, and fiEunily life, and (b) occupational 
preparation using the knowledge >md skills of home 
economics. 

Humanities: Instructional pipgrams in the foUowii^g fields: 
area and ethnic studies, foreign languages, letters, 
liberal/general studies, multi/interdisciplinary studies, 
philosophy and religion, theology, and the visual and per- 
forming arts. 

Independent operations: When undertaken by institutions 
of higher education, operations unrelated to the primary 
mission of these institutions (i.e., instruction, research, 
public service). Generally includes operations of Federally 
funded research and development centers. 

Inflation: An upward movement in general price levels that 
results in a decline of purchasing power. 

Junior high school: A separately oiganized and ad- 
ministered secondary school intermediate between the 
elementary and senior high schools, usually including 
grades 7, 8, and 9 (in a 6-3-3 plan) or grades 7 and 8 (in 
a 6-2-4 plan). 

Labor force: Persons are classified as in the labor force 
if they are 14 years of age or older, employed as civilians, 
unemployed but looking for work, or in the Armed Forces. 

Letters: Instructional programs that describe sounds, 
literature, syntax, phonology, morphology, semantics, 
sentences, prose and verse, as well as the development of 
skills and attitudes used in communicating and in evaluating 
thought and feelings through oral and written language. 

Liberal/general studies: Instructional programs that 
describe the foundation necessary for understanding the 
self and society through an appreciation of the concerns 
of civilization and our common heritage. 

Library media center: An organized collection of printed 
and/or audiovisual materials made available to students and 
teachers that is located in a designated place and adnun- 
istered as a unit. A variety of names are used for these 
centers, including library, media center, library media 
center, resource center and instructional media center. 

Mandatory transfer: Mandatory transfers from current 
funds are transfers of funds that must be made in order to 
fulfill a binding legal obligation of ttie institution. Included 
under mandatory transfers are debt service provisions 
relating to academic and administrative buildings, includ- 



ing (1) amounts set aside for debt retircTient and interest, 
and (2) required provisions for renewal and replacement 
of buildings to theextent these are not financed from other 
services. 

Master's degree: A program of instmction requiring at least 
1 but not more than 2 years of full-time-equivalent 
academic work beyond the baccalaureate degree, the com- 
pletion of which results in a master's degree conferred by 
the faculty and ratified by the governing boaid of the in- 
stitution granting the degree. 

Mathematics: A group of instructional programs that 
describes the science of logical symbolic language and its 
application. 

Mean test score: The score obtained by dividing the total 
sum of scores of all individuals in a group by the number 
of individuals in that group. 

Middle School: A separately organized and administered 
school, usually beginning with grade 5 or 6, with a pro- 
gram designed specifically for the early adolescent learner. 
Most middle schools presume, in ultimate plan if not in 
present reality, a 4-year high school for the grade or grades 
which follow, as in a 4-4-4 plan or a 5-3-4 plan, 

Migration: Geographic or spatial mobility involving a 
change of usual residence between clearly defined 
geographic units, that is, counties. States, regions. 

Minimum-competency testing: Measuring the acquisition 
of competence or skills to or beyond a certain specified 
standard. 

Multi/interdisciplinary i tudies: Instructional programs, the 
components of which derive from two or more separate 
conventional academic instructional programs. 

Orientation (private school): The group or groups, if any, 
with which a private elementary /secondary school is af- 
filiated, or from which it derives subsidy or support: 

Catholic school: A private school over which a Roman 
Catholic church group exercises some control or pro- 
vides some form of subsidy. Catholic schools for the 
most part include those operated or supported by: a 
parish, a group of parishes, a diocese, or a Catholic 
religious order. 

Other religious school: A private school affiliated with 
an organized religion or denomination other than Roman 
Catholicism or which has a religious orientation other 
than Catholic in its operation and curriculum. 
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Nonsectarian school: A private sdiool whose curriculum 
and operation are independent of religious orientation 
and influence in all but incidental ways. 

Other courses: Includes courses in agriculture; architec- 
ture and environmental design; area and ethnic studies; 
communications; computers and information sciences; con- 
sumer, personal and miscellaneous services; education; 
engineering; health; industrial arts; law; liberal/general 
studies; library and archival sciences; military sciences; 
multi/interdisciplinary studies; parks and recreation; 
philosophy, religion, and theology; psychology; public af- 
fairs and protective services; special vocational education 
programs; and exceptional student education. 

Part-time student: Undergraduate --A student enrolled for 
either 1 1 semester credits or less, or 1 1 quarter credits or 
less, or less than 24 contact hours per week. Graduate— 
A student enrolled for either 8 semester credits or less, or 
8 quarter credits or less. 

Philosophy and religion: Instructional programs that 
describe the critical examination of the categories for 
describing reality, the nature and contexts of human ex- 
perience, the methodology of rational inquiry and criteria 
of practice (philosophy); and the investigation of oiganized 
forms, beliefs, and practices related to eternal principles 
or transcendant spiritual entities (religion). 

Physical and biological sciences: Physical sciences are in- 
structional programs that describe inanimate objects, pro- 
cesses, or matter, energy, and associated phenomena. 
Biological sciences are instructional programs that describe 
the systematic study of living organisms. (See also 
Science.) 

Postsecondary institution: An institution providing instruc- 
tional programs for persons who have completed or 
otherwise left educational programs in elementary and 
secondary school. 

Private institution: An institution controlled by one or more 
individuals other than a State, a subdivision of a State, or 
the Federal government, and which is usually supported 
primarily through private funds. 

Private school: An elementaiy or secondary school (1) con- 
trolled by an individual or agency other than a State, a 
subdivision of a State, or the Federal government; (2) 
usually supported primarily by other than puUic funds; and 
(3) the operation of whose program rests with other than 
publicly elected or appointed ofBcials. 

Public institution: An institution that is operated by publicly 
elected or j()pointed school officials, in which the programs 



and activities are under the control of public officials, and 
that derives its primary support from public funds. 

Public sdiool: An elemmtary or seajndaiy school operated 
by publicly elected or appointed school officials, in which 
the program and activities are under the control of these 
officials, and whkh is supported primarily by public funds. 

Pupil/teacher ratio: Student enrollment, for a given period 
of time, divided by the number representing the total full- 
time equivalency of classroom teaching assignments ser- 
ving these pupils during the same period. 

Racial/ethnic group: Classification indicating general racial 
or ethnic heritage based on self-identification, as in data 
collected by the Bureau of the Census, or on observer iden- 
tification, as in data collected by the Office for Civil Rights. 
These categories are in accordance with the Office of 
Management and Budget standard classification scheme 
presented below: 

White: A person having origins in any of the original 
peoples of Europe, North Africa, or the Middle East. 

Black: A person having origins in any of the black racial 
groups in Africa. 

Hispanic: A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, 
Central or South American, or other Spanish culture or 
origin. 

Asian or Pacific Islander: A person having origins in 
any of the original peoples of the Far East, Southeast 
Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or the Pacific Islands. This 
area includes, for example, China, India, Japan, Korea, 
the Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 

American Indian or Alaskan Native: A person having 
origins in any of the original peoples of North America, 
and who maintains cultural identification through tribal 
affiliation or community recognition. 

Revenues: All funds received from external sources, net 
of refunds, and correcting transactions. Noncash transac- 
tions such as receipt of services, commodities, or other 
receipts *'in kind" are excluded, as are funds received from 
the issuance of debt, liquidation of investments, and 
nonroutine sale of property. 

Salary: The total amount regularly paid or stipulated to be 
paid to an individual, before deductions, for personal ser- 
vices rendered whUe on the payroll of a business or or- 
ganization. 

School climate: The social system and culture of the 
school, including the oiganizational structure of the school 
and values and expectations within it. 
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School district: An educational agency at the local level 
that exists primarily to operate public schools or to con- 
tract for public school services. This term is used 
synonymously with the terms -local basic administrative 
unit** and *local education agency.** 

School year: The 12-month period of time denoting the 
beginning and ending dates for school accounting purposes, 
usually from July 1 through June 30. 

Science: Includes the body of related courses, organized 
for carrying on learning experiences concerned with 
knowledge of the physical and biological worid, and of the 
processes of discovering and validating this knowledge. 
(See also Physical and biological sciences,) 

Secondary instructional level: The general level of instruc- 
tion provided for pupils in secondary schools and any in- 
struction of a comparable nature and difficulty provided 
for adults and youth beyond the age of compulsory school 
attendance. 

Senior high school: A secondary school offering the final 
years of high school work necessary for graduation and 
invariably preceded by a junior high school or middle 
school. 

Social sciences: Instructional programs that describe the 
substantive portions of behavior, past and present activities, 
interactions, and organizations of people associated 
together for religious, benevolent, cultural, scientific, 
political, patriotic, or other purposes. 

Socioeconomic status (SES): For the High School and 
Beyond study and the National Longitudinal Study of the 
High School Class of 1972, the SES index is a composite 
of five equally weighted, standardized components: father*s 
education, mother's education, family income, father's oc- 
cupation, and household items. The terms high, middle, 
and low SES refer to the upper, middle two, and lower 
quartiles of the weighted SES composite index distribution. 

Staff assignments, elementary and secondary school: 

District administrators -The chief executive officers of 
education agencies (such as superintendents and 
deputies) and all others with district-wide responsibili- 
ty. Such positions may be business managers, ad- 
ministrative assistants, coordinators and the like. 

District administrative support staff-Thosc personnel 
that are assigned to the staffis of the district ad- 
ministrators. They may be clerks, computers program- 
mers and others concerned with the functioning of the 
entire district. 



Guidance counselors -Professional staff whose activities 
involve counseling with students and parents, consulting 
with other staff members on learning problems, 
evaluating the abilities of students, assisting students in 
personal and social development, providing referral 
assistance, and working with other staff members in 
planning and conducting guidance programs for 
students. 

Instructional (teacher) aides -Those staff members 
assigned to assist a teacher with routine activities 
associated with teaching (i.e., those activities requiring 
minor decisions reganiing students, such as monitoring, 
conducting rote exericises, operating equipment, and 
clerking). Volunteer aides are not included in this 
category. 

Librarians— Staff merrbers assigned to perform profes- 
sional library service activities such as selecting, acquir- 
ing, preparing, cataloging, and circulating books and 
other printed materials; plaiming the use of the library 
by students, teachers and other members of the instruc- 
tional staff; and guiding individuals in their use of library 
books and materials, which are maintained separately 
or as part of an instructional materials center. 

Other support services staff- All staff not reported in 
other categories. This group includes media personnel, 
social workers, data processors, health maintenance 
workers, bus drivers, security cafeteria workers, and 
other staff. 

School administrators— Those staff members whose ac- 
tivities are concerned with directing and managing the 
operation of a particular school. They may be principals 
or assistant principals, including those who coordinate 
school instructional activities with those of the local 
education agency (LEA) and other appropriate units. 

School administrative support staff- Staff members 
whose activities include the work of clerical staff in sup- 
port of teaching and administrative duties involved with 
the office of the principal. 

Standardized test: An examination for which there are data 
on reliability and validity, administered and scored accor- 
ding to specific instructions, and capable of being inter- 
preted in terms of adequate norms. 

Standardized test performance: The weighted distributions 
of composite scores from standardized tests used to group 
students according to performance. 

Student: An individual for whom instruction is provided 
in an educational program under the jurisdiction of a 
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school, school system, or other education institution. No 
distinction is made between the terms "studrat" and "pupU"; 
the term ''student*' is used to include individuals at all in- 
structional levels. A student may receive instruction in a 
school facUity or in another location, such as at home or 
in a hospital. Instruction may be provided by direct student- 
teacher interaction or by some other approved medium 
such as television, radio, telephone, and correspondence. 

Student financial aid: Funds provided to students attending 
a postsecondary institution to assist them in defraying the 
costs of attendance. Such funds may take the form of a 
grant, scholarship, fellowship, low-interest loan, or part- 
time job with wages paid out of governmental and insti^i- 
tion^ fiinds. 

Tuition and fees: A payment or charge for instruction^ or 
compensation for services, privileges, or for the use of 
equipment, books, or other goods. 

Undergraduate students (higher education): Students 
registered at an institution of higher education who have 
not completed requirements for a bachelor's degree. 

Unemployed: CivUians who, during a survey period, had 
no employment but were available for work and (1) had 
engaged in any specific jobseeking activity within the past 
4 weeks, or (2) were waiting to be called back to a job from 
which they had been laid off, or (3) were waiting to report 
to a new wage or salary job within 30 days. 

University: An institution of higher education consisting 
of a liberal arts college, offering a program of graduate 
study, and having usually two or more graduate or pro- 
fessional schools or faculties and empowered to confer 
degrees in various fields of study. 



Visual and performing arts: Includes courses in crafts, 
dance, design, dramatic arts, film arts, fine arts, graphic 
arts technology, and music. 

Year-round, fiill-time worker: One who worked primari- 
ly at ftill-time civilian jobs for 50 weeks or more during 
the preceding calendar year. 

Sources 

National Center for Education Statistics, Combined 
Glossary: Terms and Definitions From the Handbook of 
the State Educational Records and Reports Series, 
Washington, D.C: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1974. 

Handicapped Children, 34 Code of Federal Regulations 
S 300.5 (1986). 

National Center for Education Statistics, A Classification 
of Instructional Programs, Washington, D.C: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1981. 

37i/' McGraw-Hill Dictionary of Modem Economics, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1975. 

National Education Association, Estimates of School 
Statistics, 1984-85, Washington, D.C, 1985. 

Shryock, H.S., and Siegel, J.S., The Methods and 
Materials of Demography. Washington, D.C: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1975. 

U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, 
1984. Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights 
Survey, Individual School Report (ED 102). 
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